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THE  ARGUMENT  OF  HIS  BOOK 

I  sing  of  Brooks,  of  Blossomes,  Birds,  and  Bowers: 

Of  April,  May,  of  June,  and  July-Flowers. 

I  sing  of  May-poles,  Hock-carts,  Wassails,  Wakes, 

Of  Bride-grooms,  Brides,  and  of  their  Bridall-cakes. 

I  write  of  Youth,  of  Love,  and  have  Accesse 

By  these,  to  sing  of  cleanly- Wantonnesse. 

I  sing  of  Dewes,  of  Raines,  and  piece  by  piece 

Of  Balme,  of  Oyle,  of  Spice,  and  Amber-Greece. 

I  sing  of  Times  trans-shifting;  and  I  write 

How  Roses  first  came  Red,  and  Lillies  White. 

I  write  of  Groves,  of  Twilights,  and  I  sing 

The  Court  of  Mab,  and  of  the  Fairie-King. 

I  write  of  Hell;  I  sing  (and  ever  shall) 

Of  Heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all. 

ROBERT  HERRICK 
(1591-1674) 
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ALL  the  characters  in  this  story  are  en- 
tirely fictitious,  and  no  one  of  them  has 
any  foundation  in  any  living  person— with 
two  exceptions.  As  both  of  these  are  re- 
lated to  the  author,  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it. 


A  REALTOR  ON  A  ROCK 

WE  agreed  unanimously  that  the  time  had  def- 
initely arrived  when  we  must  have  a  place  in 
the  country.  Mother's  idea  was  a  rambling  Colonial 
house,  with  white  Grecian  pillars  in  the  heart  of  a 
sleepy  but  thoroughly  respectable  New  England  vil- 
lage. This  village  must  have  an  Episcopal  Church, 
preferably  by  Bullfinch,  an  active  chapter  of  the 
D.A.R.,  and  plenty  of  Colonial  Dames  possessed  of 
limousines.  Toodles'  idea  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  farm,  located  in  Central  Park  with  long 
Atlantic  rollers  pounding  on  about  a  mile  of  immac- 
ulate private  beach.  It  must  be  accessible  to  the 
opera,  symphony  concerts  and  the  Ritz  bar,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  horseback  riding  and  sailing,  and 
the  neighbors  must  be  amusing— otherwise  she  didn't 
care.  My  idea  was  a  little  stone  house  on  a  Con- 
necticut hilltop  in  the  center  of  a  hundred-acre 
forest  of  ancient  oaks  and  pines,  with  a  distant  view 
of  the  sea— at  least  fifteen  miles  from  a  railroad.  In 
the  end  we  compromised,  but  many  things  happened 
first. 

Only  one  of  our  brilliant  ideas  survived.  Since 
our  capital  was  limited  to  six  thousand  dollars,  we 
decided  early  in  the  game  that  we  would  get  more 
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for  our  money  if  we  confined  our  preliminary  explo- 
rations to  an  area  which  represented  the  extreme 
limit  of  sane  commutation  to  the  Metropolis.  This 
involved  a  study  of  maps  and  timetables  which  in 
the  end  saved  us  much  trouble.  Furthermore,  we 
discovered  that  the  running  time  of  a  through  ex- 
press to  this  area  was  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  excess  of  that  of  a  much  inferior  local  serving  the 
recognized  suburban  area.  Finally,  we  all  agreed 
that  we  preferred  villagers  to  suburbanites  and  that 
we  must  have  land  enough  to  insure  privacy.  This 
could  be  secured  at  a  much  lower  rate  the  moment 
the  limit  which  constituted  the  popular  notion  of 
Suburbia  was  passed. 

We  reasoned  also  that  land  bought  in  such  an 
area  would  appreciate  in  value  as  transportation 
facilities  were  improved  and  as  the  number  of  com- 
muters increased.  This  subsequently  proved  to  be 
correct,  with  the  result  that  our  place  eventually 
doubled  in  value.  I  also  discovered  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  commuting  consists  not  in  the  time  spent 
on  the  train  but  in  the  strain  of  catching  the  train. 
Once  you  are  comfortably  ensconced  in  your  favorite 
corner,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  longer  ride  simply 
constitutes  an  added  opportunity  for  bridge,  sleep 
or  reading  the  financial  columns. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  had  decided  upon  our  area  of 
operation,  we  wrote  letters  to  all  the  real-estate  con- 
cerns advertising  in  the  metropolitan  dailies.  In 
these  letters  we  presented  a  composite  picture  of  our 
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dream  and  stated  the  amount  of  capital  we  were  pre- 
pared to  invest.  Analysis  of  the  replies  received 
clearly  indicated  that  the  writers  unanimously  con- 
curred in  the  belief  that  we  were  candidates  for  a 
lunatic  asylum.  The  tone  varied  from  that  of  the 
society  lady  realtor  dealing  exclusively  in  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  estates  who  frankly  snubbed  us,  to 
that  of  the  village  shyster  who  encouraged  our  delu- 
sions obviously  in  the  hope  that  he  might  secure  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  our  mental  weak- 
nesses. 

We  spent  the  major  part  of  August  sifting  out  the 
most  favorable  of  our  replies  and  then  began  field 
operations.  These  covered  an  area  lying  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  miles  from  the  Metropolis,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  "on  the  north 
by  the  wilderness"— to  quote  the  title  deeds  of  the 
original  settlers  who  filched  this  particular  territory 
from  the  Indians.  Almost  immediately  we  encoun- 
tered certain  atavistic  tendencies  that  convinced  us 
that  the  sturdy  pioneer  qualities  which  had  once 
made  Connecticut  famous  for  illicit  rum,  wooden 
nutmegs  and  basswood  hams  had  not  entirely  van- 
ished. Our  first  two  experiences  nearly  proved 
disastrous. 

At  the  end  of  two  weeks'  diligent  search— during 
which  we  were  shown  shingled  chateaus  of  the  nine- 
ties falling  apart  between  filling  stations  and  hot- 
dog  stands,  standardized  millworkers'  cottages  set  in 
rows,  and  wrecks  of  farmhouses  located  on  inacces- 
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sible  cart  tracks  twenty  miles  back  in  the  hills— we 
came  upon  our  hearts*  desire.  On  the  edge  of  a 
sleepy  little  village  bisected  by  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad,  we  were  shown  a  magnificent  and  authen- 
tic Salt  Box  House  at  least  two  hundred  years  old. 
This  was  no  abode  of  the  peasantry.  It  had  obvi- 
ously belonged  to  the  gentry.  It  was  three  stories 
high  with  gracious  paneled  drawing  rooms.  Nearly 
every  room  had  a  fireplace.  That  in  the  kitchen 
would  have  accommodated  an  ox  and  was  equipped 
with  a  bread  oven  and  an  iron-doored  safe-deposit 
for  hams  that  was  unique.  The  sixteen  light  sashes 
had  the  original  glass,  and  the  biggest  scarlet  trumpet 
vine  I  ever  saw  spread  from  its  fifteen-inch  trunk 
over  half  the  house.  We  fairly  swarmed  over  this 
oasis. 

The  ancient  hand-hewn  beams  seemed  reasonably 
sound  and  the  broad  oak  floor  boards  were  just 
enough  worn  to  be  interesting.  A  furnace  and  baths 
were  required,  and  the  grounds  were  somewhat 
limited;  but  it  seemed  at  last  that  our  dream  had 
come  true.  We  were  almost  beside  ourselves. 
Toodles  rushed  madly  about  planning  where  each 
family  antique  should  be  placed,  as  I  stood  gazing 
through  the  ancient  glass  at  the  distant  hills,  dream- 
ing of  pleasures  to  come. 

Suddenly  my  eyes  encountered  a  curious  figure. 
An  ancient  and  bearded  object  peered  from  behind 
the  trunk  of  an  oak  located  on  the  neighboring  prop- 
erty not  twenty  feet  away.  He  was  dressed  in  some 
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sort  of  faded  blue  uniform,  considerably  disarranged 
in  spots,  and  grimaced  oddly.  His  dirty  white  beard 
was  stained  with  tobacco  juice.  He  twitched  and 
drooled  bounteously.  Skulking  behind  adjacent 
bushes  were  similar  figures.  Some  gazed  vacantly 
about.  Others  scowled  and  muttered  and  some  in- 
dulged in  obscene  gestures.  Altogether  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  horrible  old  men  focusing 
their  attention  on  our  front  windows.  I  staggered 
back  from  the  window  and  besought  the  chaperon- 
ing realtor  for  an  explanation.  He  explained  that 
we  were  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  county 
poor  farm  and  that  these  were  the  inmates.  Toodles 
gave  one  glance  at  that  mopping  and  mowing  con- 
gregation of  horrors  and  we  fled  from  our  dream 
house  as  from  a  place  accurst. 

Our  next  bloomer  was  the  result  of  my  complex 
for  little  stone  houses.  On  the  edge  of  Westport 
we  found  something  that  must  once  have  been  the 
gatehouse  of  an  estate.  It  was  located  on  a  sloping 
bank  under  a  big  hemlock.  True,  the  lot  was  small, 
but  so  was  the  house.  It  had  a  neat  little  living 
room,  a  neat  little  dining  room,  and  a  neat  little 
kitchen.  Up  a  ladder-like  staircase  were  three  neat 
little  bedrooms  directly  under  the  neat  little  hip 
roof.  I  was  charmed.  I  must  have  that  house  or 
die.  Toodles  looked  dubious,  but  I  marshaled  my 
arguments  and  cited  our  long  and  hopeless  quest. 
She  wept  a  little,  but  finally,  with  the  air  of  a  dutiful 
wife  who  reserves  the  right  to  say  "I  told  you  so," 
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gave  in.  So  we  paid  two  hundred  dollars  down  and 
returned  to  the  Metropolis. 

Toodles  quietly  measured  up  our  furniture  and 
two  days  later  we  returned  to  plan  alterations.  We 
found  that  the  dining-room  table  would  go  into  the 
dining  room  if  we  omitted  the  chairs  and  china 
closets.  Toodles  asked  me  to  elucidate  a  satisfactory 
method  of  serving  meals.  She  next  discovered  that 
I  would  have  to  cut  about  a  foot  off  my  great-grand- 
father's clock— my  most  sacred  family  heirloom— to 
enable  it  to  stand  upright  in  the  living  room.  She 
was  very  sweet  about  it  and  suggested  laying  it  flat. 
I  exploded.  She  then  discovered  that  the  bedroom 
doors  would  have  to  be  left  permanently  open  or 
closed,  once  the  beds  were  set  up,  and  that  our  dress- 
ers would  have  to  be  stored  in  the  garage.  This 
would  make  dressing  somewhat  inconvenient,  inas- 
much as  there  were  no  closets.  She  also  had  trouble 
finding  a  place  for  a  bath  and  a  heating  plant,  even 
of  Pullman-car  size.  Finally  she  figured  up  the  cubic 
footage  of  our  furniture— having  that  kind  of  mind 
—and  announced  that  by  careful  nesting  and  piling 
everything  up  to  the  ceiling  we  could  probably  get 
at  least  half  of  our  furniture  into  the  house  if  we 
allowed  no  room  for  ourselves. 

"We  could  live  in  the  garage  and  come  and  look 
at  our  furniture  through  the  windows  from  time  to 
time,"  she  suggested  helpfully.  "Anyway,  we  have 
got  a  cute  little  stone  house,  which  was  what  you 
wanted." 
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wooded  hilltop  with  a  view  of  the  sea.  Our  nurse 
began  to  look  worried.  Suddenly  her  expression 
changed.  She  assumed  that  look  familiar  to  all  ex- 
asperating children.  She  would  no  longer  oppose 
us.  If  we  insisted  on  having  quantities  of  green 
apples,  we  should  have  them.  In  fact,  the  sight  of 
such  whiners  as  we,  writhing  in  cholera-morbic  ec- 
stasy, would  not  be  entirely  unpleasing  to  even  a 
nurse  as  virtuous  as  she.  "Have  your  own  way, 
then,"  she  seemed  to  say;  and  shepherded  us  again 
into  her  car  and  headed  toward  the  beach. 

Westport  is  a  peculiar  town.  In  fact,  it  is  two 
towns.  One  is  located  on  the  Post  Road  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  ford  just  above  what  was  once  the 
head  of  navigation.  The  other  is  a  mile  nearer  the 
beach  and  is  clustered  around  the  railroad.  The 
western  portion  of  the  latter,  near  "the  deepot,"  is 
reminiscent  of  Napoli.  The  eastern  portion,  across 
what  is  still  called  "the  carriage  bridge,"  is  occupied 
principally  by  what  are  known  as  "natives."  This 
means  that  they  do  not  commute,  that  they  live 
simply  and  mysteriously,  and  that  they  are  descend- 
ants of  the  original  "Bankside  Farmers"  who  in- 
duced the  Indians  to  part  with  their  happy  hunting 
grounds  about  1645  in  return  for  rum  and  other 
valuable  considerations.  This  settlement  is  thickest 
about  the  site  of  the  old  ferry  which  accommodated 
those  who  were  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  go  north  to  the 
ford  and  is  about  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

Although  we  didn't  know  it,  it  was  for  this  gan- 
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glion  that  we  were  heading,  along  what  seemed  to  be 
a  sparsely  settled  country  road  ablaze  with  enormous 
October  maples.  Nursey  hushed  an  incipient 
whimper  that  we  wanted  a  place  in  the  village  and 
whirled  us  through  an  undulating  carpet  of  scarlet 
and  canary-colored  autumn  leaves  to  the  door  of  a 
little  brown  house  standing  under  an  enormous 
maple. 

She  pointed  out  the  fan  light  in  the  gable  and  the 
immense  central  chimney.  She  showed  us  the  an- 
cient plaster  on  the  spacious  screened  porch  and  the 
half  acre  of  asparagus.  She  told  us  the  house  was 
two  hundred  years  old  and  described  the  great 
Colonial  fireplaces  within.  Then  she  told  us  to  pre- 
pare for  a  shock  and  swung  the  ancient  brass 
knocker.  The  house  was  occupied  solely  by  a  blind 
woman  who  slept  on  a  cot  under  the  grand  piano,  by 
the  furniture  from  two  houses  piled  principally  in 
the  corners,  and  by  a  strong  smell  of  boiling  cabbage. 
Five  minutes  later  she  led  us,  gasping,  through  a  cen- 
tury-old orchard  and  up  an  autumn-blazoned  hillside 
to  a  great  gray  rock.  Here  we  sat  down  and  sur- 
veyed the  country. 

As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  we  were  led  through 
five  acres  of  woodland  bounded  by  meandering  stone 
walls.  We  were  then  shown  a  tight  little  white  barn, 
a  commodious  artist's  studio,  two  immense  chicken 
houses  built  on  concrete  platforms,  a  small  pond  and 
a  babbling  brook.  Finally  we  came  to  rest  on  a  tar- 
splashed  rock  in  the  center  of  a  moss-grown  pigpen 
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with  a  view.  By  this  time  our  eyes  were  fairly  gog- 
gling and  our  mouths  were  dripping  with  desire. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  gasped,  "that  we  can 
have  all  this  for  six  thousand  dollars?" 

"Well,  practically,"  replied  our  fairy  godmother, 
whose  eyes  had  again  resumed  that  dangerous 
dreamy  look. 

"Of  course,  it  will  require  a  little  financing.  You 
are  from  the  Metropolis,  so  I  don't  need  to  tell  you 
how  such  things  are  done." 

"But,  but—"  I  stuttered. 

"It  is  like  this.  Small  houses  are  very  hard  to 
obtain  in  Westport.  So  many  people  want  to  be 
near  a  good  beach  in  the  summer.  You  can  get  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  dollars  a  summer  for  just  a 
shack.  I  figure  that  you  could  make  that  barn  into 
such  a  cottage  for  a  few  dollars.  You  can  buy 
plumbing  from  Sears-Roebuck  for  little  or  nothing. 
You  can  do  most  of  the  work  yourselves.  One  can 
do  so  much  with  a  little  paint  and  a  few  bright 
chintzes—" 

Toodles'  eyes  fairly  glittered  with  desire.  No  good 
woman  is  immune  to  that  phrase,  "a  few  bright 
chintzes."  Personally  I  suspect  that  the  original 
apple  in  the  garden  was  composed  of  a  few  bright 
chintzes. 

"Then  those  chicken  houses.  You  don't  want  to 
keep  chickens,  do  you?" 

I  asserted  boldly  that  I  did  not— that  I  loathed 
hens,  and  that  I  deplored  both  their  voices  and  their 
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morals.  I  further  stated  that  the  expression  of  hens' 
eyes  always  reminded  me  of  subway  guards,  jailers, 
and  long  lines  of  censorious  beldames  rocking  on 
porches  of  Florida  hotels.  Finally  I  asserted  that  I 
had  still  less  use  for  their  husbands,  whose  matutinal 
habits  were  at  distinct  variance  with  my  own. 

"All  right,  then,  you  can  build  at  least  two  cottages 
out  of  the  lumber  the  chicken  houses  contain.  Then 
you  can  rent  the  Studio.  Altogether  you  will  have 
four  houses  to  rent.  You  should  obtain  at  least 
seven  hundred  apiece  or  an  average  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  But  let  us  be  conservative— 
very  conservative.  Assume  you  only  clear  five  hun- 
dred apiece,  net— " 

I  always  fall  for  that  word  net— especially  when  it 
is  snapped  at  me.  There  must  be  something  piscine 
about  my  ancestry.  Perhaps  there  were  Indians 
among  them  as  well  as  Bankside  Farmers. 

"You  will  then  have  a  net  income  of  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  which  is  equivalent  to  capital 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  dollars  if  we  figure  it 
at  five  per  cent.  But  let  us  be  conservative.  If  we 
figure  it  at  six  per  cent  it  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
thirty-four  thousand  dollars.  Let's  be  ultra  conser- 
vative and  figure  a  capital  value  of  thirty  thousand." 

By  this  time  Toodles  and  I  were  swelled  up  like 
toads.  We  were  capitalists.  We  had  an  assured  in- 
come from  our  tar-spangled  rock  in  the  center  of  the 
pigpen.  We  could  see  yachts,  limousines,  boxes  at 
the  opera.  Who  says  environment  is  inferior  to  in- 
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heritance!  We  were  fairly  wallowing  in  wealth  and 
in  another  minute  would  have  emitted  grunts  and 
squeals  of  greedy  delight. 

"But  hold  on  a  minute/*  I  managed  to  ejaculate. 
"We've  only  got  six  thousand  dollars." 

"Wait."  The  Lady  Real  tress  waved  her  wand 
and  fixed  her  dreamy  gaze  on  the  far  horizon.  "In 
addition  to  an  income  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
a  capital  value  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the  back 
of  the  place,  you  secure  the  two-hundred-year-old 
Colonial  Mansion  lying  there  below  us  in  the  apple 
orchard.  Frontage  on  Bumpo  Road  is  very  valu- 
able. That  place  down  there  is  worth  at  least  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  Figuring  conservatively  then 
— very  conservatively— you  have  here  a  property 
worth  at  least  forty-five  thousand  dollars  which  will 
furnish  you  a  magnificent  home  and  a  sure  income 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum." 

"But  I'm  no  damn  millionaire,"  I  fairly  screamed, 
"I've  only  got  six  thousand  dollars." 

"It  is  all  very  simple"— again  the  Realtress  waved 
her  wand.  "You  pay  six  thousand  cash  down.  You 
assume  a  mortgage  for  six  thousand.  I  can  arrange 
that.  Perhaps  we  can  even  buy  the  property  for 
eleven  thousand.  A  five-thousand-dollar  mortgage 
will  cost  you  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Taxes 
are  about  two  hundred  a  year.  That  will  leave  you 
a  sure  income  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year  net."  (I 
uttered  my  usual  fish-like  gulp.)  "You  will  have  a 
home  free  and  a  place  worth  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
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lars— all  for  six  thousand  dollars  and  the  cost  of  a 
few  bright  chintzes."  (This  last  shot  hit  Toodles 
straight  between  the  eyes.) 

By  this  time  I  was  going  round  and  round.  Birds 
were  singing  brightly  in  the  old  orchard  lying  below 
us.  A  belated  butterfly  lit  on  a  clump  of  wild  purple 
asters.  The  whole  valley  blazed  with  the  flames  of 
autumnal  foliage.  A  cricket  chirped  and  a  seagull 
floated  serenely  above  the  river,  swayed  by  the  wan- 
dering breeze.  The  spell  of  Indian  summer  en- 
veloped us.  The  Realtress  waved  her  wand  and  the 
ghosts  of  long-dead  Indians  chuckled  ghoulishly  at 
the  decadence  of  the  descendants  of  sturdy  "Bank- 
side  Farmers."  One  last  flicker  of  the  ancestral 
spirit  for  a  moment  blazed  up.  I  turned  to  Toodles 
and  croaked  cautiously. 

"I  suppose  we'd  better  talk  this  over  and  let  her 
know  in  the  morning." 

Our  Realtress  ceased  to  dream.  She  fixed  us  with 
a  glittering  eye,  simultaneously  removing  a  fountain 
pen  and  a  contract  from  her  bag. 

"I  got  this  paper  ready  for  a  woman  who  is  coming 
on  the  four  o'clock  train.  She  has  practically 
assured  me  she  will  take  the  place,  but  I  think  you 
are  more  the  sort  of  people  we  want  in  Westport." 

I  gave  Toodles  the  despairing  glance  of  a  drown- 
ing man  sinking  for  the  third  time. 

"Shall  I  sign?"  I  gasped. 

"Yes,  dammit,  sign!"  she  almost  shouted. 

Five  minutes  later  the  Lady  Realtor  left  us  and 
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one  minute  later  we  were  rolling  madly  down  the 
hill— our  hill,  through  the  briers— our  briers,  shriek- 
ing with  joy,  much  to  the  mystification  of  two  eld- 
erly grackles,  who  eyed  us  with  evident  distaste  from 
the  limb  of  a  gnarled  apple  tree. 

And  strangely  enough  most  of  the  Lady  Realtor's 
dream  came  true— high  finance  and  all— and  is  still 
true  in  spite  of  the  depression.  And  many  things 
she  didn't  dream  came  true— some  of  a  most  discon- 
certing nature,  as  you  shall  hear  if  you  continue  with 
this  saga  of  Toodles  and  me  and  A  Place  in  the 
Country. 


II 

DREAMS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

A,L  the  way  back  to  the  Metropolis  we  talked  and 
dreamed  of  our  place  in  the  country.  We 
planned  and  exulted.  We  discussed  alterations. 
Toodles  suggested,  being  by  nature  a  princess,  that 
we  should  require  our  tenantry  to  line  up  at  the 
entrance  gates  and  curtsy  when  we  drove  into  our 
estate.  Little  did  we  discern  the  real  nature  of 
tenants  or  realize  that  in  this  day  and  age  it  is  the 
landlords  who  line  up  and  curtsy  whenever  the 
tenant  appears.  But  more  of  that  presently. 

We  returned  to  Westport  the  next  week  and  got 
down  to  business.  We  signed  papers  and  consulted 
the  village  banker.  The  husband  of  the  blind 
woman  appeared  and  proved  to  be  a  tall,  gray, 
wraith-like  individual  who  taught  young  men  how 
to  succeed  in  life.  He  sat  in  the  long  grass  up  to 
his  chin  and  told  us  where  he  had  intended  to  con- 
struct pergolas  and  sunken  gardens.  His  wife  re- 
joiced that  they  were  going  to  move  again.  She  ex- 
plained that  whenever  she  moved  she  experienced 
the  pleasure  of  actually  touching  each  of  her  cher- 
ished possessions.  As  a  farewell  she  played  us  one 
of  her  own  lovely  compositions  on  the  grand  piano 
just  before  the  movers  carried  it  out  to  the  van. 

16 
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We  met  Mr.  Wentworth.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  a 
' 'native"  who  lived  down  the  road  and  eked  out  a 
modest  existence  by  gardening,  tending  furnaces  for 
metropolitans  accustomed  to  janitor  service  and 
hauling  them  about  in  an  ancient  Ford.  His  disre- 
spect for  ''city  fellers"  was  abysmal  and  he  particu- 
larly disliked  artists. 

"You  can  tell  where  one  of  them  artists  lives  as 
fur  as  you  can  see  his  house,"  he  explained. .  "They 
always  hez  solid  green  or  blue  or  yaller  blinds— with 
half  moons  or  dickey  birds  cut  in  'em,"  he  con- 
tinued. "You'd  think  they  was  afraid  of  Indians. 
They're  all  crazy.  You  ain't  an  artist,  be  you?  I 
didn't  think  you  wuz!" 

Once  the  previous  owners  of  our  estate  departed, 
we  entered  into  our  domain  in  earnest.  Briefly  it 
consisted  of  the  following: 

Item:  One  old  Colonial  House  set  close  to  Bumpo 
Road.  (During  our  first  blizzard  we  discovered  to 
our  dismay  exactly  why  old  Colonial  houses  are  al- 
ways set  close  to  the  main  highway.)  Said  house 
consisted  of  a  living  room,  dining  room,  breakfast 
room,  kitchen  and  maid's  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
of  three  bedrooms  and  a  bath  on  the  second  floor, 
and  of  a  commodious  attic  roofed  with  ancient  hand- 
hewn  beams  equipped  with  ancient  hand-wrought 
nails  which  stuck  into  your  scalp  every  time  you 
straightened  up,  until  you  sympathized  thoroughly 
with  Sisera. 

There  was  also  a  cellar  with  a  dirt  floor  which  be- 
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came  a  sea  of  mud  when  it  rained  and  three  .delight- 
ful old  fireplaces  which  smoked.  Also  the  roof 
leaked,  various  portions  of  the  floor  gave  way  dis- 
concertingly when  you  trod  on  them,  and  there  were 
rats. 

Item:  One  Studio,  seventeen  feet  square,  with  a 
twelve-foot  ceiling  built  in  the  early  mining-camp 
style,  with  a  flat  roof  and  all  the  windows  on  one 
side.  This  was  whitewashed  throughout  and  had  a 
concrete  floor  which  scuffed  off— and  still  does— a 
rusty  cast-iron  stove  and  a  sink.  There  was  a  nar- 
row shelf  on  two  sides  on  which  to  display  pictures. 
From  this  there  hung  a  curtain  of  stained  brown 
burlap  apparently  to  hide  pictures.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  tar  paper  and  leaked  like  a  sieve. 

Item:  One  hay  barn  about  twenty  feet  square. 
The  ground  floor  was  of  concrete  and  the  second 
floor  was  of  wood,  resiliently  constructed  in  some 
mysterious  manner  which  permitted  it  to  sag  when 
walked  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  you  were  going  through  at  every  step.  For 
some  strange  reason,  however,  you  never  did.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  but  that  a  valuable  secret  of  engineer- 
ing was  lost  when  this  rubber-like  floor  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt. 

Item:  Two  chicken  houses,  fifty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide,  constructed  upon  solid  concrete  bases. 

Item:  One  wood  house  about  eight  by  ten  with 
solid  concrete  base. 
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Item:  One  cowshed  about  ten  by  eighteen  with 
solid  concrete  base. 

Item:  One  pigpen  with  solid  concrete  base. 
(Fortunately  the  poor  pigs  had  been  provided  with 
an  adjacent  yard  for  wallowing  purposes.) 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  noted  the  prevalence 
of  concrete.  Mother  was  sure  all  these  bases  were 
gun  emplacements  secretly  constructed  by  Germans 
during  the  war,  to  serve  as  foundations  for  Big 
Berthas  intended  to  blast  the  Woolworth  Building 
to  bits.  Personally,  I  believe  the  artist—who  had 
endeavored  to  convert  the  place  into  a  subsistence 
farm— fell  into  the  hands  of  a  salesman  from  a 
cement  company  and  was  completely  seduced  by 
one  of  those  enticing  and  elaborately  illustrated 
brochures  entitled  Concrete  on  the  Farm.  Our  ar- 
tistic predecessor  also  had  a  weakness  for  electrically 
welded  fencing,  which  usually  came  to  light  just  as 
we  got  all  steamed  up  to  dig  a  garden  or  grade  a 
lawn,  and  cut  our  tools  and  our  enthusiasm  to  rib- 
bons. But,  to  resume: 

Item:  Six  acres  "more  or  less"  of  rolling  Connecti- 
cut farm  land  liberally  besprinkled  with  rocks.  This 
meandered  up  hill  and  down  dale  in  the  true  Colo- 
nial manner.  Three  hundred  feet  of  it  rested  firmly 
on  Bumpo  Road,  but  the  boundary  lines  of  the  rest 
of  it  wandered  where  they  listed  from  "blasted  oaks" 
to  "big  hickory  trees"  which  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  square  piece  which  rested  on 
the  road.  But  as  the  property  ascended  the  hill 
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toward  the  pigpen  it  squeezed  down  to  about  two 
hundred  feet.  Having  once  passed  the  summit,  the 
original  donor  became  liberal  as  he  descended  the 
hill  into  the  swamp  and  widened  the  property  to  a 
thousand  feet  or  more,  making  a  sharp  left  turn. 
Finally  the  property  vanished  up  a  small  valley  in 
a  piece  shaped  like  a  flatiron.  The  whole  was 
bounded  by  a  low  stone  wall  that  apparently  fol- 
lowed the  tracks  of  a  pre-Revolutionary  hard-cider 
addict. 

Then  there  were  "ice  rights."  These  were  em- 
bodied in  a  clause  in  the  original  deed,  which  per- 
mitted certain  specified  neighbors  to  invade  the 
property  whenever  ice  appeared  on  the  pond,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  it.  For  a  long  time  when- 
ever the  temperature  fell  below  zero  we  expected 
red-mittened  neighbors  with  creaking  bobsleds  to 
appear  over  the  hill  to  demand  their  quota  of  this 
preservative.  Eventually  we  discovered  that  they 
were  all  dead  and  that  their  rights  had  expired  by 
the  statute  of  limitations. 

We  spent  our  first  few  week-ends  in  voyages  of 
discovery.  We  followed  the  brook  to  its  source,  in 
spite  of  cat  briers  which  tore  Toodles'  hose— and 
shins— to  shreds.  We  sank  happily  to  our  knees  in 
the  muck  at  the  upper  end  of  the  swamp.  We  dis- 
covered the  old  Indian  Trail  and  numerous  car- 
nivorous dogs  belonging  to  neighbors.  We  un- 
earthed ancient  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
planted  a  hundred  years  before— and  beds  of  red 
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lilies,  clumps   of  phlox  and  clusters  of  daffodils. 

We  stood  lost  in  admiration  before  hundred-foot 
oaks  and  spreading  sycamores.  We  found  sassafras 
and  mint  and  wintergreen.  Finally  we  discovered 
the  great  red  grape  of  Connecticut.  This  is  a  noble 
fruit  which  appears  quite  properly  upon  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  the  state.  It  possesses  a  delectable  fra- 
grance which  it  retains  even  when  converted  into 
jam.  The  gathering,  preserving  and  mastication  of 
this  marvelous  confection— preferably  on  hot  bis- 
cuits—eventually became  sacred  family  rites. 

With  the  November  rains,  exploration  became 
less  attractive.  We  therefore  turned  our  serious 
attention  to  alterations.  Toodles  was  all  for  hiring 
an  architect.  At  this  juncture  I  feel  called  upon  to 
explain  that  Toodles  is  an  expertophile.  If  she 
picks  up  a  golf  club  the  professional  must  be  present. 
He  must  also  have  an  authentic  Scotch  accent  and  a 
St.  Andrews  record.  If  she  is  going  to  play  bridge 
she  must  be  launched  by  the  Culbertsons.  A  dab  of 
paint  in  the  living  room  must  be  planned  only  in 
the  presence  of  an  interior  decorator  and  the  inter- 
ment of  a  tree  must  be  directed  by  a  landscape  archi- 
tect. This  amounts  to  such  an  obsession  with  her 
that  I  veritably  believe  that  if  she  were  going  to 
spit— provided  such  a  vulgarity  were  conceivable  in 
a  princess— she  would  insist  on  the  retention  of  that 
champion  "from  Terryhut,"  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  was  able  to 
"spit  over  a  box  car." 
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This  complex  was  later  to  lead  us  along  thorny 
and  ruinous  paths,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  crushed 
beneath  the  masterful  spirit  of  the  newly  created 
landed  proprietor.  My  pioneer  instincts  reasserted 
themselves.  I  believed  that  I  could  create  anything 
provided  I  were  equipped  with  an  axe,  a  hammer 
and  a  saw,  and  I  ejaculated,  "ToheHwithanarchi- 
tect!" 

Under  the  stimulus  of  this  emotional  outburst,  I 
had  my  second  brilliant  inspiration.  I  would  not 
only  eliminate  the  architect  but  I  would  eliminate 
the  builder.  Why  pay  a  contractor  a  profit  to  ride 
around  in  an  automobile  and  exult  from  time  to 
time  over  the  sweating  carpenters  and  masons  who 
did  the  actual  work?  I  would  be  my  own  architect 
and  my  own  builder  and  I  would  so  plan  the  work 
that  the  sawing  of  boards  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  I  didn't  like  to  saw  boards  myself,  so 
I  would  design  all  rooms  to  conform  with  stock  sizes 
of  lumber  and  would  use  stock  windows  and  doors. 
I  reasoned  that  a  twelve-by-fourteen  room  is  quite 
as  serviceable  as  a  twelve-foot-six  by  thirteen-foot- 
eight  room,  so  why  saw  boards?  Carpenters  would 
therefore  be  instructed  to  make  the  rooms  conform 
to  the  lumber  sizes,  rather  than  the  lumber  to  the 
room  sizes.  This  plan  was  subsequently  followed 
and  saved  us  much  money. 

The  next  thing  was  to  find  some  carpenters  with 
a  young  and  energetic  working  boss.  So  I  consulted 
the  village  banker.  The  old-fashioned  village 
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banker  is  an  obscure  hero,  but  he  is  the  foundation 
of  the  commonwealth.  He  is  honest,  he  tends  to 
business,  and  he  must  live  a  blameless  life.  Not 
infrequently  he  cultivates  a  beard.  He  does  most 
of  the  legal  business  of  the  community  free  and  acts 
as  adviser  to  the  widow  and  orphan.  His  judg- 
ment is  good,  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  integrity  is  above  question.  He  usually  dies 
poor,  but  he  has  the  biggest  funeral  of  the  year.  If 
our  metropolitan  bankers  had  emulated  their  village 
brother  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  into  our  present 
mess. 

The  village  banker  listened  carefully  to  my  bright 
idea  and  gave  me  three  names.  Ripley  Hunter,  the 
first  one  we  interviewed,  proved  to  be  a  red-headed 
Southerner  who  confessed  to  a  violent  temper  and 
farmer  ancestry.  He  had  been  a  wireless  operator 
and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Marines  at  Chateau-Thierry. 
I  told  him  I  required  a  rough  carpenter  who  could 
work  fast.  He  said  he  was  as  tough  as  they  made 
them  and  was  a  fast  worker.  He  subsequently 
proved  his  assertion  in  every  way,  even  to  eloping 
with  the  village  blacksmith's  daughter,  using  our 
house  as  a  base. 

Rip,  being  farm,  ship  and  army  trained,  could  do 
anything.  He  was  our  carpenter,  painter,  mason, 
electrician  and  entertainer.  His  favorite  chantey 
was  the  tale  of  a  monkey  he  brought  back  from  Rio 
which  went  something  like  this: 
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"When  I  woke  up  the  next  morning,  did  I  have 
a  head?  And  did  the  monk  have  a  head? 

"  'Safety  first/  I  sez,  and  kicks  him  off  the  foot  of 
my  bunk.  The  next  minute  he  was  down  the  alley 
rattling  the  captain's  door.  Cap  lets  him  in  and 
gives  him  a  spoonful  of  rum— which  the  monk 
drinks  out  of  the  end  of  the  spoon,  holding  the 
handle  straight  out  in  front  of  him  with  his  two 
hands. 

"Then  he  goes  to  the  first  officer's  cabin  and  gets 
a  spoonful  of  rum.  And  the  mate  gives  him  a 
spoonful  of  rum.  Then  we  go  up  to  the  wireless 
room  and  I  give  him  a  copy  of  La  Vie  Parisienne  to 
read.  He  squats  there  looking  at  the  pictures  just  as 
solemn,  wetting  his  little  black  thumb  as  he  turns 
the  pages.  Finally  he  gets  tired  of  looking  at  naked 
women,  so  he  tears  the  magazine  all  up— into  little 
pieces— and  then  he  throws  them  up  in  the  air— and 
makes  a  snowstorm.  Then  his  teeth  chatters  so  he 
has  to  go  down  to  the  mate's  cabin  for  another  spoon- 
ful of  rum  to  get  warm!  .  .  . 

"When  we  left  the  ship  I  starts  over  from  Brook- 
lyn on  the  subway.  Under  one  arm  I  have  the 
monk  hidden  in  one  of  those  long  pottery  jugs  they 
have  in  South  America.  In  my  pocket  I  have  some 
bananas  to  give  him  if  he  gets  restless.  Pretty  soon 
he  says  'eek'! 

"So  I  peels  a  banana  and  holds  it  over  the  mouth 
of  the  jug— and  does  it  vanish!  The  girl  across  the 
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car  rubs  her  eyes.  Pretty  soon  the  monk  says  'eek' 
again. 

"So  I  peels  another  banana.  This  time  the  old 
lady  next  to  me  sees  the  long  hairy  arm  shoot  out. 
And  does  she  move  quick?  Twelve  bananas  that 
monk  snatched  and  by  the  time  he  finished  the  last 
one  we  had  the  car  to  ourselves. 

"When  we  gets  to  Grand  Central  we  finds  a 
'speak.'  Then  we  goes  into  the  big  waiting  room 
to  wait  for  our  train.  Pretty  soon  a  scream  wakes 
me  up.  The  monk  is  out  of  the  jug  and  halfway 
across  the  waiting  room. 

"When  he  moves  east  all  the  people  moves  east. 
When  he  moves  west  the  rest  of  the  people  moves 
west— until  all  the  crowd  is  plastered  to  the  east  and 
west  walls— most  of  them  on  benches— and  me  and 
the  monk  is  alone  in  the  middle. 

"Then  he  goes  out  into  the  rotunda  and  the  peo- 
ple all  goes  up  the  stairs  or  out  to  the  trains  and 
slams  the  gates.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Grand  Cen- 
tral shutting  down?  Well,  this  one  did  for  me  and 
the  monk.  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  the 
trains,  but  the  monk  was  king  of  the  mountain  for 
over  half  an  hour. 

"After  a  while  some  scared  Red  Caps  came  out  of 
the  stationmaster's  office  and  helped  me  chase  the 
monk.  Finally  we  cornered  him  on  top  of  the  In- 
formation pagoda  in  the  middle.  One  of  the  Red 
Caps  shinnied  up  the  flagpole  after  him.  The  monk 
says  'eek'— and  bit  him— and  you  should  'a'  seen  that 
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nigger  climb  down!  He  fair  turned  white!  At  last 
I  gets  the  monk  down  with  a  banana— and  we  gets 
our  train— and  Grand  Central  was  sure  glad  to  see 
us  go. 

"Where's  the  monk  now?  I  don't  know.  He 
was  inhaled  by  a  police  dog  soon  after  I  came  to 
Westport." 

Rip  inspected  the  various  items  of  our  estate  and 
made  us  a  contract  price  for  alterations  planned  for 
the  Colonial  House  where  we  proposed  permanently 
to  install  Mother  and  an  old  family  servant  from  up- 
state. Repairs  we  agreed  would  be  cheaper  by  the 
day.  We  discussed  the  demolition  of  the  chicken 
houses  and  the  erection  of  "houses  to  rent"  from 
the  salvaged  lumber.  Rip  was  somewhat  dubious 
about  two  houses.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  the  ample 
board  footage  contained  in  these  baronial  halls  of 
chickendom,  but  he  refused  to  commit  himself. 

"The  casualties  to  them  boards  will  be  outrageous 
once  we  get  going  with  wrecking  bars.  Better  wait 
and  see." 

Eventually  we  built  one  cottage,  one  garage  and 
one  bedroom  for  the  Studio  out  of  the  salvage  of  the 
two  chicken  houses  and  the  pigpen  and  converted 
the  cowshed  into  a  kitchen  for  the  barn.  This  gave 
us  three  houses  to  rent. 

Meantime  we  had  sent  for  a  considerable  assort- 
ment of  mail-order  catalogues  and  were  reveling  in 
their  unaccustomed  contents.  My  childhood  had 
been  spent  among  country-merchant  relatives  to 
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whom  mail-order  catalogues  were  anathema.  I  sus- 
pect that  these  long-dead  relatives,  without  excep- 
tion, began  now  to  turn  rapidly  in  their  graves,  and 
that  they  have  had  a  restless  time  of  it  ever  since. 
I  still  purchase  largely  from  what  Rip  calls  " Roar- 
ing Seebuck."  I  have  even  at  times  purchased  from 
this  source  country  clothes  for  Toodles.  But  I  get 
no  thanks.  Her  supreme  term  of  opprobrium  is 
' 'cheap"— and  how  she  hisses  the  word  from  between 
her  white  little  teeth!  So,  although  my  delight  in 
each  bargain  is  short-lived  and  unarguable,  never- 
theless I  persist  in  the  hope  that  some  day  I  may 
achieve  the  triumph  of  a  word  of  gratitude. 

From  the  glittering  pages  of  these  monumental 
tomes  of  thrift  we  selected  some  resplendent  plumb- 
ing—toilets and  sinks  and  lavatories— so  compact  that 
they  would  have  made  a  Pullman-car  lavatory  seem 
spacious.  I  had  decided  that  bathtubs  would  be 
ostentatious  in  country  cottages  and  purposed  to 
construct  concrete  bases  for  the  showers  we  had 
agreed  upon.  These  sometimes  annoyed  lady  ten- 
ants, but  we  saved  money.  In  fact,  our  sanitary 
ware  cost  less  than  thirty  dollars  per  bathroom. 

But  when  we  approached  the  village  plumber— 
whose  windows  were  filled  with  lavender  and  orchid 
objets  d'art  done  in  modernistic  patterns— with  the 
request  that  he  install  our  humble  conveniences,  he 
would  have  none  of  it.  His  words  indicated  that  it 
would  be  beneath  his  dignity  to  install  such  junk  as 
we  had  purchased,  but  his  facial  expression  revealed 
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that  we  had  violated  immutable  laws  of  intrenched 
privilege.  This  was  further  confirmed  by  his  offer 
to  install  complete  bathrooms  for  four  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  So  we  consulted  our  friends  and  eventu- 
ally discovered  a  non-union  plumber  who  did  the 
job  for  us  at  about  seventy  dollars  a  bathroom  ex- 
clusive of  underground  pipes  and  hot-water  equip- 
ment. This  was  the  beginning  of  another  lifelong 
friendship,  so  that  we  still  can  get  our  pipes  thawed 
out,  or  our  furnace  fixed  on  Sunday  or  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  while  our  aristocratic  friends 
who  employ  the  regular  practitioners  must  suffer 
until  the  regular  union  working  hours  roll  around. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  we  camped  out  in  the 
Studio  every  week-end  to  supervise  and  assist  in  the 
work.  We  discovered  a  junk  mine  just  over  the  hill, 
which  proved  invaluable.  Previous  owners  had  here 
dumped  with  a  lavish  hand  everything  they  didn't 
need.  The  mine  yielded  old  bed  springs  and  gin 
bottles,  cracked  plates  and  stewpans,  old  shoes,  an- 
cient corsets,  and  even  oil  paintings.  We  didn't,  of 
course,  use  everything  that  our  mining  operations 
disclosed,  but  we  could  always  be  sure  of  digging 
out  anything  that  we  could  possibly  want  if  we 
delved  deep  enough.  Swiss  Family  Robinson's 
magic  wreck  was  a  poverty-stricken  affair  compared 
with  our  junk  mine. 

We  furnished  the  Studio  with  the  results  of  these 
mining  operations  and  with  Rip's  discarded  barrels 
and  nail  kegs,  which  made  excellent  tables  and 
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chairs.  We  placed  a  stewpan  under  each  leak  in  the 
roof.  We  bought  some  bedding  from  Roaring  See- 
buck  and  built  a  red-hot  fire  in  the  rusty  cast-iron 
stove.  Dressed  in  our  most  ancient  clothes,  we  ate 
from  tin  cans,  painted  walls  and  ceilings,  and  gen- 
erally enjoyed  ourselves. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  paint  a  seven-foot  ceiling  con- 
structed of  unplaned  boards?  If  not,  you  have  missed 
one  of  the  most  all-pervasive  experiences  of  life. 
Toodles  painted  the  walls  and  persuaded  me  to  paint 
the  ceilings  by  judicious  use  of  that  "you  great  big 
strong  man"  stuff,  with  which  the  female  of  the 
species  has  incited  her  man  to  do  the  dirty  work 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  And  I  fell  for  it  as  usual. 
I  got  paint  on  my  clothes,  and  in  my  hair  and  in  my 
eyes.  It  dripped  down  my  neck  and  ran  into  my 
mouth  and  ears.  I  got  paint  on  my  hands  and  on 
my  feet  and  on  my  glasses.  I  ate  paint,  I  drank 
paint,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  I  didn't  die  of 
turpentine  poisoning!  Finally  I  struck.  I  advo- 
cated ceilings  au  nature!.  Toodles  was  indignant 
and  then  tearful.  But  I  was  adamant.  Very  well, 
she  would  paint  ceilings  herself,  small  and  weak  as 
she  was!  By  this  time  the  paint  was  hardening  in 
my  veins.  It  must  have  stiffened  my  resolution.  I 
therefore  ejaculated,  "Go  to  it!" 

And  she  did— with  green  paint.  In  one  hour  she 
resembled  a  katydid  and  in  two  a  Nereid  rising  from 
a  sea-green  ocean  liberally  festooned  with  seaweed. 
I  led  her  before  our  only  mirror— and  she  capitu- 
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lated.  Thereafter  we  agreed  upon  the  beauty  and 
desirability  of  ceilings  au  nature!. 

Quite  naturally  the  neighbors  were  much  inter- 
ested in  our  activities.  Cars  would  slow  up  in  pass- 
ing, and  heads  would  occasionally  appear  in  the 
shrubbery.  As  cottages  took  shape  and  concrete 
platforms  appeared,  rumors  began  to  circulate. 

One  rainy  Sunday  morning  we  lay  late  after  a 
strenuous  Saturday  devoted  to  manual  labor.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  it  wasn't  the  Saturday  we  finally 
agreed  mutually  to  admire  ceilings  au  naturel. 
Anyway,  we  were  very  dirty.  I  had  not  yet  shaved, 
and  my  bath  had  been  a  bucket  of  cold  water  poured 
over  my  head  by  Toodles.  Some  of  it  had  spilled 
on  my  red  and  black  lumberjack. 

Toodles  was  wearing  one  of  those  British  sweat- 
ers which  expand  with  age.  You  buy  them  to  fit 
and  the  second  season  they  would  clothe  either  a 
giantess  or  a  circus  fat  woman  equally  well.  It  hung 
on  her  in  folds  like  the  skin  of  an  elephant  and 
reached  nearly  to  her  heels,  irregularly.  It  was 
smeared  with  green  and  yellow  paint.  She  hadn't 
done  her  hair  or  her  complexion.  Furthermore, 
we  had  just  finished  a  hearty  breakfast  of  kippers 
out  of  a  can,  of  which  traces  lurked  in  my  whiskers 
and  around  Toodles'  mouth.  Altogether  we  were 
a  thoroughly  unlovely  pair.  The  beds  weren't 
made  and  water  was  dripping  from  the  stained  ceil- 
ing of  the  Studio— which  was  hot  and  smelly— into 
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at  least  seven  dilapidated  stewpans  set  here  and  there 
on  the  foul  concrete  floor. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  As  I 
opened  it  there  entered  an  immaculate  young  gentle- 
man dressed  in  the  height  of  Bond  Street  hunting 
fashion.  His  deer  stalker  was  set  at  the  correct 
angle,  his  white  linen  gaiters  and  brown  brogues 
were  brilliant  spots  in  the  murk.  He  leaned  a  light 
sporting  rifle  against  the  door  frame  and  ordered 
his  red  Irish  setter  to  charge— outside— so  he 
wouldn't  soil  our  floor!  If  the  poor  mutt  had  ever 
charged  on  our  floor  he  would  certainly  have  got 
more  than  he  gave!  He  probably  would  have  died 
of  turpentine  poisoning! 

Our  visitor  entered  delicately,  obviously  holding 
his  nose  mentally.  His  manners  were  above  re- 
proach. He  explained  that  his  estate  lay  just  to  the 
north  of  us.  He  welcomed  us  to  this  exclusive 
neighborhood  and  expressed  polite  interest  in  our 
building  operations.  He  did  not  enthuse  over  our 
proposed  tenantry. 

"And  what  is  the  purpose  of  that  large  concrete 
platform?" 

By  this  time  Toodles  had  become  almost  hysteri- 
cal, it  was  so  obvious  that  we  were  regarded  either 
as  traveling  tinkers  invading  an  exclusive  country- 
side or  as  promoters  of  some  particularly  low  type 
of  street  carnival,  complete  with  roundabouts  and 
barrel  organs. 

"We  thought  we  would  hold  dances  on  that,"  she 
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explained.  "Probably  on  Sunday  nights.  Tommy 
saw  an  advertisement  for  a  steam  calliope  in  the 
Billboard  last  week—" 

But  by  this  time  our  visitor  had  fled  in  disorder, 
removing  his  rifle  and  his  Irish  setter  from  our  con- 
taminating influence  and  disappearing  rapidly  in 
the  charitable  mist.  He  subsequently  recovered  and 
became  one  of  our  best  friends,  even  putting  us  up 
for  the  golf  club,  where  we  later  laughed  many 
times  over  his  first  visit  to  "those  horrible  people." 

It  was  on  a  similar  day  that  Mother  arrived  to 
inspect  the  property  for  the  first  time,  but  being  of 
sterner  stuff  she  stuck  it  out,  although  she  did  look 
a  little  glum  as  she  faced  the  damp,  dirt  and  dis- 
order. She  confessed  afterward  that  the  mess 
seemed  hopeless  at  the  time  and  that  she  had  never 
eaten  a  meal  from  a  barrel  seated  on  a  nail  keg  be- 
fore. Mother  is  of  the  grande  dame  type,  built 
along  early  Gothic  lines,  so  that  her  appearance  was 
somewhat  incongruous  at  the  time. 

The  Colonial  House  was  ready  for  her  in  the 
spring,  however.  Solid  mitis-green  blinds  with  half- 
moons  in  them  had  been  added— it  must  be  con- 
fessed with  furtive  glances  toward  Mr.  Wentworth's 
house.  Downstairs  was  painted  white  and  cream 
and  upstairs  light  colonial  blue.  Father's  collec- 
tion of  antiques  was  trucked  down  from  upstate  and 
installed,  from  spinning  wheel  to  historical  platters. 
The  shingle  roof  was  repaired,  and  a  concrete  slab 
kept  the  rain  from  running  down  the  great  old  chim- 
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ney.  Blue  and  white  curtains  hung  at  the  windows, 
old  rugs  covered  the  highly  polished  floors,  and 
wood  fires  were  burning  in  the  fireplaces  the  eve- 
ning she  arrived,  so  all  was  well.  The  family  had 
entered  into  its  estate  and  was  at  last  prepared  to 
face  the  world  with  dignity  and  decorum. 


Ill 

FIRST  STEPS 

ElTER  in  the  spring  we  rented  the  White  Cottage 
(ex-barn)  to  an  old  classmate  and  his  wife  and 
child,  and  the  Gray  Cottage  (ex-hen-houses)  to  a 
bachelor  author.  We  decided  to  reserve  the  Studio 
for  ourselves  as  a  retreat  from  possible  overdoses  of 
Gothic  respectability  and  upstate  social  taboos. 
This  plan  seemed  to  permit  the  maximum  advan- 
tages of  leading  a  double  life  combined  with  a  mini- 
mum quantity  of  its  usual  drawbacks.  We  expected 
to  take  all  our  meals  at  the  Colonial  House  and  to 
sleep  there  most  of  the  time;  but  we  reckoned  with- 
out Tessie. 

Tessie  was  an  elderly  hypochondriac  with  a  per- 
manent sniff  who  had  been  in  Mother's  employ  in 
an  upstate  small  town  apartment  for  years. 
Mother's  food  requirements  were  of  the  simplest— 
as  long  as  she  had  plenty  of  coffee  and  fried  meat 
she  didn't  care.  She  seldom  entertained,  and  she 
was  neat  in  her  habits.  Furthermore,  she  was  in 
Maine  most  of  the  summer  and  went  to  Florida  in 
the  winter.  The  apartment  was  all  on  one  floor  and 
the  janitor  maintained  an  even  heat  of  eighty  de- 
grees throughout  the  year  and  cleaned  the  halls  and 
front  walks.  Inasmuch  as  Tessie  lived  mostly  on 
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patent  medicines,  it  should  be  evident  from  what 
I  have  said  that  she  had  lived  an  exceedingly  easy 
life. 

At  Green  Acres— for  so  we  had  ostentatiously 
named  our  place— Tessie  had  to  tend  the  furnace 
between  Mr.  Wentworth's  morning  and  evening 
visits.  She  had  to  sweep  the  front  walk,  and  she  had 
to  do  for  at  least  three  people  over  the  week-end. 
Sometimes  we  even  had  the  effrontery  to  invite 
guests  for  dinner  or  tea.  We  even  once— only  once 
—outraged  her  by  having  overnight  guests.  The 
final  insult  was  administered  when  we  asked  her,  as 
summer  advanced,  to  serve  our  meals  on  the  porch. 
She  feared  the  open  air  and  especially  "night  air" 
as  the  devil  fears  holy  water.  Service,  therefore- 
even  at  an  evening  temperature  of  seventy-five  de- 
grees—was rendered  on  the  run  with  a  shawl 
wrapped  tightly  around  her  head,  under  a  perfect 
barrage  of  sniffs. 

Finally  Tessie's  disapproval  became  unavoidable. 
She  began  to  groan  and  sigh  until  Toodles  declared 
she  could  hear  her  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  rail- 
road station  half  a  mile  from  the  house.  One  stormy 
night  I  suggested  a  contest  between  Tessie  and  the 
wind  in  the  trees.  Mother  was  not  amused.  Finally 
Tessie  took  to  her  bed  every  week-end  and  we  had 
to  pack  her  off. 

Another  disillusionment  occurred  at  this  time. 
Never  having  lived  with  a  wife  and  a  mother  at  the 
same  time,  I  had  some  crazy  notion  emanating  from 
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the  depths  of  masculine  innocence  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  two  women  looking  after  me.  My 
illusion  was  that  they  would  each  naturally  seek  to 
outdo  the  other  in  pandering  to  my  ease  and  com- 
fort—and that  I  would  from  time  to  time  bestow 
alternate  and  just  praise— and  so  encourage  the 
delectable  competition  with  great  advantage  to  my- 
self. But  it  didn't  work  out  that  way!  Although 
I  still  firmly  believe  that  I  have  the  best  wife  and 
the  best  mother  in  the  world,  I  have  absolutely  lost 
all  desire  to  emulate  the  Turk. 

We  also  began  to  have  growing  pains.  Toodles' 
appetite  for  "a  few  bright  chintzes"  had  only  been 
stimulated  by  her  experiences  with  other  people's 
domiciles.  She  wanted  some  of  her  own.  We  also 
began  to  read  seed  catalogues  and  to  take  notice  of 
our  friends'  gardens.  My  weakness  for  mail-order 
catalogues  again  reasserted  itself.  So  we  decided  to 
develop  the  Studio  for  ourselves. 

We  cut  a  door  in  the  back  overlooking  the  pond. 
We  put  on  new  roofing  paper  and  cut  a  few  more 
windows.  We  built  stoops  front  and  back,  and  we 
indulged  in  some  more  painting.  As  a  result  we 
constructed  the  beginnings  of  a  home  of  our  own. 
While  there  was  a  certain  incongruity  between 
heavy  mission  tables  salvaged  from  our  early  marital 
experiences  and  mass-production  metal  divans  from 
Roaring  Seebuck,  I  found  that  "a  few  bright 
chintzes"  covered  a  multitude  of  sins  and  the  effect 
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was  on  the  whole  conducive  to  the  slightly  Bohe- 
mian air  expected  of  a  studio. 

This  was  the  early  studio  period,  anyway,  when 
the  epidemic  spread  from  artists'  colonies  to  pent- 
houses on  Park  Avenue.  Besides  artists,  writers  had 
studios,  musicians  had  studios,  actresses  had  studios, 
brokers  had  studios,  and  even  bootleggers  went  in 
for  large  north  lights  and  gave  studio  parties,  until 
you  never  knew  whether  you  would  be  expected  to 
buy  a  picture  or  a  case  of  bathtub  gin  when  you  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  a  studio  party  from  a  new 
acquaintance. 

In  Westport  it  also  became  the  fashion  to  recon- 
struct barns.  Farmers  sold  their  cowsheds  and 
chicken  houses  to  city  dwellers,  who  rebuilt  them 
into  fearful  and  surprising  domiciles.  Delicately 
nurtured  ladies  slept  in  haymows,  danced  and  dined 
on  the  threshing  floor,  and  cooked  their  meals  in 
horse  stalls  which  smelled  faintly  of  their  former 
occupants.  So  that  on  the  whole  we  were  living 
at  the  height  of  the  mode,  even  though  an  occa- 
sional stray  social  climber  would  shudder  at  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  peasantry,  as  it  were,  and  cross 
us  off  her  visiting  list  after  one  horror-stricken  look 
at  our  menage. 

Fortunately  Westport  proved  to  be  a  true  metro- 
politan center— the  others  being  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York.  We  discovered  that  it  contained  almost 
any  variety  of  society  desired— from  ducal  families 
occupying  huge  shore-front  estates— on  through  in- 
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dependent  and  God-fearing  natives,  and  university 
professors,  world-famous  artists,  writers,  actors  and 
musicians— to  commercial  artists,  interior  decorators, 
and  sophisticates  who  traded  wives.  Among  all 
these  varieties  of  society  almost  no  social  levels 
existed.  The  passport  to  popularity  was  personality, 
charm,  and  lack  of  snobbishness.  There  was  no  one 
you  could  not  afford  to  know.  And  if  there  were 
any  who  could  not  afford  to  know  you,  they  sooner 
or  later  moved  to  Greenwich  and  weren't  missed. 

We  joined  the  country  club  and  the  hunt  club— 
although  we  never  got  as  far  as  a  pink  coat  and  a 
horse.  We  hired  a  bath-house  at  the  beach  and 
joined  the  Sunday-morning  salon  that  there  dis- 
cusses art,  literature  and  scandal  in  bathing  suits. 
We  went  to  costume  parties  in  barns  and  discovered 
a  latent  capacity  for  bathtub  gin.  Mother  joined 
the  church  and  the  local  chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  and 
occasionally  rescued  us  from  the  road  to  ruin,  much 
to  our  amusement. 

And  we  experienced  our  first  real  spring.  We 
had  occasionally  visited  the  country  in  the  spring, 
but  we  had  never  really  seen  and  smelled  a  whole 
spring  from  beginning  to  end.  We  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  wallow  in  a  spring.  Our  first  dis- 
covery was  that  spring  is  an  uncertain  cold  and 
blustery  affair— that  the  literary  idea  of  warm,  sweet, 
sunshiny,  gentle  spring  is  largely  an  illusion.  If  you 
get  a  warm  day  you  go  to  sleep  or  work  up  a  sweat 
which  shortly  freezes  on  your  brow  and  gives  you 
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pneumonia.  Also  an  all-providing  Providence  has 
decreed  lots  of  rain,  suitable  for  rising  sap  and  grow- 
ing things,  so  that  you  are  wet  most  of  the  time. 
Finally,  when  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  everything 
under  foot  resolves  itself  into  a  glutinous  mixture 
resembling  a  combination  of  blackberry  jam  and 
new-made  chocolate  fudge,  which  pulls  off  your 
rubbers  and  drives  conscientious  housewives  mad. 

But  this  isn't  all.  You  discover  that  the  poet  who 
sang  of  ''green  bursting  buds  of  spring"  was  an  in- 
accurate observer.  Spring  buds  are  red  and  pink 
and  gray  and  beige,  and  brown  and  purple  and  yel- 
low, but  until  the  leaves  really  begin  to  form,  spring 
is  not  a  green  festival.  Furthermore,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  like  peach  trees  and  forsythia  which 
start  with  the  flower. 

First  the  swamp  maples  and  alders  begin  to 
blush.  The  willows  get  yellower.  Then  limbs  and 
twigs  everywhere  get  redder  and  yellower  so  you 
notice  them.  Then  you  see  that  a  lot  of  buds  are 
larger  than  the  last  time  you  looked  at  them— per- 
haps during  the  January  thaw— and  there  is  more 
color  in  them.  The  lilacs  are  getting  impatient  and 
so  are  the  ash  trees  and  the  huckleberries.  The 
mulberries  and  the  oaks,  being  conservatives,  aren't 
taking  any  chances.  Spring  has  got  to  prove  it  has 
arrived  to  stay  before  they  will  take  any  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  The  cherry  buds  and  the  horse- 
chestnut  buds  are  becoming  more  glutinous. 

Shortly  the  pussy-willow  buds  get  furry  at  the 
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ends.  The  huckleberry  buds  begin  to  look  more 
like  little  rosettes  and  soon  bright  red  tassels  appear 
on  the  soft  maples  and  brown  plumes  appear  on  the 
swamp  alders.  From  then  on  it  is  a  race  to  see 
which  tree  can  unfurl  its  flags  first. 

One  day  the  prevailing  color  of  the  forest  is 
brown  and  gray  with  lavender  shadows.  Almost 
imperceptibly  spots  begin  to  brighten  up.  Areas 
of  gray-green  appear,  pink  areas,  yellow  areas. 
Whole  sections  take  on  the  color  of  ashes  of  roses. 
Even  the  pines  appear  brighter.  The  symphony  of 
color  changes  daily  with  first  one  tint  in  the  ascend- 
ant and  then  another.  This  lasts  almost  a  week 
before  a  general  agreement  as  to  color  is  reached 
and  the  prevailing  note  is  a  new- washed  green.  The 
poet  who  saw  only  the  green  in  spring  arrived  only 
for  the  finale  and  missed  the  best  part  of  the  show. 

While  this  is  going  on  in  the  forest,  the  grass  in 
the  fields  is  getting  greener  and  the  skunk  cabbage 
is  pushing  up  along  the  streams.  Grass  fires  frighten 
the  householder  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  scent 
of  burning  leaves.  All  sorts  of  little  things  are  hap- 
pening under  the  leaves  and  in  protected  corners 
of  the  stone  walls.  Strange  little  flowers  appear 
briefly.  Shadberry  bushes  blossom  and  peach  trees 
burst  forth  in  bridal  pink.  Plum  trees  suddenly  be- 
come masses  of  white.  Then  the  cherry  trees  bloom. 
The  symphony  reaches  its  climax  with  the  apple 
blossoms,  which  first  fill  the  air  with  clouds  of  pink- 
and-white  perfume  and  then  shower  the  earth  with 
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slowly  falling  petals.  After  that  the  music  subsides 
into  an  aromatic  interval  when  the  heavy  scent  of 
wild-cherry  blooms  is  accompanied  by  the  drone  of 
newly  awakened  bees.  Finally  spring  dies  amid  the 
perfume  of  lavender  and  white  locust  blossoms,  and 
summer  has  arrived.  The  tempo  of  this  master- 
piece varies  from  year  to  year.  Sometimes  it  is 
played  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks;  sometimes 
it  lasts  only  a  few  days.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
weather,  but  in  any  case  don't  miss  it  if  you  can 
help  it. 

While  these  symphonies  of  color  and  perfume 
were  taking  place  a  lot  of  low  comedy  was  going  on 
in  the  trees  and  under  the  bushes.  Squirrels 
scratched  furiously  at  the  fleas  they  had  acquired  in 
their  winter  quarters.  Field  mice  were  routed  out 
of  their  burrows  in  our  mattresses  and  took  to  the 
bush  with  their  naked  pink  young  hanging  to  their 
breasts  like  grim  death.  Chipmunks  chattered  on 
the  stone  walls  and  crows  stalked  austerely  about  the 
fields.  Bluejays  fought  with  the  squirrels— usually 
at  dawn  when  we  were  hoping  for  at  least  another 
two  hours'  sleep.  Bluebirds  appeared  and  looked 
over  last  year's  nests.  The  robin,  who  is  an  up-and- 
doing  citizen,  arrived  with  the  fox  sparrows.  Song 
sparrows  nearly  burst  their  throats.  Male  wrens 
selected  their  nests  and  behaved  disgustingly  when 
the  females  appeared.  Finally,  the  catbird,  who  is 
a  humorist  and  an  atheist,  began  to  mew  in  the  cat 
briers  and  we  knew  that  summer  had  come. 
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All  this  we  drank  in  with  the  eager  thirst  of  apart- 
ment dwellers  long  immured  within  stone  walls. 
We  tramped  the  hills  and  we  dragged  each  other  to 
windows  and  doors  with  squeaks  of  delight  to  wit- 
ness each  other's  discoveries. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  had  enough 
fresh  asparagus.  The  commercial  bed  planted  by 
the  farmer-artist  began  to  bear.  When  we  had 
bought  the  place  in  October  this  bed  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us.  Later  it  looked  so  dreary  and 
bare  we  decided  it  needed  attention  by  an  expert. 
The  village  banker  recommended  the  chief  of  the 
volunteer  fire  department.  This  was  democracy 
with  a  vengeance.  Our  idea  of  a  fire  chief  gained 
from  residence  in  various  metropolises  was  a  re- 
splendent and  portly  individual,  liberally  decorated 
with  gold  braid,  who  was  driven  furiously  through 
a  respectfully  halted  traffic  in  a  large  red  limousine. 
Not  so  Moriarty. 

Moriarty  was  portly,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
self-respecting  Irishman,  but  he  sported  neither 
gold  braid  nor  limousine.  Nor  was  he  afraid  to 
wield  a  hoe.  He  inspected  the  bed  and  then  re- 
marked: 

"Pfwat  she  needs  is  manure  an'  salt.  I  kin  get 
yez  the  salt  all  right,  but  since  these  dom  gasoline 
buggies  has  been  replacin'  the  once  noble  horse,  an* 
the  cows  has  moved  back  in  the  hills,  the  manure 
is  not  so  aisy.  However,  we'll  manage. 

"Ye  may  think  it's  quare  to  put  salt  on  asparagus 
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before  it's  cooked,  but  if  ye  had  tramped  the  salt 
meadows  as  much  as  I  have,  lookin'  for  woild  as- 
paragus, which  is  the  daintiest  fruit  in  the  worrld, 
ye  would  know  that  asparagus  just  hankers  fur  salt. 
An'  it  keeps  the  weeds  down.  But  also  ye  must 
feed  the  brute. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  ye  the  tale  of  how  I  fed  the  prize 
poonkin?  Sure  an'  it  wuz  this  way.  Mulhaley  an' 
I  had  raised  some  good  poonkins  in  our  gardens, 
which  are  next  each  other.  Nothin'  much  to  brag 
about,  ye  know,  but  now  an'  thin  wan  or  the  other 
of  us  would  take  a  first  or  a  second  prize  at  the  Dan- 
bury  Fair.  Thin  Mulhaley's  Uncle  Terence  died 
and  left  him  a  rich  man.  He  must  have  got  six  or 
seven  hunder  dollars  from  the  ould  man. 

"An*  Mulhaley  swore  I'd  never  get  a  look-in  with 
me  poonkins  at  the  Danbury  Fair  again.  He  bought 
real  manure  be  the  cartload.  An'  he  rotted  it.  An' 
he  plowed  the  ground  deep.  I  could  see  I  had  me 
work  cut  out  for  me. 

"Just  about  that  time  a  lady  opened  a  hash-house 
next  to  the  Cintral  Fire  Station.  She  called  it  'Ye 
Olde  Cookery  Shoppe.'  An'  she  wuz  the  most 
wasteful  ould  bitch  I  ever  see.  Big  meals  she 
cooked  whether  she  had  any  customers  or  not.  An' 
most  of  them  she  buried  in  a  hole  back  of  the 
Cintral  Fire  Station. 

"So  I  got  to  thinkin'.  If  travelers  along  the  Post 
Road  won't  ate  her  vittles,  mebbe  I  kin  get  a  poon- 
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kin  to  ate  them.  A  poonkin  ain't  so  dom  particular! 
An*  pork  chops  and  mince  pie  is  nourishin'. 

"So  I  took  the  seeds  I  had  saved  from  me  biggest 
prize  poonkin.  An*  I  dug  the  groun'  deep  in  a 
sunny  spot  back  of  the  Cintral  Fire  Station.  An'  I 
dug  a  deep  pit.  An'  on  three  sides  of  me  pit  I 
planted  me  poonkin  seeds.  Then  I  wint  to  the 
ould  dame  who  owned  Ye  Olde  Cookery  Shoppe 
with  me  hat  in  me  hand.  An'  I  said,  polite  as  ye 
plaze:  'Mrs.  Montmorency,  I  would  be  plazed  to 
personally  remove  yer  garbage  daily.  I  have  a  bit 
of  a  garden  which  I  cultivate  in  me  leisure  hours 
betwane  fires,  which  would  appreciate  the  swell 
swill  which,  dumped  where  it  is,  might  get  ye  into 
trouble  with  the  local  authorities.' 

"The  ould  girl  wuz  plazed.  I  have  a  certain  way 
with  the  wimmen,  ye  understand,  an'  so  I  began  to 
feed  me  poonkins.  Most  of  the  swill  I  dumped  in 
me  pit,  but  now  an'  then  I  would  feed  one  o'  me 
poonkins  a  specially  nice  pork  chop  or  half  a  custard 
pie  be  hand.  Poonkins  is  only  human  an'  appre- 
ciate such  little  ittintions,  ye  understand.  They're 
just  like  people— only  more  grateful. 

"An*  did  me  poonkins  grow?  Ye  nivver  saw  such 
big  brutal-lookin'  shoots  as  schprung  up.  They  fair 
busted  the  earth  wide  open— like  a  miniachoor  earth- 
quake it  wuz.  An'  the  vines  wuz  as  big  as  me  arrum 
an'  the  leaves  wuz  like  elephants'  ears! 

"Whin  me  poonkin  vines  begun  to  bloom,  I 
begun  pinchin'  off  the  blossoms.  I  done  this  very 
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careful  so  I  would  be  sure  to  get  good  ones  in  the 
right  place.  Be  the  time  the  poonkins  themselves 
begun  to  form  I  wuz  down  to  just  wan  on  each  of 
me  three  vines.  The  dawgs  smashed  wan  of  them 
before  I  built  me  fence,  so  in  the  end  I  had  only 
two  poonkins.  An*  did  I  baby  thim?  Ivery  day 
I  wattered  thim— sometimes  twice  a  day.  An*  I  fed 
them,  be  hand,  the  choicest  bits  from  the  hash-house 
in  addition  to  what  their  roots  drew  from  the  main 
pit.  An'  I  manicured  them  and  dusted  them  with 
bug  powder,  an*  did  they  grow! 

"Sure  an'  you  nivver  saw  such  poonkins!  They 
looked  as  big  as  the  balloon  at  the  Danbury  Fair. 
An'  they  must  o'  weighed  'most  a  ton.  An'  yellow! 
They  looked  like  twin  harvest  moons  settin'  over 
the  Saugatuck!  Of  course  I  nivver  said  a  word  to 
annyone  about  these  poonkins  which  me  fence  con- 
cealed completely. 

"The  day  before  the  Danbury  Fair  opened  I  wuz 
out  in  me  garden— me  regular  garden,  ye  under- 
stand—where I  had  a  few  bits  o'  poonkins  about  as 
usual.  Mulhaley's  poonkins  wuz  extra  good  that 
year,  considerin'  that  he  wuz  not  much  better  than 
an  Orangeman.  Mulhaley  looks  over  the  fince  an* 
spits  and  sez— with  a  mane  grin  on  his  dirthy  face: 

'  'Sure,  an'  are  ye  takin'  yer  poonkins  to  Danbury 
this  year?' 

"  I'm  thinkin'  of  it,'  sez  I.  'I  raley  nade  an  ex- 
cuse fer  takin'  the  fire  truck  so  far  away  from  home, 
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ye  understand.  An'  havin'  no  rich  uncle  I  can't 
afford  me  own  limmyzine,  ye  know/ 

"Thin  the  mane  booger's  eyes  lights  up,  and  he 
sez: 

'  'Sure  an'  if  ye  are  takin'  your  bit  poonkins  to 
the  Fair  ye  might  have  room  for  wan  or  two  o' 
mine?  Me  bein'  a  taxpayer  an'  all,'  sez  he. 

'  'Sure/  sez  I,  risolootly  controllin'  me  temper, 
Til  call  fer  you  and  yer  poonkins  at  siven  o'clock 
in  the  marnin'/ 

"So  late  that  afternoon  I  rings  the  fire  alarm  an' 
calls  out  the  byes  fer  a  practise  drill.  I  swears  them 
all  to  secrecy  and  then  indooces  thim  to  load  me 
poonkins  in  the  front  of  the  truck.  An'  a  big  job 
it  wuz  for  sixteen  men.  It  took  thim  nearly  an 
hour,  it  did.  An'  they  were  ready  for  their  tub  o' 
suds  whin  they  finished! 

"I  covered  me  poonkins  with  a  tarpolyan  which 
I  wrapped  carefully  around  me  beauties  so  they 
wouldn't  bruise,  and  drove  the  truck  into  me  barn, 
which  I  locked. 

"Nixt  marnin'  at  daybreak  I  distributed  three 
poonkins  from  me  regular  garden  around  on  the 
tarpolyan,  ate  me  breakfast,  an'  honked  fur  Mul- 
haley.  Mulhaley  looks  at  all  of  me  visible  poon- 
kins an'  sez: 

"  'Sure  an'  ye  ain't  goin'  to  enter  them  crab- 
apples  in  the  poonkin  class  at  Danbury,  are  yez?' 
I  looks  kind  o'  down  in  the  mouth  and  sez: 

"  'They  don't  look  much  alongside  yours,  but  yez 
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can  never  tell.  Annyway  I  believe  in  the  luck  of 
the  Irish,'  I  sez. 

"  'Crabapples!'  sez  Mulhaley. 

"When  we  draw  up  before  the  exhibition  build- 
ing at  the  Fair  I  slips  down  an'  collects  twelve  strong 
men— eight  of  thim  fire  laddies  from  Westport,  who 
had  come  over  to  see  the  fun. 

'  'An'  what  are  yez  goin'  to  do  with  yer  army?' 
sez  Mulhaley,  whin  I  arrive  with  me  boardin'  party. 

"  'First,'  sez  I,  'they  is  goin'  to  pick  crabapples!' 
an*  I  points  to  Mulhaley's  poonkins. 

'  'An'  now,  min,'  sez  I,  uncoverin'  me  beauties, 
'proceed  to  conduct  the  Grand  Prize  Poonkins  of 
All  Time  to  the  Exhibition  Hall!' 

"Well,  ye  know,  Mulhaley  nivver  got  over  it.  He 
took  to  drink,  an'  in  less  than  ten  years  died  a  poor 
man!" 

After  this  tale  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  refuse 
Moriarty  a  load  of  manure,  little  as  I  could  afford 
such  luxuries.  The  asparagus  showed  its  gratitude 
even  as  Moriarty 's  "poonkins"  and  responded 
bountifully.  Much  too  bountifully  in  the  end! 

Shortly  after  Easter  the  purple  shoots  began  to 
push  the  earth  apart  and  within  a  week  stood  in 
well-defined  rows  over  the  entire  quarter  acre.  We 
were  almost  beside  ourselves.  This  was  our  first 
vegetable  from  our  own  garden.  And  such  a  vege- 
table! After  the  first  bitter  stalks,  each  shoot  be- 
came large  and  succulent.  Some  of  them  were  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  And  they  displayed  the  most 
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fascinating  color  combinations  of  purple  and  green. 
They  were  almost  iridescent.  And  tender?  They 
were  so  tender  and  crisp  that  it  was  difficult  not  to 
break  the  stalks  as  we  cut  them.  We  sometimes  ate 
pieces  raw. 

But  the  real  treat  came  when  the  stalks  were 
cooked.  Poor  city  dwellers  who  buy  wilted  bunches 
at  the  grocer's,  all  of  a  week  old,  know  nothing  of 
the  succulence  of  asparagus  fresh  from  the  garden. 
And  as  for  canned  asparagus— if  I  find  a  piece  in 
my  salad  I  remove  it  like  a  loathsome  insect.  We 
had  asparagus  vinaigrette.  We  had  asparagus  on 
toast,  dripping  with  butter.  We  had  creamed 
asparagus  and  asparagus  soup.  We  had  it  every 
day  for  luncheon  and  every  day  for  dinner— quan- 
tities of  it.  We  even  had  it  for  Sunday-morning 
breakfast.  We  couldn't  get  enough  of  it.  But  the 
faster  we  ate  it,  the  faster  it  grew.  The  asparagus 
was  manifesting  its  gratitude.  If  we  didn't  cut  the 
thick  heads  as  they  appeared,  the  shoots  spindled 
out  and  got  tough.  There  are  also  physical  difficul- 
ties which  render  it  difficult  to  swing  a  flexible 
cooked  stalk,  fourteen  inches  long,  into  the  mouth 
gracefully  and  without  disaster. 

So  we  began  sharing  our  asparagus  with  our 
tenants.  Toodles  and  a  girl  friend  even  peddled 
it  around  the  neighborhood.  About  the  middle 
of  the  first  week  in  June  we  invited  in  our  friends 
with  the  proviso  that  they  should  do  their  own 
cutting.  By  the  middle  of  June  I  was  stealing  out 
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after  dark  and  emulating  the  Oriental  potentate 
who  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  daisies.  And 
I  left  them  where  they  fell.  Asparagus  three  times 
a  day,  every  day,  had  begun  to  pall.  Canned  goods 
began  to  look  good  to  us.  By  the  last  week  in  June 
our  eyes  were  nearly  popping  from  our  heads  and 
we  exuded  melted  butter  and  cream  and  vinaigrette 
sauce  from  every  pore.  So  I  consulted  Moriarty 
and  we  let  the  damn  things  grow  and  turned  our 
attention  gratefully  to  June  peas.  The  next  year  we 
plowed  about  half  the  bed  under  and  cut  down 
on  the  manure.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
gratitude! 

The  balance  of  our  bed  has  now  been  going  strong 
for  ten  years.  We  confine  our  consumption  of 
asparagus  to  May  and  June  and  we  eat  it  only  once 
a  day.  But  we  still  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
like  asparagus  fresh  from  the  garden  and  that  there 
is  no  vegetable  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  ar- 
rive so  early  and  to  prove  so  welcome,  from  the  time 
that  you  are  thoroughly  surfeited  with  preserved 
vegetables  until  the  other  spring  vegetables  appear. 
But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  feeding  your  "poon- 
kins"  too  generously  or  you  may  be  embarrassed  at 
their  gratitude,  as  we  were. 


IV 
MR.  WENTWORTH  RESIGNS 

IN  the  days  when  we  spent  considerable  periods 
in  England,  Toodles  and  I  often  remarked  upon 
the  tendency  of  elderly  ladies  in  country  inns  to 
complain  about  their  gardeners.  At  the  time  we 
regarded  it  as  vulgar  ostentation.  We  had  been 
treated  ad  nauseam  to  discussions  of  the  servant 
question  at  home,  but  there  appeared  to  be  some- 
thing peculiarly  vicious  about  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
lishwomen toward  their  gardeners. 

This  seemed  strange.  Never  having  had  any  ex- 
perience with  gardens,  we  couldn't  see  any  justi- 
fication for  such  an  attitude.  We  regarded  garden- 
ers as  pleasant  old  gentlemen  in  smocks,  who  pulled 
their  forelocks  and  said  "Yes,  zur"  and  "No,  zur" 
in  return  for  sixpence,  and  who  were  immensely 
proud  of  their  domains.  We  reasoned  that  there 
must  be  something  ennobling  about  life  in  a  garden. 
Think  of  the  joy  of  arriving  at  your  work  early  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  violet  and  of 
being  permitted  to  putter  about  all  day,  amid  the 
fragrance  of  damask  roses  and  the  scent  of  new- 
mown  lawns.  Think  of  the  pleasures  of  culling  out 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  with  the  longest  stalks 
and  of  presenting  them  to  Her  Ladyship  and  re- 
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ceiving  her  words  of  appreciation.  Think  of  the 
delight  of  doing  only  constructive  work  and  of 
bringing  pleasure  to  all  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact.  Consider  the  healthy  life,  spent  in  the 
open  air  and  the  sunshine.  Contemplate  the  varied 
exercise  and  the  appetite  with  which  the  gardener 
must  fairly  wolf  his  meals  with  no  fear  of  indiges- 
tion. 

We  wondered  how  such  fortunate  beings  could 
ever  consent  to  accept  money  for  the  privilege  of 
performing  such  delightful  tasks  amidst  such  charm- 
ing surroundings.  We  were  sure  that  the  gardener 
must  be  the  noblest  work  of  a  Divine  Creator  in 
both  character  and  temperament,  and  we  regarded 
Englishwomen's  criticism  as  a  peculiar  manifesta- 
tion of  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance. 

Little  did  we  realize  that  a  gardener's  life  is  not 
a  happy  one— that  it  is  a  continuous  war  to  the  knife 
from  dawn  to  dark  against  a  host  of  enemies  of  the 
most  ruthless  and  underhanded  kind.  We  did  not 
know  that  this  internecine  warfare  can  only  be  won 
by  disregarding  all  rules  of  civilized  combat.  We 
did  not  realize  that  you  must  hit  below  the  belt, 
stab  in  the  back,  poison  the  wells  and  burn  your 
enemies  alive.  We  did  not  perceive  that,  even 
then,  countless  hordes  would  spring  up  where  least 
expected  and  lay  waste  the  country.  We  were  not 
aware  that  they  would  employ  every  possible  dis- 
guise from  camouflage  to  invisibility,  that  they 
would  work  underground  and  in  the  air  and 
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even  reproduce  themselves  with  incredible  rapidity. 

Little  did  we  sense  the  effect  which  all  this  bloody 
warfare  would  have  upon  a  normal  human  being. 
Besides,  what  chance  has  a  gardener  with  only  two 
eyes  against  an  enemy  with  a  thousand  optics, 
equipped  to  look  seven  ways  at  once?  Attempting 
to  look  seven  ways  at  once  continuously  is  not  good 
for  a  man's  nervous  system.  Furthermore,  a  civi- 
lized man  has  ideals,  so  that  war  on  an  insect  enemy, 
entirely  devoid  of  ethics,  produces  continual  irrita- 
tion. Some  way  it  doesn't  seem  fair  and  it  makes 
the  gardener  bitter. 

Besides  insects  there  are  the  weeds.  Weeds  are 
just  as  grateful  as  "poonkins"  and  asparagus,  and 
it  is  very  annoying  to  have  weeds  arrive  unbidden  at 
an  expensive  banquet  which  has  been  provided  for 
dahlias.  Sometimes  weeds  even  masquerade  as  in- 
vited guests  and  are  welcomed  and  encouraged  in 
place  of  real  guests,  who  are  pulled  up  by  mistake 
and  thrown  on  the  trash  heap.  Think  of  the 
chagrin  of  the  gardener  who  takes  a  rival  out  to  see 
how  well  his  dahlia  is  doing,  and  discovers  that  he 
has  harbored  a  dock  weed  in  his  bosom! 

Furthermore,  there  is  always  a  weed— or  several 
weeds— which  will  survive  under  conditions  which 
will  cause  any  self-respecting  vegetable  or  flower  to 
curl  up  and  die.  This  is  very  annoying  to  a  parent. 
And  weeds  have  such  foul  physical  advantages  and 
reproduction  habits.  They  grow  roots  of  exceeding 
toughness  which  penetrate  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
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and  refuse  to  be  pulled  up.  Removing  the  top 
doesn't  do  any  good.  They  simply  start  over  again 
with  renewed  vigor.  If  you  do  succeed  in  pulling 
one  up,  all  your  dahlias  are  uprooted  at  the  same 
time  and  die  in  consequence.  The  less  said  about 
the  reproduction  habits  of  weeds,  the  better.  Their 
seeds  will  stick  to  Scot  ties  and  to  silk  stockings; 
autumn  breezes  will  bear  them  from  the  fetid  swamp 
where  they  belong,  to  your  most  carefully  prepared 
bed.  Birds  will  carry  them  and  cows  will  carry 
them— but  I  am  becoming  indelicate! 

If  the  insects  could  be  induced  to  eat  up  the 
weeds,  the  gardener's  life  would  be  a  happy  one. 
This  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  but  so 
far  no  one  has  discovered  any  effective  method  of 
educating  the  insects  to  prefer  a  diet  of  weeds.  It 
is  too  bad.  America  has  outstanding  inventors  and 
millions  of  educators.  If  we  could  cross  the  breeds 
and  invent  an  educational  system  which  would  in- 
duce the  insects  to  eat  up  the  weeds,  there  would 
be  a  fortune  in  it! 

Then  there  is  the  weather.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
try  to  laugh  it  off  with  such  ancient  jingles  as: 

Whether  it  rain,  or  whether  it  snow! 
We  must  have  weather,  whether  or  no. 
Whether  it's  cold  or  whether  it's  hot! 
We  must  have  weather,  whether  or  not. 

Weather  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  gardener,  as  it 
is  to  the  farmer,  and  it  is  always  wrong.  If  he  plants 
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some  new  trees  which  need  rain,  the  sun  shines 
brightly  and  there  is  a  strong  drying  wind  from  the 
west.  If  his  lawn  has  become  a  mildewed  morass, 
it  rains  copiously  and  continuously.  As  soon  as  nice 
healthy  leaves  appear  on  his  rosebushes,  there  is  late 
frost  which  turns  them  black,  and  as  soon  as  his 
Concords  and  his  tomatoes  are  really  luscious,  there 
is  an  early  frost  which  reduces  them  to  swill!  Oh, 
yes,  the  weather  can  do  lots  of  things  to  harass  the 
gardener.  And  it  does  them  with  a  quaint  unex- 
pectedness that  annoys  him  considerably. 

Besides  all  these  natural  pests  there  are  various 
unnatural  pests— such  as  visitors  and  dogs.  Visitors 
always  tread  where  grass  seed  has  just  been  planted 
—invariably  in  French  heels.  Or  they  pick  the  buds 
with  the  flowers,  or  they  make  infuriating  remarks. 
What  dogs  do,  can't  be  mentioned  in  polite  society 
—but  the  gardener  is  at  least  permitted  the  satisfac- 
tion of  throwing  rocks  at  the  dogs! 

Then  he  has  grievances.  The  boss  will  never— 
any  place,  any  time,  anywhere— buy  any  gardener 
enough  fertilizer!  Furthermore,  the  boss's  wife  al- 
ways insists  on  giving  the  gardener  orders.  He  re- 
taliates by  referring  to  her  as  "She,"  but  that  is 
small  satisfaction.  Also  the  boss  always  wants  to 
raise  certain  fool  things  which  are  at  total  variance 
with  the  things  the  gardener  wants  to  raise.  Fur- 
thermore, the  boss  infallibly  wants  him  to  work  in 
the  strawberry  bed  when  the  potatoes  need  hoeing. 
Both  the  boss  and  his  wife  everlastingly  desire  to 
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pick  things— usually  before  they  are  ripe.  And  the 
cook  invades  the  garden  and  creates  havoc  among 
the  cucumbers. 

No  wonder  the  gardener  is  soured.  No  wonder 
he  becomes  a  pessimist  and  can't  see  the  roses  for 
the  slugs.  No  wonder  the  gardener  hates  the  gar- 
den. Your  true  gardener  hates  everything  that  is 
on  the  earth,  and  above  the  earth,  and  beneath  the 
earth,  and  in  the  waters  underneath  the  earth,  with 
a  malignant  Old  Testament  hatred  that  really  re- 
quires ancient  Hebrew  for  proper  expression.  He 
becomes  crabbed  and  his  eyes  glisten  with  the  un- 
easy wrath  of  a  hunted  animal  every  time  he  is  ap- 
proached. Finally  he  takes  to  drink,  and  when  he 
is  in  the  last  throes  of  delirium  tremens,  you  feel 
that  he  is  really  happier  with  his  purple  snakes  and 
pink  elephants  than  he  was  among  the  pests  which 
infest  his  garden. 

The  disease  is  catching  even  if  you  only  own  a 
garden.  Much  as  Toodles  loves  her  garden,  she  is 
never  able  to  enjoy  it.  Suppose  I  feel  romantic  and 
we  elect  to  stroll  through  the  garden  at  dusk.  I 
have  recently  emerged  from  the  subway  and  the 
scent  of  the  stock  and  nicotiana  impregnates  the 
evening  air.  There  is  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  sea. 
The  hermit  thrushes  have  just  finished  their  eve- 
ning song  and  the  tree  toads  are  calling  to  each 
other. 

"Isn't  this  just  heavenly?"  say  I. 

"I  told  Joe  to  spray  those  roses  for  aphids  three 
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days  ago!  There's  hardly  a  leaf  left  on  them!"  she 
responds. 

"But  look  at  those  hollyhocks  over  the  wall. 
Aren't  they  magnificent?"  say  I. 

"Those  wild-cherry  trees  are  alive  with  cater- 
pillar nests!  They  make  me  sick!!  We'll  have  to 
chop  every  one  of  them  down!"  she  replies. 

"Let's  go  up  on  Sunset  Rock  and  watch  the  after- 
glow. I  want  to  tell  you  about  something  interest- 
ing that  happened  at  the  office,"  say  I. 

"The  beds  are  just  full  of  slugs.  Ugh!  They  are 
horrible!  I  cut  at  least  a  thousand  of  them  in  two 
with  your  nail  scissors  today,"  she  hisses. 

When  we  get  up  on  the  rock  she  tells  me  that 
Japanese  beetles  are  after  the  beans,  that  squirrels 
are  after  the  corn,  and  that  the  lawn  has  been  ruined 
by  moles.  She  dilates  on  her  enemies  with  all  the 
venom  of  a  Messalina  and  on  poisons  with  all  the 
horrid  enthusiasm  of  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  the 
garden  is  spoiled  for  the  evening. 

Early  in  May  Mr.  Wentworth  consented  rather 
reluctantly  to  make  our  vegetable  garden.  We  told 
him  we  wanted  nothing  elaborate— just  a  few  pecks 
of  peas,  some  early  corn,  some  late  corn,  some  to- 
matoes, and  some  lima  beans.  Mother  demanded 
radishes  and  parsley,  and  we  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  mint  bed.  We  also  arranged  with 
him  to  weed  the  few  hollyhocks,  peonies  and  tiger 
lilies  which  had  survived  around  the  dooryard  of 
the  Colonial  House— and  to  cut  the  lawn. 
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He  was  extremely  doubtful  if  he  could  under- 
take so  much  in  addition  to  his  many  and  pressing 
engagements,  but  finally  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded. He  scratched  about  in  the  garden  a  bit,  but 
nothing  much  happened.  Various  shoots  sprang  up 
which  I  pointed  out  to  him  exultingly,  whereupon 
he  pulled  them  up.  Presently  something  appeared 
in  about  half  the  garden  which  I  recognized  un- 
mistakably as  radishes.  I  remarked  that  we  seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  radishes  and  inquired  as  to  the 
location  of  the  peas. 

When  I  arrived  the  next  week-end  I  found  at- 
tached to  his  bill  a  formal  and  dignified  letter  of 
resignation. 

I  hunted  him  up  and  apologized  and  he  eventu- 
ally allowed  me  to  placate  him.  Two  weeks  later 
I  was  indiscreet  enough  to  inquire  as  to  the  location 
of  the  beans.  The  next  week-end  I  received  an- 
other formal  letter  of  resignation.  Again  I  managed 
to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings.  Finally,  when  we 
were  nearly  as  gorged  with  radishes  as  we  had  been 
with  asparagus,  I  took  him  firmly  by  the  hand  and 
made  him  show  me  just  what  he  had  planted.  He 
had  one  row  of  corn,  one  row  of  peas  and  one  row 
of  beans,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  garden  was  radishes 
and  parsley.  I  gave  up.  I  accepted  his  next  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  the  vanguard  of  a  long  line 
of  part-time  gardeners  who  invaded  our  estate  and 
carved  their  mark  upon  it  and  upon  our  disposi- 
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tions.  We  tried  natives,  we  tried  Italians,  and  we 
tried  Greeks. 

Some  proved  as  elusive  as  the  wild  honeybee. 
The  only  time  you  could  be  sure  of  finding  them 
was  on  pay-day.  Others  were  more  destructive  than 
the  locust  and  the  groundhog  combined.  Some 
proved  pyromaniacs  and  nearly  destroyed  us.  Some 
were  vicious  and  some  were  pathetic.  Some  robbed 
us  of  tools  and  gasoline,  and  some  merely  cheated 
us.  Now  and  then  we  had  hopes  that  a  new  broom 
would  continue  to  sweep  clean,  but  sooner  or  later 
we  found  him  asleep  in  the  toolhouse  or  stealing 
canned  goods.  We  mentally  apologized  to  the 
British  ladies  we  had  criticized  for  blackguarding 
their  gardeners.  We  realized  that  the  only  mistake 
they  had  made  was  that  they  hadn't  cursed  them 
deeply  enough. 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions.  But  most  of 
our  capable  discoveries  all  sooner  or  later  took  to 
drink  or  moved  out  of  town.  Two  deserve  special 
mention.  William  was  ordinarily  a  mild  little  man 
with  straw-colored  hair  and  a  drooping  mustache. 
He  had  a  long  pointed  nose,  the  end  of  which  he 
regarded  with  watery  blue  eyes  when  accosted  sud- 
denly. He  was  married,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to 
a  very  mastodon  of  a  woman  named  Lizzie,  whom 
my  mother  occasionally  employed  as  cook.  He 
adored  her  and,  when  himself,  regarded  her  slight- 
est suggestion  as  a  royal  order.  He  was  a  wiry  in- 
dividual capable  of  immense  and  prolonged  effort 
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and  was  never  too  tired  to  wash  the  dishes  or  to 
assist  his  wife  in  any  household  chore  which  she 
had  undertaken.  He  loved  gardening  and  would 
accomplish  more  on  the  Saturday  afternoons  and 
Sundays,  when  he  was  free  from  his  regular  job  of 
oystering,  than  any  previous  gardener  would  in 
three  days. 

We  felt  that  at  last  we  had  discovered  a  treasure. 
But,  by  some  obscure  trick  of  biology,  William  had 
inherited  a  constitution  that  persistently  accumu- 
lated certain  toxic  substances  which  the  normal  per- 
son ordinarily  throws  off.  When  he  had  amassed 
a  certain  amount  of  these  poisonous  materials  his 
eyes  began  to  glitter.  He  became  morose  and  bitter 
and  finally  cantankerous.  Then  he  would  disap- 
pear for  several  week-ends.  During  this  time  Lizzie 
proceeded  about  her  work  sunk  beneath  a  burden 
of  gloom  which,  by  comparison,  would  have  laid  a 
Christian  martyr  on  the  way  to  the  stake  open  to  a 
charge  of  frivolity.  Eventually  William  would  re- 
turn a  mere  shadow  of  a  man,  with  bloodshot  eyes 
and  a  corpse-like  skin  decorated  with  purple 
blotches.  His  hands  trembled,  his  mouth  worked 
strangely,  and  he  had  no  appetite. 

However,  he  would  fall  resolutely  to  work,  and  by 
the  next  week-end  he  would,  except  for  an  unusual 
thinness,  be  his  usual  cheerful  self.  All  would  then 
go  well  for  another  six  months.  He  would  do  a 
prodigious  amount  of  work,  save  his  money  and 
adore  his  wife.  Then  his  eyes  would  begin  to  glitter 
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again,  the  corners  of  Lizzie's  mouth  would  begin 
to  droop,  and  we  would  realize  that  William  was 
again  on  his  way  to  a  mysterious  disappearance.  We 
didn't  suspect  the  truth  at  first,  but  as  the  months 
rolled  on  William  became  more  brazen  and  we  real- 
ized that  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunates  whom 
doctors  call  periodical  drunkards. 

If  we  could  have  persuaded  William  to  continue 
to  conduct  his  sprees  in  Bellport,  he  would  prob- 
ably still  be  with  us,  but  after  a  time  he  took  to 
bringing  his  troubles  to  our  back  door.  Sometimes 
he  would  land  in  the  Bellport  jail  and  would  write 
Lizzie  letters  displaying  extreme  annoyance  at  being 
permitted  to  languish  there.  Sometimes  he  would 
appear  at  our  gates  with  a  friend  who  was  helping 
him  blow  in  his  hard-earned  savings  and  they  would 
wallow  about  affectionately  in  the  poison  ivy  until 
Lizzie  would  drive  them  away. 

At  such  times  Lizzie  was  in  absolute  terror  of  her 
rampageous  helpmeet.  She  seemed  to  derive  a  cer- 
tain thrill  from  such  episodes  and  would  describe 
the  details  of  former  visitations  with  pleasurable 
excitement.  In  the  old  days  he  had  frequently 
broken  down  the  door  of  their  long-lost  home  and 
smashed  the  furniture  to  bits.  He  had  even  beaten 
her.  "She  was  af eared  for  her  life"  when  he  came 
home  drunk. 

Finally  the  performance  fell  into  a  regular  cycle. 
Restoration  and  accumulation  of  the  sinews  of  war 
would  be  followed  by  the  period  of  unrest.  Then 
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came  the  failure  to  appear,  usually  accompanied  by 
a  long-distance  call  from  friends  in  Bellport  to  the 
effect  that  " William  is  off  again."  At  last  news 
would  either  arrive  from  the  Bellport  jail  or  an  ap- 
parition would  appear  demanding  further  sinews 
of  war  from  a  long-suffering  helpmeet. 

This  was  the  critical  and  distressing  phase.  Lizzie 
had  a  little  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and  if  he 
were  still  at  large  when  he  ran  out  of  cash  and 
credit,  William  would  appear  and  demand  money 
— "his  money"— -and  "begoddamquick  about  it!" 

At  this  stage,  under  the  lash  of  an  all-devouring 
thirst,  the  rabbit  became  a  bulldog— a  bulldog  af- 
flicted with  the  rabies  of  a  single  desire.  He  would 
arrive  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  come  raging 
to  the  back  door.  Lizzie,  terror-stricken,  would 
double-bar  all  approaches  and  cower  silently  under 
the  bedclothes.  Mother  would  bolt  her  door  and 
momentarily  expect  to  hear  the  back  door  crash 
from  its  hinges. 

William  would  first  knock  gently  on  Lizzie's  win- 
dow and  begin  with  what  he  considered  persuasive 
whispers.  These  would  then  become  insistent  and 
finally  he  would  bellow.  Then  he  would  curse  and 
finally  he  would  howl.  These  outbursts,  up  until 
the  end,  always  occurred  during  the  middle  of  the 
week  when  Toodles  and  I  were  absent  in  the 
Metropolis,  but  we  heard  graphic  accounts  over  the 
week-end,  Lizzie  always  being  torn  between  terror 
and  pride  in  the  antics  of  her  bad  little  boy.  Usu- 
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ally  she  parted  with  whatever  money  she  had  about 
her  and  William  departed  on  the  run  for  the  near- 
est illicit  groggery. 

Finally  we  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  wean 
William  from  temptation  by  furnishing  him  sleep- 
ing quarters  in  the  toolhouse.  As  a  result,  he  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  outbreaks  from  Bellport  to 
our  back  yard.  When  sufficient  toxic  secretions  had 
accumulated,  William  burst  forth  in  the  most 
spectacular  spree  of  his  career.  I  was  in  the  West 
at  the  time  and  returned  to  a  terror-stricken  house- 
hold. Every  night  for  a  week  he  had  taken  a  bottle 
to  bed  with  him.  Daytimes  he  had  slept  or  amused 
himself  by  thrusting  his  unclean  presence  into  one 
household  after  another  about  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  jumped  out  from  behind  bushes  and  had 
yelled  boo  at  the  colored  girls  who  cooked  for 
Toodles  and  our  tenants.  On  one  occasion  Toodles 
discovered  him  making  himself  at  home  in  our 
living  room  and  ordered  him  off  the  place. 

He  had  raged  around  the  house  all  the  night  be- 
fore bellowing  that  he  was  the  bull  of  Bashan  and 
was  about  to  charge!  The  oftener  Lizzie  had 
bribed  him  the  more  impossible  he  had  become. 
Once  he  had  forced  a  way  into  Mother's  presence 
with  Lizzie  hanging  desperately  to  his  coat  tails. 
There  he  had  delivered  a  long  tirade  against  his 
ordinarily  beloved  Lizzie  and  had  finally  staggered 
out  in  tears  at  the  unjustness  and  miserliness  of 
women.  Strangely  enough,  he  still  preserved  the 
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fiction  that  I  was  completely  unaware  of  his  per- 
formances, so  that  when  I  arrived  home  he  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  direction  of  Bellport. 

The  next  day  Toodles  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
Studio  discussing  the  eruption  when  Lizzie  arrived 
breathless  and  in  tears.  "William  is  out  in  the 
garden,"  she  gasped. 

So  I  girded  up  my  loins  and  descended  the  hill. 
Knowing  how  little  William  was  really  responsible 
for  his  affliction,  I  had  previously  endeavored  to  be 
gentle  with  him  when  he  had  returned  shaken  and 
contrite  from  one  of  his  escapades.  But  my  milk 
of  human  kindness  had  been  thoroughly  soured  by 
this  last  performance  and  had  solidified.  So  I  de- 
scended breathing  fire  and  brimstone. 

In  the  center  of  the  lettuce  patch  crouched  a  ter- 
rible figure.  It  was  dressed  in  shreds  of  what  had 
once  been  my  best  suit.  Its  long  nose  projected 
luminously  from  a  greenish-white  travesty  of  a  face 
framed  in  matted  yellow  hair.  It  slavered  at  a 
mouth  into  which  it  ravenously  crammed  lettuce 
leaves— roots  and  all— with  claw-like  hands.  It  eyed 
me  evilly  and  rose  menacingly  as  I  approached.  It 
uttered  a  belligerent  bellow  and  advanced,  emitting 
a  stream  of  curses. 

This  was  too  much.  I  reverted  to  an  earlier  type, 
trained,  years  before,  in  the  mining  camps  of  the 
far  West.  Long  dormant  deeps  were  tapped  and 
there  rushed  forth  to  my  assistance  a  flood  of  for- 
gotten words  which  had  once  caused  mules  to  cringe 
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and  hard-boiled  breaker  boys  to  gasp  in  admiration. 
I  treated  William  to  a  blast  of  tall  and  fancy  cursing 
beside  which  the  invective  on  his  oyster  boat  must 
have  sounded  like  the  sweet  lispings  of  Shirley 
Temple.  His  jaw  dropped— shedding  mud  and  let- 
tuce leaves.  He  turned  and  fled  and  I  haven't  seen 
him  since! 

Our  present  gardener  is  the  other  exception,  and 
I  hesitate  to  describe  him  lest  these  words  fall  into 
his  hands  and  he  be  utterly  spoiled.  Edward  came 
to  us  as  the  result  of  scientific  research  on  my  part. 
I  was  driven  to  this  expedient  by  eight  years  of  ex- 
periences such  as  I  have  described.  I  then  took 
serious  stock  of  the  situation.  I  reasoned  that  there 
must  be  one  intelligent  and  reliable  part-time  gar- 
dener in  Westport.  I  argued  that  he  must  work  for 
the  most  intelligent  woman  in  the  village — who  had 
a  beautiful  garden— run  by  a  part-time  gardener.  I 
kept  my  eyes  open.  I  inspected  gardens.  I  applied 
I.Q.  tests  to  my  wife's  friends.  Finally  I  found  a 
garden  and  a  woman  who  satisfied  all  my  specifica- 
tions. With  fear  and  trembling  I  inquired  if  she 
had  a  part-time  gardener,  how  long  she  had  had 
him,  and  if  she  thought  he  had  any  free  time. 

The  answers  were  satisfactory  and  eventually  Ed- 
ward came  around  and  looked  us  over.  The  Studio 
garden  had  by  that  time  assumed  its  present  gen- 
eral outline  and  he  looked  that  over.  Both  with  a 
sort  of  a  Calvin  Coolidge,  weaned-on-a-pickle  ex- 
pression. We  then  talked  terms  and  eventually  he 
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agreed  to  spend  three  and  a  half  days  a  week  with 
us.  But  he  displayed  no  enthusiasm  and  I  was  given 
to  understand  we  were  distinctly  on  trial.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  cleared  his  throat  and  in  a  little 
formal  speech  informed  me  I  had  made  good— in 
the  following  words: 

"You  know,  Mr.  Farnham,  I  don't  say  much.  I 
thought  I'd  wait  to  the  end  of  a  year  before  I  said 
anything.  I  always  like  to  wait  and  see.  Lots  of 
people  think  you're  a  yellow  dog.  They've  told 
me  so.  But  I  always  wait  and  see  for  myself.  An* 
you  ain't!  You're  the  nicest  man  I  ever  worked  for. 
So  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  so.  That's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

He  clapped  me  diffidently  on  the  back  and 
clumped  off.  And  no  university  degree  I  have  re- 
ceived, or  any  business  success,  ever  brought  me 
greater  satisfaction. 

Edward  says  little.  He  works  steadily  and  he 
loves  nature.  He  is  the  most  sensitive  person  I  have 
ever  known.  He  jumps  a  foot  in  the  air  every  time 
I  approach  him  unexpectedly.  It  makes  him  so 
nervous  to  be  talked  to  that  he  can  hardly  concen- 
trate on  what  is  said  to  him.  He  is  almost  the  only 
man  who  ever  worked  for  me— and  I  have  employed 
thousands  in  industry  and  elsewhere— who  doesn't 
need  watching  and  checking  up  at  times.  He  is  a 
self-starter  and  is  quite  capable  of  working  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  next  without  a  single  direction. 

Of  course,  we  all  give  him  orders  because  we  are 
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all  human,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  he  would  do 
quite  as  well  without— and  probably  better.  As  it 
is,  he  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  cull  out  and  follow 
the  sensible  orders  and  to  postpone  carrying  out  the 
fool  orders  until  we  forget  them.  Toodles  says  a 
refusal  to  obey  orders  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  su- 
preme gardener,  and  I  believe  she  is  right. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  faun  of  the  forest 
about  Edward.  If  you  can  imagine  a  child  born  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  a  wood  nymph,  you  have  Ed- 
ward both  in  looks  and  disposition.  He  knows 
every  foot  of  the  hills  for  twenty  miles  back  in  the 
country.  He  knows  every  ruined  sawmill  and  every 
waterfall.  He  knows  every  kind  of  forest  herb  and 
wild  flower— where  they  grow  and  what  they  will  do. 
He  knows  the  habits  of  every  denizen  of  the  forest, 
of  the  meadow,  and  of  the  farmyard— and  loves  them 
all.  During  heavy  snowstorms  he  nearly  ruins  me 
with  his  demands  for  corn  for  the  pheasants  and 
other  starving  wild  things.  I  veritably  believe  they 
eat  it  out  of  his  hand. 

And  Edward  has  the  backwoodsman's  instinct  for 
living  off  the  country  to  a  marked  degree.  Some- 
thing unexpected  is  always  appearing  in  the  garden 
— lady's-slippers,  blue  flagroot,  wake-robins,  yellow 
bellwort  or  jack-in-the-pulpits.  Edward  never  says 
anything  about  them  until  we  discover  them. 

" Where  did  that  come  from,"  exclaims  Toodles 
in  admiration. 
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"Never  mind,  I  got  'em.  Don't  ask  no  ques- 
tions." That  is  Edward's  only  explanation. 

Black  walnut  trees,  white  birches  and  dogwood 
trees  appear  in  our  tree  borders— unexpectedly  and 
just  where  they  belong. 

"Where  did  you  yet  those,  Edward?" 

"Never  mind.  I  know  a  man  who  said  I  could 
have  'em."  That  is  all  we  ever  learn. 

Meantime  the  garden  grows  lovelier  every  week. 
Beds  are  dug  deep.  Compost  heaps  are  created  and 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  growing  things  are  watered 
without  any  suggestion  from  us.  Give  Edward 
plenty  of  fertilizer,  unstinted  water,  and  leave  him 
alone,  and  you  can  count  on  knocking  the  Garden 
Club  for  a  loop  regularly  every  year. 


V 

BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  OTHER  TENANTS 

BEFORE  I  get  down  to  the  serious  business  of 
Gardens  and  Gardening,  I  wish  to  clear  up  a 
lot  of  odds  and  ends  in  order  to  guard  against  mis- 
understandings which  are  likely  to  occur  when  a 
really  enthusiastic  gardener  begins  to  ride  his  hobby. 
I  am  therefore  devoting  this  chapter  to  Birds  and 
Beasts,  including  in  the  latter  classification  a  num- 
ber of  our  less  desirable  tenants,  including  the  so- 
called  human  variety.  Later  we  learned  how  to 
deal  with  the  more  destructive  types  after  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  domestic  habits  of  scale  insects,  red 
spiders,  aphis  and  thrip.  But  I  anticipate. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to  start  with  the 
premise  that  nobody  really  knows  anything  about 
birds.  There  are  hundreds  of  books  on  ornithology, 
but,  insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  none 
of  them  tell  you  what  you  really  want  to  know. 
Roughly,  bird  books  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  includes  those  which  describe  in  revolting 
detail  the  dissection  of  birds,  their  bones  and  their 
wing  structure  or  their  plumage.  The  second  com- 
prises those  written  for  sentimental  old  ladies  and 
four-year-old  children,  although  I  cannot  imagine 
any  of  my  hard-boiled  four-vear-old  friends  falling 
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for  the  kind  of  blah  the  latter  sort  contain.  These 
usually  begin,  "See  cute  little  Robin  Redbreast, 
hopping  lightly  from  bough  to  bough,  caroling 
cheerily.  See  how  he  cocks  his  head  pertly  from 
side  to  side  as  he  spies  a  worm  with  his  bright  little 
eyes.  Robin  Redbreast  is  a  gay  little  fellow—"  but 
I  pause  to  retch  and  so  would  any  self-respecting 
four-year-old  who  had  ever  observed  a  hard-working 
robin  trying  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

Nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  find  a  book  which 
furnishes  real  information  as  to  what  even  the  com- 
monest bird  tribes  do,  how  they  live,  and  what  they 
think  about.  No  more  distinction  is  usually  made 
between  a  robin,  a  catbird  and  a  wren  than  a  few 
measurements,  some  notes  on  their  plumage  and  a 
brief  description  of  their  ordinary  calls.  Expedi- 
tions have  gone  thousands  of  miles  to  study  the 
habits  and  folkways  of  the  aborigines,  or  to  delve 
into  the  life  of  long-dead  and  unimportant  Eurasian 
tribes,  but  no  one  has  ever  told  us  what  we  really 
want  to  know  about  our  most  constant  companions, 
our  best  neighbors  and  our  most  satisfactory  ten- 
ants, the  birds. 

Each  bird  tribe  has  a  distinct  character  aside  from 
any  idiosyncrasies  displayed  by  its  individual  mem- 
bers. The  robin  is  an  eminently  respectable  bird, 
obviously  a  pillar  of  the  church  and  probably  an 
Episcopalian.  He  is  certainly  a  Rotarian  and  a  Re- 
publican. He  believes  in  the  established  order  and 
has  no  sense  of  humor.  He  practises  Poor  Richard's 
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maxims  faithfully  and  is  the  first  bird  up  in  the 
morning.  (The  cock  crows  before  dawn,  but  the 
robin  starts  the  dawn  chorus  with  a  hymn  and  keeps 
it  up  until  the  other  birds  drown  him  out  in  self- 
defense.)  He  brings  up  his  children  ruthlessly  and 
teaches  them  to  respect  their  parents.  Withal  he  is 
a  good  citizen  and  the  backbone  of  the  bird  com- 
monwealth—but a  terrible  bore. 

The  catbird  is  a  romantic  figure.  He  has  a  mar- 
velous sense  of  humor  and  is  a  born  clown,  but  he 
is  the  first  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  the  bird  com- 
monwealth when  a  crow  or  other  natural  enemy  ap- 
pears. Under  such  circumstances  he  will  risk  his 
life  recklessly.  He  has  a  beautiful  song  which  he 
enriches  with  the  best  bits  from  the  songs  of  other 
birds.  He  can  imitate  almost  anything.  I  have 
heard  a  catbird  imitate  a  robin  so  perfectly  that  it 
was  necessary  to  see  him  do  it  to  believe  that  it 
wasn't  the  robin.  I  have  even  heard  catbirds  at- 
tempt to  imitate  a  bullfrog  and  a  freight  train— 
and  nearly  bust  in  the  attempt!  I  once  heard  a  cat- 
bird produce  a  wicked  caricature  of  the  extremely 
meager  and  raucous  song  of  a  grackle,  follow  it  with 
a  choice  example  of  his  own  glorious  song  by  way 
of  contrast,  and  close  the  incident  with  the  most 
devilishly  derisive  laughter  I  have  ever  heard. 

He  also  has  the  habit  of  entertaining  his  wife  for 
hours  while  she  is  sitting  on  the  nest.  First  he  sings 
joyously  and  then  he  admonishes  her  at  great  length 
—and  then  butters  her  up  with  another  song  of 
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praise.  His  curiosity  is  insatiable.  He  investigates 
everything.  I  once  heard  one  say  "whatthehell"  in 
unmistakable  terms.  He  has  an  intelligent  and 
satirical  eye  and  can  turn  himself  from  a  sleek  and 
respectable  member  of  the  bar  into  a  ball  of  irate 
fluff  in  a  quarter  of  a  second.  The  catbird  is  an 
artist,  a  humorist  and  a  delightful  companion.  I 
am  only  sorry  physical  limitations  prevent  my  know- 
ing him  better. 

The  wren  is  the  noisiest  and  most  immoral  bird 
in  the  garden— but,  as  someone  wisely  said,  "he  is 
so  small  it  really  doesn't  matter."  He  talks  all  the 
time  and  swipes  every  birdhouse  in  the  garden.  If 
the  birdhouse  hangs  in  a  tree,  he  owns  that  tree,  and 
woe  betide  the  catbird  who  ventures  to  remove  a 
single  bug  from  any  one  of  its  branches.  He  selects 
the  home  and  often  raises  three  or  four  families  in  a 
season.  He  can  be  seen  doing  a  dance  to  Aphrodite 
almost  any  time  anywhere.  If  the  lining  of  his  nest 
gets  wet,  he  hangs  it  out  to  dry  and  then  takes  it  in 
again.  His  sanitary  methods  are  exceptional.  He 
accounts  for  nearly  his  own  weight  in  bugs  every 
day  and  is  an  amusing  chattering  bunch  of  feathers 
and  vitality. 

The  thrush  is  the  gentleman  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  has  a  calm  liquid  eye  and  a  liquid  voice 
beautifully  modulated.  He  wears  smart  brown 
tweeds  and  a  check  vest.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
early  evening  at  dusk  when  he  becomes  vocal  with 
clear  thrilling  calls  that  easily  place  him  in  the 
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grand-opera  class.  At  other  times  he  rustles  about 
in  the  shrubbery  along  the  margin  of  the  pond  and 
says  Teh!  if  disturbed.  He  is  a  lovely  bird  and  you 
are  lucky  if  he  comes  to  live  with  you. 

But  the  bird  we  know  best  is  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak,  and  that  is  a  story  in  itself.  One  day  early 
in  July  there  was  a  terrible  hailstorm.  It  shredded 
the  tobacco  plants,  riddled  the  tops  of  autos  and 
pitted  the  shingles.  A  few  hours  later  Toodles 
found  two  drenched  and  despairing  little  birds 
under  the  apple  tree. 

She  brought  them  inside,  dried  them  off  and  tried 
to  induce  them  to  take  nourishment.  They  re- 
garded her  pathetically  with  their  large  goggle  eyes 
and  continued  to  cheep  bitterly,  but  refused  to  eat. 
In  desperation  I  finally  recalled  that  when,  at  a 
recent  dinner  party,  the  baldheaded  chef  who  com- 
poses lyrical  bouillabaisse  had  appeared  to  receive 
the  plaudits  of  the  well-oiled  guests,  he  had  dis- 
played a  head  wound  which  was  explained  by  our 
hostess  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  kidnap  certain 
young  blue  jays  as  pets.  So  I  suggested  we  open  com- 
munications with  this  baby  snatcher.  Toodles'  eyes 
shone.  An  expert  was  obtainable! 

In  answer  to  frantic  telephones,  the  expert  ar- 
rived, as  usual,  with  the  usual  assortment  of  weird 
tools.  As  I  recall,  there  were  instruments  for  open- 
ing the  beaks  of  recalcitrant  birds.  There  were  in- 
struments designed  for  forcible  feeding.  There 
were  sanitary  devices  which  resembled  an  old- 
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fashioned  warming  pan  on  a  minute  scale.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  there  was  not  an  instrument  for  mak- 
ing a  noise  like  an  anxious  mother!  Toodles 
heaved  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

The  expert  explained  that  young  rose-breasted 
grosbeaks  had  their  own  ideas  about  food  and  that 
they  expected  encouragement  and  instructions.  The 
first  step  therefore  was  to  learn  the  language.  We 
were  aghast!  But  Toodles  couldn't  bear  to  see  two 
babies  starve,  so  she  named  them  Jack  and  Jill  and 
eventually  evolved  a  series  of  squeaks  and  clucks 
which  they  consented  to  recognize  as  maternal  ob- 
jurgations to  open  their  beaks  and  receive  food. 

She  housed  them  for  a  few  days  in  a  Bergdorf 
Goodman  hat  box  equipped  with  perches.  Shortly 
they  were  all  over  the  living  room— literally.  The 
bedtime  hour  was  filled  with  wild  flutterings  and 
frantic  pursuits  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  an 
eleven-foot  ceiling.  We  might  have  continued  the 
pastime  indefinitely  if  we  could  have  secured  a  per- 
ambulating step-ladder  akin  to  the  movable  siege 
towers  of  the  ancients,  but  pursuit  by  any  other 
method  finally  proved  so  exasperating  that  we  again 
called  in  the  expert. 

He  explained  that,  now  that  Toodles  had  won 
recognition  as  the  mother  of  the  infants,  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  their  deserting  us  and  advised  trans- 
fer of  the  nursery  to  the  garden.  This  had  various 
advantages  which  I  shall  not  enumerate.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  hint,  however,  to  prospective  mothers  of 
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infant  birds,  that  bird  infants  differ  little,  in  certain 
respects,  from  human  infants,  but  that  the  problem 
is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact  that  bird  life 
precludes  the  use  of  certain  textile  conveniences 
with  which  the  mother  of  every  human  infant  is 
distressingly  familiar.  Toodles  eventually  solved 
the  problem  by  wearing  a  smock  at  feeding  time. 

For  a  few  nights  after  their  transfer  to  the  gar- 
den, Jack  and  Jill  consented  to  be  returned  to  their 
hat  box.  Then  one  morning  Toodles  found  Jill  a 
cold  little  ball  of  fluff  reposing,  claws  upward,  in  a 
corner  of  the  box.  She  had  always  been  ailing  and 
apparently  had  eaten  the  wrong  thing  the  night 
before.  Toodles  mourned  and  I  conducted  the 
obsequies. 

By  this  time  Jacky's  feathers  had  grown  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  make  short  flights.  He  was  very 
proud  of  these  and  conducted  them  with  many  ex- 
cited hurrahs.  After  a  few  days  he  began  to  fly  out 
of  reach.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  when 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  in  which  he  was  con- 
ducting his  aeronautical  experiments,  his  mother 
would  have  pecked  him  on  the  head  and  he  would 
have  flown  down.  But  unfortunately  Toodles  was 
handicapped.  All  she  could  do  was  to  stand  on  the 
ground  and  give  advice  to  her  child.  When  I  ar- 
rived home  from  the  office  I  found  a  frantic  mother 
on  the  ground  with  an  equally  frantic  child  peering 
down  at  her  from  the  top  of  our  tallest  cherry  tree, 
entirely  surrounded  by  neighbors  and  by  gardeners 
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with  ladders  which  were  much  too  short.  Jacky 
was  finally  dislodged  with  a  long  pole  just  as  we 
were  phoning  the  fire  department. 

Jacky  was  nothing  if  not  regular  in  his  meals. 
He  demanded  food  at  least  every  two  hours  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Toodles  kept  a  bird  cafeteria  in 
the  refrigerator  containing  boiled  egg,  raw  steak, 
raspberries  and  blueberries.  Water  in  a  medicine 
dropper  took  the  place  of  the  usual  nursing  bottle. 
Whenever  he  felt  in  need  of  nourishment  Jacky 
would  descend  near  the  front  door  and  squall. 
Toodles  would  then  dash  for  the  refrigerator  and 
shortly  appear  with  the  cafeteria.  Jacky  would  then 
perch  on  her  shoulder  or  her  finger,  and  eye  the 
particular  morsel  that  he  craved  with  an  avid  stare. 
If  Toodles  picked  the  wrong  thing  he  would  squawk 
and  turn  his  head  away  until  the  desired  morsel  was 
offered.  At  first  he  would  refuse  to  open  his  beak 
until  Toodles  uttered  what  passed  for  the  maternal 
feeding  objurgation,  but  later  he  grew  less  par- 
ticular. 

As  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  the  wild  bird  look 
would  come  into  his  eyes  and  he  would  dart  away. 
Sometimes  he  would  come  right  back  and  some- 
times it  would  be  several  hours  before  familiarity 
and  hunger  would  overcome  instinct.  During  his 
life  with  us  he  was  continually  torn  between  his 
natural  bird  instinct  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  real 
affection  for  his  new  mother. 

When  we  sat  in  the  garden  he  would  perch  in  a 
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tree  just  above  our  heads  and  carry  on  a  long  con- 
versation with  us.  He  always  attended  tea  parties 
and  he  delighted  in  confusing  us  as  to  his  location, 
indulging  in  those  ventriloqual  cries  peculiar  to 
the  grosbeak,  while  we  searched  for  him.  He  would 
always  answer  when  called,  and  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  other  grosbeaks.  Apparently  he 
regarded  birds  as  an  alien  race  and  was  delighted 
with  our  company  and  conversation.  But  when  he 
discovered  our  sleeping  porch  and  began  these  con- 
versations at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  delight 
was  much  greater  than  ours.  This  necessitated  a 
dawn  trip  to  the  cafeteria,  which  tried  his  mother's 
patience  to  the  utmost. 

By  the  first  week  of  August  Jacky  began  to  be  a 
big  bird.  He  developed  an  arrogant  eye  and  rose- 
colored  feathers  began  to  appear  under  his  wings. 
He  answered  Toodles'  calls  only  when  he  saw  fit, 
and  was  apparently  much  occupied  with  his  own 
affairs.  The  expert  explained  that  he  was  probably 
roosting  with  the  males  of  his  tribe  and  being  in- 
structed in  preliminary  migratory  flights  and  other 
mysteries  of  his  race.  This  was  something  of  a  re- 
lief to  me,  as  I  had  purchased  tickets  on  the  Rex  for 
the  end  of  August  and  I  had  no  desire  to  tear  a 
weeping  mother  from  her  only  child.  Shortly  he 
came  to  our  calls  only  on  alternate  days.  Then  he 
was  absent  for  nearly  a  week  and  finally  he  disap- 
peared. His  mother  was  heartbroken.  Finally  she 
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left  instructions  as  to  how  to  care  for  him  should 
he  reappear,  and  we  sailed  for  Italy. 

Upon  our  return  the  expert  explained  that  Jacky 
would  probably  come  back  but  that  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  if  he  would  deign  to  recognize  his  foster 
parents.  But  his  mother  still  hopes.  Whenever  the 
familiar  cry  of  a  rose-breasted  grosbeak  sounds  from 
the  top  of  the  oaks  she  calls  to  him.  And  he  an- 
swers her  call  frequently  enough  so  that  we  both 
believe  that  Jacky  is  still  with  us  and  that  he  is 
probably  by  now  the  grandfather  of  other  Jackies 
who  continue  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  their 
fond  parents,  even  as  he  once  did  to  ours  in  the  year 
of  the  big  hailstorm. 

Until  our  first  early  snowstorm  I  always  thought 
of  a  house  set  in  the  middle  of  ten  acres  in  the  coun- 
try as  isolated,  alone,  and  unvisited  during  the  quiet 
hours  of  the  night.  But  the  morning  after  the 
storm  I  discovered  that  we  had  been  beleaguered 
all  night  long.  The  tracks  in  the  snow  showed  that 
countless  hordes  had  tramped  around  and  around 
our  sleeping  household  like  the  Israelites  around  the 
walls  of  Jericho— omitting,  of  course,  the  blasts  on 
the  rams'  horns.  In  fact  so  heavy  had  been  the 
traffic  that  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the  spoor  of 
one  besieger  from  that  of  another.  There  were 
tracks  of  dogs  making  their  nightly  round  of  the 
garbage  cans.  Rats  and  mice  had  made  rear  and 
frontal  attacks.  A  skunk  and  two  woodchucks,  who 
ought  to  have  been  hibernating,  had  circled  the 
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house  at  least  three  times.  An  opossum  had  tried 
to  get  at  some  dahlia  bulbs  under  the  side  porch. 
Juncos,  jays  and  chicadees  had  hopped  around  at 
dawn.  Squirrels  had  frolicked  all  over  the  place, 
and  a  rabbit  had  passed  by.  A  deer  had  polished 
his  horns  on  a  hemlock  and  left  a  row  of  neat  little 
hoof  tracks  leading  toward  the  woods.  Except  for 
the  absence  of  an  Indian  there  couldn't  have  been 
many  more  marauders  about  in  Colonial  days.  And 
our  midnight  visitors  were  all  living  at  our  expense! 
The  idea  of  quiet  nights  in  the  country  anyway 
is  a  fallacy  that  explodes  with  the  first  night  of 
spring.  The  racket  of  the  day  birds  has  hardly  sub- 
sided when  the  whippoorwills  and  the  owls  begin. 
A  shadow  flits  over  the  garden  and  there  is  a  loud 
"quawk."  You  know  that  the  night  heron  that 
lives  on  your  pond  and  eats  your  goldfish  has  just 
begun  his  day.  Then  the  peepers  lift  the  vault 
from  heaven  with  their  silvery  chorus.  Later  the 
bullfrogs  boom.  One  sounds  like  a  sawmill  and 
another  we  have  named  "Ebenezer"  answers  him. 
This  lasts  until  the  cock  crows  and  the  dawn  chorus 
breaks  forth.  Then  squirrels  begin  to  bark  and 
have  a  row  with  some  bluejays.  The  wrens  begin 
to  chatter.  A  dog  drags  the  garbage  can  down  the 
back  steps  and  the  milkman  clinks  his  bottles.  A 
tribe  of  marauding  blackbirds  arrives  and  stages  a 
battle  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  garden.  Catbirds 
mew  and  the  phcebe  nesting  on  the  back  porch  gives 
thanks.  Finally  the  sun  in  your  eyes  makes  further 
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sleep  impossible  and  you  arise  wondering  who  was 
responsible  for  the  myth  of  the  quiet  countryside. 

The  skunk  is  nearly  always  the  hero  or  the  villain 
of  every  veritable  animal  story  in  the  country.  We 
had  many  of  them  on  our  place  and  many  adven- 
tures with  them.  Once  the  milkman  hit  one  with 
his  car— and  had  to  drive  his  car  into  the  Sound 
to  drown  the  smell.  Another  milkman  tried  to 
chivy  a  group  of  them  from  the  back  door  by  throw- 
ing a  pound  of  butter  at  them  and  lived  to  regret  it. 
Unless  molested,  the  skunk  is  a  friendly  animal 
and  you  are  quite  likely  to  find  him  walking  the 
path  with  you  in  the  moonlight  or  to  meet  him  as 
he  hurries  home  at  dawn.  At  such  times  he  is  not 
dangerous  unless  you  appear  to  be  about  to  commit 
an  overt  act.  He  is  a  useful  animal,  delighting  in 
large  white  grubs,  woodchucks  and  neighbors' 
roosters  who  crow  at  dawn.  If  he  comes  to  live 
with  you,  you  will  find  little  craters  dug  in  the 
garden  where  he  has  extracted  grubs,  the  wood- 
chucks  will  cease  to  devour  your  bean  and  melon 
sprouts,  and  you  will  sleep  better  mornings.  Of 
course  he  will  upset  your  garbage  pail  and  perfume 
your  back  porch,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  an  asset. 

He  carries  his  immense  tail  courageously  aloft 
like  a  black-and-white  plume  and  waves  it  proudly, 
like  a  banner,  in  the  face  of  a  fear-stricken  world. 
There  are  lots  worse  things  than  the  much-maligned 
skunk. 

One  summer  a  priest  of  vast  dignity  and  presence 
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occupied  a  cottage  at  the  beach  with  two  curates, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  in  imparting  wisdom.  Re- 
turning late  one  night  they  discovered  a  large  and 
rotund  skunk  with  his  paws  buried  to  the  elbows 
in  their  succulent  new  garbage  can.  One  of  the 
curates,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  quickly  clapped 
the  lid  on  with  the  skunk  inside.  The  three  prel- 
ates, major  and  minor,  thereupon  went  into 
ecumenical  conference  and  agreed  upon  a  course  of 
action.  Next  morning  at  dawn  they  would  trans- 
port the  glistening  casket  with  its  contents  at  least 
a  mile  out  into  the  Sound  in  their  canoe.  One  of 
the  curates  would  thereupon  open  the  can  while 
the  other  would  pry  its  occupant  deftly  into  the 
Sound  with  the  paddle.  After  which  modern  ver- 
sion of  plank  walking,  they  would  paddle  quickly 
to  shore,  leaving  the  marauder  to  drown. 

Maneuvers  proceeded  strictly  according  to  plan 
until  the  moment  of  prying  out.  Then  something 
slipped.  In  the  ensuing  excitement  the  priest,  the 
skunk  and  the  new  garbage  can  went  over  one  side 
of  the  canoe  and  the  two  curates  over  the  other  side. 
When  the  spray  cleared,  his  reverence  and  the  two 
curates  might  have  been  seen  clinging  to  the  far 
end  of  the  overturned  canoe,  while  his  skunkship 
remained  seated  pontifically  upon  its  shoreward  end 
which  rose  high  above  the  waters. 

As  none  of  the  trio  in  the  water  could  swim,  it 
became  necessary  to  propel  the  canoe  and  its  oc- 
cupant slowly  the  mile  to  shore  by  means  of  labor- 
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ious  and  unscientific  kicks.  About  two  hours  later 
the  point  of  their  trireme  touched  the  strand  with 
its  watersoaked  priestly  propellers  resembling 
drowned  rats— whereupon  his  skunkship,  plume 
aloft,  walked  majestically  ashore  and  disappeared 
into  the  bushes,  without  even  looking  back  at  the 
desolate  tableau  remaining  on  the  beach. 

Whenever  I  consider  the  birds  and  beasts  I  am 
torn  between  a  desire  for  emulation  and  an  in- 
herited instinct  for  reform.  They  are  a  hard-work- 
ing lot,  but  they  get  more  fun  out  of  life  than  we 
do,  which  is  obviously  immoral.  The  birds  manage 
to  go  south  every  winter  and  the  beasts  enjoy  a  long 
dreamless  sleep.  Both  raise  large  families  which 
seem  to  bring  them  joy.  I  have  never  witnessed  any 
parental  disrespect  on  the  part  of  either.  They 
stage  glorious  fights  which  result  in  a  minimum  of 
casualties.  They  pay  no  taxes  and  are  untroubled 
by  political  problems.  They  have  no  financial 
worries  and  are  free  from  the  fear  of  inflation.  They 
never  lose  their  jobs.  Their  love  life  is  uncom- 
plicated by  Freud  or  by  the  divorce  court.  They 
pay  no  alimony.  Gossip  and  bridge  pass  them  by, 
and  they  do  not  suffer  from  week-end  poisoning. 

The  radio  does  not  annoy  them  and  they  do  not 
have  to  commute.  They  pay  no  auto  repair  bills 
or  gasoline  taxes.  Bankers  and  brokers  are  outside 
their  ken.  They  know  nothing  about  business 
cycles  and  suffer  from  no  depressions.  They  are  not 
infested  with  labor  unions  or  predatory  corpora- 
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tions.  No  one  tries  to  sell  them  life  insurance  or 
silk  stockings.  They  never  heard  of  the  New  Deal 
or  of  Alphabet  Soup  or  job  insurance  or  old-age 
pensions.  If  they  fall  ill  they  get  well,  or  they  die. 
They  are  free  from  expensive  operations  and  hos- 
pital bills.  They  never  heard  of  lawyers  or  plumb- 
ers. 

Their  religion  is  simple  and  joyous.  A  hymn  to 
their  creator  at  dawn,  a  gesture  to  heaven  after  each 
drink  of  water,  and  an  occasional  song  of  thanks- 
giving suffices  the  birds.  They  are  untroubled  with 
schisms  or  doctrinal  disputes.  The  seven  deadly 
sins  never  concern  them.  They  are  free  alike  from 
the  attentions  of  atheists  and  reformers.  Their  code 
of  ethics  is  simple  and  yet  effective.  Their  sense  of 
duty  strong.  A  mother  bird  will  sit  on  a  nestful  of 
eggs  all  day  and  all  night  for  weeks,  and  nothing  will 
tempt  her  away  from  her  duty.  How  many  women 
could  be  similarly  trusted?  I  don't  know.  Nature 
hasn't  taken  any  chances.  She  doesn't  trust  the 
women. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  from  a  hard- 
working robin  or  from  a  squirrel  getting  ready  for 
a  cold  winter.  Whenever  I  think  about  it  I  can't 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  something  is  wrong  some- 
where. Either  we  ought  to  make  available  to  the 
birds  and  the  beasts  the  benefits  of  our  wonderful 
civilization  or  else— What?  Perhaps  with  the  de- 
pression an  All-Beneficent  Providence  has  at  last 
got  around  to  giving  us  some  attention.  Perhaps 
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He  has  cast  an  all-seeing  eye  on  us— and  decided  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  Perhaps  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now  we  shall  all  be  living  more 
simple  and  more  rational  lives.  Let  us  hope  so. 
But  in  the  meantime  let's  avoid  the  phrase  "dumb 
animals"  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Some  way  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  appropriate. 

These  disillusioning  conclusions  lead  us  naturally 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  folkways  of  human 
tenants.  You  will  recall  how  in  our  first  delirium 
of  possession  Toodles  and  I  discussed  whether  we 
should  require  our  tenantry  to  line  up  at  the  gate 
and  curtsy  as  we  entered  our  estate,  and  how  I 
hinted  that  eventually  we  discovered  that  this  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  actual  life  by  the  landlord 
and  not  by  the  tenant. 

The  legend  of  the  landlord  is  a  curious  thing. 
No  author  has  ever  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  him. 
He  is  always  demanding  the  rent  at  the  most  in- 
opportune times— usually  just  as  Mother  is  dying 
of  consumption  or  as  the  children  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  starvation.  He  is  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
compassion.  If  the  rent  isn't  paid  on  the  nail,  he 
casts  the  pallid  heroine  forth  into  the  snow-swept 
streets.  He  is  always  a  lean  and  horrible  figure  and 
laughs  only  with  ghoulish  glee— as  he  rubs  his  claw- 
like  hands  together  and  forces  the  anemic  but 
ethereal  blonde  into  a  life  of  shame.  In  fact,  his 
position  in  literature  and  the  drama  is  only  a  step 
above  the  monster  who  forecloses  the  mortgage. 
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Furthermore,  diddling  the  landlord  out  of  his  rent 
is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  sport  and  always  evokes 
laughter  and  loud  applause  from  the  audience.  I 
am  unable  to  account  for  the  landlord's  infamous 
reputation  unless  it  is  due  to  an  age-old  improvi- 
dence of  authors  as  a  class.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in 
real  life,  as  well  as  in  literature  and  the  drama,  it  is 
always  the  landlord  who  suffers  and  the  defaulter 
who  receives  sympathy. 

Our  tenantry  ran  true  to  form  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  we  acquired  ideal  tenants  by  means  of  a 
secret  formula  which  I  will  disclose  to  anyone  who 
sends  me  a  certified  check  for  ten  dollars.  I  hope  our 
present  ideal  tenants  read  this  carefully  as  I  would 
hate  to  lose  them.  Until  we  discovered  this  secret 
of  securing  superior  tenants  we  suffered  from: 

1.  Tenants  who  were  late  in  paying  their  rent 

2.  Tenants  who  never  paid  their  rent 

3.  Tenants  who  borrowed  money 

4.  Combinations  of  all  three  classes 

5.  Tenants  who  kept  howling  dogs 

6.  Tenants  who  howled  themselves 

7.  Drunks 

8.  Combinations  of  all  seven  classes 

9.  Tenants  who  stole  fruit,  flowers,  furniture,  etc. 

10.  Tenants  who  destroyed  fruit,  flowers,  furniture 

11.  Tenants  who  kept  boarders 

12.  Bootleggers 

13.  Tenants  who  neglected  their  children,  leaving 
us  to  take  care  of  them 

14.  Tenants  who  left  the  house  filthy 
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15.  Tenants  who  left  pets  to  starve 

16.  Interior  decorators 

17.  Ladies  of  leisure  whose  idea  of  an  ideal  emo- 
tional outlet  was   a   fight   with   the   landlord— 
or  his  wife— or  his  mother— or  his  servants— or 
his  dog 

18.  Tenants  who  let  the  pipes  freeze  and  expected 
the  landlord  to  pay  for  them 

19.  Tenants  who  spent  all  their  time  thinking  out 
new— and  unreasonable— demands  on  the  land- 
lord.    (Note— Any  demand  which  costs  the  land- 
lord money  is  unreasonable) 

20.  Tenants  who  always  demanded  the  impossible, 
such  as  carpenters  at  midnight  and  plumbers  on 
Sunday 

s 1 .    Combinations  of  all  twenty  classes 

22.  Tenants  who  always  telephoned  the  landlord  in 
the  middle  of  a  dinner  party  and  expected  him 
on  the  run 

23.  Friends— who,  as  tenants,  became— 

24.  Enemies 

25.  Tenants  who  moved  out  in  the  night 

26.  Tenants  with  a  penchant  for  legal  representa- 
tives 

27.  Tenants  who  tried  to  seduce  the  landlord— or  his 
wife— or  his  servants  or— 

28.  Tenants  who  assumed  they  were  entitled  to  social 
recognition  for  forty  dollars  a  month 

29.  Gregarious  tenants 

30.  Combinations  of  all  twenty-nine  classes 

3 1 .  Crooked  realtors 

Landlords  suffering  from  any  of  these  complaints 
would  be  well  advised  to  apply  to  my  publishers  for 
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the    great   sovereign   remedy.      Price    ten    dollars. 
Cash  in  advance. 

In  closing  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  birds  and  beasts  never  have 
tenants— a  proof  of  wisdom  I  neglected  to  mention 
when  enumerating  their  virtues. 


VI 

THE  GARDEN  IS  BORN 

EVERY  real  garden  starts  with  a  fire.  Of  course, 
some  people  buy  or  inherit  gardens,  but  these 
are  not  the  real  thing.  To  get  the  most  out  of  a 
garden  you  must  start  with  a  brushpile.  Otherwise 
it  is  merely  an  adopted  child  and  you  can  never 
know  the  real  joys  of  parenthood.  There  is  even 
something  to  be  said  for  the  British  method  of  build- 
ing your  garden  first  and  then— about  five  years 
later,  when  everything  is  complete— erecting  your 
house.  But  this  suits  neither  the  temperament  of 
the  typical  American  nor  the  destructive  folkways 
of  American  builders  and  plumbers. 

About  fifty  feet  west  of  our  box-like  Studio  was 
a  large  and  ancient  brushpile  which  rose  gauntly 
above  the  sumach  and  burdocks  lying  between  us 
and  the  orchard.  We  decided  it  was  an  eyesore  and 
so  set  fire  to  it— and  nearly  burned  ourselves  out  of 
house  and  home.  Flames  rose  to  the  zenith  and 
wild-cherry  trees  curled  up  and  died.  Long  grass 
blazed  in  all  directions  and  carried  the  flames  to 
every  quarter  of  the  map  with  incredible  swiftness. 
Finally,  with  the  assistance  of  tenants,  neighbors 
and  the  fire  department,  we  saved  the  Studio;  but 
we  learned  a  lesson.  Never  burn  a  big  brushpile  in 
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one  piece.  Divide  it.  Start  a  small  bonfire  and 
feed  it  from  the  main  pile.  And  have  a  hose  and 
some  old  brooms  handy  before  you  begin.  Also 
start  it  after  a  wet  spell  or  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground— and  when  there  is  no  wind.  And  don't 
forget  to  get  a  permit  from  the  authorities.  Other- 
wise you  will  certainly  have  to  swallow  a  good  many 
unpalatable  and  roughly  presented  home  truths 
when  the  fire  department  arrives.  In  addition  you 
may  have  to  face  some  damage  suits  from  irate 
neighbors  who  object  to  having  their  shrubbery 
ruined. 

Inasmuch  as  a  view  of  the  path  of  an  extinct  for- 
est fire  is  depressing,  it  naturally  occurred  to 
Toodles  that  flowers  would  be  preferable  to  ashes 
and  wreckage.  So  she  sent  for  a  seed  catalogue. 

That  was  the  decisive  step.  If  you  can't  afford  a 
garden,  don't  send  for  a  seed  catalogue.  Shun  seed 
catalogues  like  the  plague,  because  they  are  the  most 
insidious  and  fatal  poison  ever  distilled  by  man. 
But  if  you  must  meddle  with  black  magic,  read  a 
garden  book  at  the  same  time  as  an  antidote.  The 
descriptions  of  preparing  the  ground,  making 
mulches,  rotting  manure  and  destroying  pests  will 
tend  to  counteract  the  colored  plates  of  massed  pink 
salvia  and  hardy  blue  delphiniums  in  the  seed  cata- 
logues. If  you  talce  the  antidote  with  the  poison, 
you  will  at  least  know  what  you  are  letting  yourself 
in  for  before  you  begin. 

The  effect  of  an  undiluted  Eastern  seed  catalogue 
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upon  Toodles  was  peculiar.  She  had  done  a  bit  of 
flower  gardening  on  the  West  Coast.  That  is,  she 
had  planted  the  dahlia  bulbs  her  friends  had  given 
her  and  scattered  a  few  dime  packets  of  sweet  peas 
and  nasturtiums.  But  then  anything  flourishes  on 
the  West  Coast  from  riotous  red  roses  to  riotous  re- 
ligious and  political  theorists.  She  was  somewhat 
overwhelmed  by  the  profusion  of  strange  names  in 
a  real  Eastern  seed  catalogue.  She  said  it  reminded 
her  of  her  first  attempt  to  unravel  a  Welsh  guide- 
book. 

And  then  there  were  so  many  names  that  didn't 
seem  quite  nice.  She  was  used  to  pretty  names  for 
flowers,  and  she  hesitated  to  bring  such  things  as 
viscaria,  which  smacked  of  the  abbatoir,  and  lava- 
teras,  which  smacked  of  the  bathroom,  into  our 
home.  Scabiosa  (mourning  bride)  suggested  un- 
utterable things,  and  she  refused  on  any  terms  to 
believe  that  syphilitica  was  a  handsome  bright  blue 
flower.  A  ballerine  niger  did  not  seem  quite  re- 
spectable nor  did  a  paeonia  nymphe. 

Other  names  suggested  the  pharmacopoeia.  She 
decided  that  digitalis,  aconitum,  belladonna  and 
castor  oil  belonged  in  a  drugstore  rather  than  in  a 
garden.  And  there  was  something  about  strepto- 
carpus  and  coccinea  that  suggested  a  flu  epidemic  or 
pneumonia.  Herneraria  did  not  smell  any  sweeter 
as  rupturewort,  and  sneezewort  and  feverfew  made 
her  positively  ill.  There  was  something  Freudian 
about  praecox  and  shizanthus,  and  both  papaver 
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nudicule  and  papaver  orientale  suggested  unspeak- 
able practises.  Escholtzias  and  Hunnemannia  gave 
her  the  shivers.  Finally  she  felt  that  a  simple  little 
garden  like  ours  should  not  be  asked  to  harbor  such 
things  as  super  giant  antirrhinums,  scariosa  albas, 
mastodon  striatas  or  monstrosas. 

"  Imagine  such  things  stalking  about  the  house  at 
night!  I'd  never  sleep  a  wink!"  she  ejaculated. 
"And  the  vegetables  aren't  much  better!  Does  a 
cardoon  or  a  chervil  sound  good  to  you?  Even  the 
thought  of  a  witloof  root  gives  me  indigestion,  and 
melting  marrows  and  scorzoneras  fairly  burn  me 
up." 

Toodles  finally  decided  that  wild-flower  seeds 
would  be  the  safest  to  begin  with.  They  seemed 
sweet  and  wholesome  after  the  welter  of  lazar  house 
and  psychoanalytica  she  had  been  wading  through. 

"And  besides,  if  you  don't  know  what  they  are, 
they  won't  hurt  you  and  you  may  be  surprised. 
Just  listen  to  this  description.  It  says,  'You  can 
place  them  in  a  newly  planted  garden  or  in  an  estab- 
lished one.  You  can  sow  them  amid  the  rocks  and 
boulders  of  your  Westchester  or  Connecticut  home. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  new  plants  that 
seem  to  occur  accidentally  some  months  later.  They 
are  suitable  for  broadcasting  in  odd  corners  and  over 
the  countryside  when  hiking.'  Isn't  that  heavenly? 
We  will  begin  our  garden  by  planting  wild-flower 
seeds,"  Toodles  decided. 

So  we  scratched  the  earth  where  the  brushpile  had 
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been,  and  we  sowed  the  wild-flower  seeds,  confident 
that  "we  would  be  surprised  months  later."  And  we 
were.  The  wild-flower  seeds  were  hardly  planted 
when  a  multitude  of  shoots  sprang  up.  A  month 
later  these  had  metamorphosed  into  plantain, 
chickweed  and  burdocks.  We  pulled  them  up  to 
give  the  wild  flowers  another  chance  to  surprise  us, 
and  they  did.  Three  whole  packets  produced  one 
enormous  sunflower,  which  flourished  like  a  green 
bay  tree,  and  two  anemic  bachelor's  buttons,  which 
withered  and  died.  For  the  balance  of  the  season 
we  contented  ourselves  with  daisies  from  the  fields 
and  phlox  from  Mother's  garden,  which  had  been 
planted  a  long  time  before. 

Also  I  bought  a  lawn-mower  and  two  red  and 
yellow  canvas  chairs  from  Roaring  Seebuck  and 
made  a  lawn  just  big  enough  for  the  two  chairs.  So 
we  sat  in  our  garden  and  enjoyed  the  sunflower  until 
autumn  came.  But  we  resolved  to  have  a  real  gar- 
den next  year. 

For  the  next  five  years  our  garden  may  be  said  to 
have  grown  by  a  process  of  attrition.  We  bought  a 
couple  of  camp  stools,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
hew  a  couple  of  square  feet  more  of  lawn  out  of  the 
wilderness  between  the  Studio  and  the  wild-flower 
bed.  We  wore  a  path  down  to  the  Brown  House 
where  Mother  lived  and  cut  down  enough  weeds 
and  sumach  to  enable  our  tenants  to  reach  the  Gray 
and  White  Cottages  without  stripping  their  silk 
stockings  entirely  from  their  limbs.  We  didn't  be- 
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lieve  in  pampering  them,  but  we  felt  that  a  slight 
gesture  might  encourage  them  to  take  up  gardening 
on  their  own  account.  One  raised  a  hollyhock  and 
the  other  raised  three  sweet  peas,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. Meantime  we  talked  about  the  beauties  of 
unspoiled  nature  and  pointed  out  the  wild  roses  and 
goldenrod,  hoping  they  wouldn't  demand  expensive 
horticultural  activities  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 
Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  while  we  have  had 
our  place  in  the  country  twelve  summers,  our  pres- 
ent and  real  garden  is  only  four  years  old.  The 
twelve  years  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing periods: 

I.  Wild-Flower  Garden— as  described  (1924) 
II.  Attrition  Period  (1925-1929) 

III.  Post-Wall  Period  (1930-1931) 

IV.  Post-Pool  Period  (1932-1936) 

The  terrain  upon  which  we  operated  is  delight- 
fully presented— in  its  present  form— within  the 
front  and  back  covers  of  this  book,  by  means  of  the 
water  colors  prepared  by  Eloise  Ray,  who  specializes 
in  poetry  of  this  sort.  These  water  colors  show  the 
Colonial  House  on  Bumpo  Road  which  withstood 
the  march  of  the  British  when  the^  burned  Dan- 
bury  in  1777,  as  well  as  the  siege  by  our  early  gar- 
dener. They  show  the  asparagus  bed  and  the  vege- 
table garden  nearby,  with  the  orchard  in  the  back- 
ground. They  show  the  road  leading  up  the  hill  to 
the  Studio  and  to  the  White  and  Gray  Cottages, 
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which  we  built  out  of  barns  and  chicken  coops— and 
many  other  things.  But  the  garden  with  which  we 
are  concerned  lies  just  back  of  the  orchard  and  just 
in  front  of  the  Studio.  It  was  there  that  the  original 
brushpile  was  located,  and  it  was  there  that  we  built 
our  real  garden.  As  time  went  on  it  overflowed  in 
various  directions— north  to  the  White  Cottage, 
south  up  the  hill  to  Arrowhead  Rock,  east  down  the 
hill  to  the  Gray  Cottage  and  Heron  Pond,  and  west, 
down  over  Indian  Fire  Rock  through  the  orchard  to 
Bumpo  Road.  But  the  real  heroine  of  this  tale  of 
adventure  is  the  Studio  Garden.  The  rest  are  minor 
characters  designed  for  background  and  comic  relief. 

Our  fire  cleared  a  space  perhaps  twenty  feet 
square  and  our  lawn-mower  a  patch  perhaps  eight 
by  ten  the  first  year.  The  balance  of  what  is  now 
the  garden  was  an  impenetrable  jungle  of  sumach, 
wild  cherry,  briers,  and  poison  ivy.  The  land  was 
well  defended.  While  the  sumach  and  wild  cherry 
whipped  us  across  the  face  during  our  early  clear- 
ing operations,  the  briers  raked  our  legs  and  the 
poison  ivy  attacked  any  exposed  places  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  put  us  hors  de  combat  for  a  week. 
Also  the  long  grass  concealed  welded  steel  fencing 
in  great  quantities,  which  effectively  blunted  our 
weapons  of  attack.  Needless  to  say,  our  early  battles 
with  the  wilderness  were  marked  by  many  casualties 
and  much  profanity. 

But  the  war  of  attrition  was  fought  relentlessly. 
The  attacking  forces  consisted  of  Toodles,  of  the 
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author  when  he  was  more  afraid  of  Toodles  than  he 
was  of  the  poison  ivy,  and  of  an  occasional  mercenary 
hired  for  the  occasion.  • 

The  enemy  was  driven  further  and  further  back 
each  year,  although  it  became  necessary  for  the  at- 
tackers to  "retreat  to  prepared  positions  according 
to  plan"  at  times.  Once  the  briers  got  their  roots 
into  fertilizer  intended  for  something  else.  Several 
times  the  poison  ivy  got  us.  But  our  principal  de- 
feats were  due  to  other  engagements  which  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  to  get  in  its  dirty  work  by 
failing  to  maintain  a  truce  in  our  absence.  In  the 
end  we  won,  of  course,  and  cherished  our  victory  be- 
cause it  was  largely  a  personal  one. 

I  have  all  the  scorn  of  the  true  amateur  for  the 
professional  type  of  gardener  who  begins  his  garden 
with  a  steam  shovel,  half  a  dozen  road  scrapers  and  a 
small  army  of  navvies.  When  he  gets  through  he  has 
achieved  a  result  about  as  personal  as  the  royal  suite 
at  the  Ritz.  And  for  a  year  or  two  after  his  brutal 
attack  on  the  countryside  the  terrain  upon  which  he 
has  been  operating  looks  more  like  a  shell-torn  sec- 
tion of  the  battle  front  than  it  does  like  a  garden. 
Aided  and  abetted  by  a  full  pocketbook,  a  few  starv- 
ing nurserymen,  and  perhaps  a  landscape  architect 
who  knows  better  but  must  live,  he  attempts  to  re- 
construct Versailles  in  six  months.  He  transplants 
full-grown  elms  and  maples  at  great  expense  and  in 
spite  of  their  screams.  He  forces  ill-assorted  ever- 
greens into  evil  juxtapositions  with  utter  ruthless- 
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ness  in  his  efforts  to  produce  old-world  garden  effects 
in  thirty  days.  The  result  is  deplorable.  He  mur- 
ders happy  trees  and  produces  a  result  about  as 
esthetic  as  a  chorus  of  female  impersonators.  I  have 
him  "on  my  list— he  never  will  be  missed"— except 
perhaps  by  the  hungry  nurserymen. 

The  way  to  build  a  garden  is  by  the  attrition 
method.  The  scars  are  then  slight  and  easily  con- 
cealed. You  can  start  your  imported  trees  small 
when  they  can  be  safely  transplanted,  and  you  can 
watch  them  grow  and  blend  happily  into  their  en- 
vironment. And  they  are  then  your  trees— not  mere 
adopted  children  who  hate  their  new  home  and 
their  foster  parents. 

But  before  you  begin  your  tree  planting,  be  sure 
to  study  the  material  already  at  hand.  Even  a  wild- 
cherry  tree  can  be  made  a  thing  of  beauty  if  it  is 
pruned  properly.  In  fact,  wild-cherry  trees  are  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  landscaping,  if  intel- 
ligently treated,  in  spite  of  their  bad  name  as  in- 
cubators for  caterpillars.  In  the  first  place,  they 
grow  rapidly  anywhere.  Dead  limbs  can  be  lopped 
off  and  the  trees  artistically  shaped.  And  they  can 
be  made  to  assume  a  dozen  pleasing  forms  by  care- 
ful pruning.  Even  pretty  dead-looking  wild-cherry 
trees  can  be  revived  by  judicious  cutting  back, 
watering,  and  a  little  fertilizer. 

Furthermore,  they  have  graceful  bright-green 
glazed  leaves,  not  unlike  the  laurel.  And  when  they 
blossom  the  air  is  heavy  with  their  fragrance  and  the 
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bees  come  for  miles  to  enjoy  them.  When  the  cher- 
ries are  ripe  the  trees  are  full  of  song  birds  gorging 
on  the  rich  claret-colored  fruit.  And  finally,  if  you 
desire  to  pose  as  perfect  host  with  a  knowledge  of 
rare  vintages,  serve  your  guests  with  wild-cherry 
brandy.  Here  is  the  recipe: 

Fill  a  glass  gallon  bottle  three  quarters  full  of 
stemmed  cherries  when  the  cherries  are  dead  ripe. 
Cover  cherries  with  a  boiled  sugar  sirup  (so  thick 
it  is  sticky  between  the  fingers).  Add  one  quart  of 
pure  grain  alcohol.  Cover  tightly  and  don't  open 
until  Christmas. 

The  resultant  nectar  has  the  rich  color  of  bur- 
gundy and  the  fine  flavor  of  ripe  cherries,  with  just 
a  suspicion  of  bitter  almonds.  Serve  it  in  a  fat  black 
cobwebbed  bottle  after  the  coffee,  and  your  neigh- 
bors will  trample  each  other  underfoot  to  attract 
your  attention  and  to  become  your  guests.  Even 
the  wild  cherry  has  its  uses,  and  if  you  are  kind  to  it 
it  will  reward  you. 

While  the  shaping  of  trees  is  something  of  an  art, 
nature  assists  the  amateur  whose  heart  is  in  his  work. 
Countless  times  I  have  marveled  at  nature's  ability 
as  a  landscape  gardener  if  you  give  her  a  chance  and 
a  little  help.  If  you  will  expend  the  very  slight 
effort  required  to  roughly  shape  a  clump  of  assorted 
trees  and  bushes,  cutting  off  a  dead  limb  here  and 
altering  a  contour  there,  nature  will  do  the  rest. 
In  a  few  months  she  will  produce  a  well-balanced 
grouping  that  is  a  veritable  bouquet.  It  is  strange 
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how  nature  goes  about  this.  The  trees  and  bushes 
in  such  a  clump  seem  to  know  how  to  arrange  them- 
selves so  that  each  will  get  a  maximum  share  of 
light  and  air.  And  they  go  about  it  so  harmoniously 
that,  even  though  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  crowd- 
ing, the  final  contour  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a 
collection  of  minor  rounded  contours,  which  give 
each  bush  the  maximum  area  of  exposure  to  the 
sun.  There  is  no  pushing  rudeness  about  it,  such 
as  would  occur  in  a  similar  crowd  of  human  beings. 
No  bush  sticks  its  own  head  up  at  the  expense  of  its 
fellows  or  jams  its  way  through  the  mass  disrupting 
the  whole  group.  The  bushes  seem  to  know  that 
more  can  be  gained  by  cooperation  and  courtesy  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  than  by  boorishness.  Can 
it  be  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  knows  more  about 
the  ' 'higher  selfishness"  than  the  animal  kingdom? 
From  my  window  I  can  see  such  a  grouping  as  I 
have  described.  It  consists  of  half  a  dozen  tall  wild- 
cherry  trees  which  form  the  apex.  Just  below  the 
peak  there  is  a  girdle  of  wild  ailanthus  trees  whose 
long  fern-like  fronds  wave  in  the  breeze  in  an  en- 
tirely different  tempo.  Just  below  come  the  still 
darker  fronds  of  the  wild  sumach,  spangled  liberally 
with  great  ruby-red  plumes.  By  way  of  accent  and 
to  form  a  living  gatepost  for  our  driveway,  I  have 
placed  a  pointed  evergreen  at  one  corner  of  this 
grouping,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  other  corner  I  have  placed  a  forsythia  to 
herald  the  spring.  The  whole  grouping  shades  our 
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badminton  court  in  the  late  afternoon  and  acts  as 
a  windbreak.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and,  aside  from 
my  labor,  cost  about  two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents.  In  the  autumn  the  sumach  will  turn  royal 
scarlet  and  in  the  winter  the  evergreen  will  give 
promise  of  the  return  of  the  world  of  green  and  all 
that  summer  brings.  The  whole  thing  couldn't  be 
improved  upon,  and  nature  did  most  of  it. 

If  you  have  a  place  in  the  country,  buy  yourself 
a  pair  of  Disston's  No.  7  all-steel  pruning  tongs. 
They  will  cost  you  about  three-fifty,  but  they  will 
cut  an  inch-and-a-half  limb  easily  and  will  last  for 
years.  Augment  these  with  a  telegraph  pruner  on  a 
ten-foot  pole  and  begin  the  study  of  "tree  sculpture." 
It  is  the  only  kind  of  sculpture  in  which  nature  does 
the  heavy  work  and  mistakes  are  automatically  recti- 
fied. You  will  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself,  and  the 
results  obtained  will  more  than  justify  your  slight 
effort,  which  is  incidentally  the  best  sort  of  exercise. 
I  know  because  I  have  practised  the  art  for  twelve 
years,  and  the  results  are  mine  alone— principally 
because  I  keep  a  notice  posted  on  the  tool-house 
door  that  any  gardener  caught  with  the  pruning 
tongs  will  have  his  hide  removed  and  nailed  to  that 
door  just  beneath  the  notice. 

Another  thing.  Don't  be  frightened  by  what  the 
garden  books  say  about  pruning  only  in  winter. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  grapes  and  berries,  and  it 
applies  to  maples  which  have  a  tendency  to  bleed. 
But  don't  hesitate  to  prune  wild  cherries,  wild 
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apples,  oaks,  sumach  and  most  of  the  wild  shrubbery 
when  you  please.  If  you  are  in  doubt  you  can  al- 
ways make  a  slight  cut  and  observe  if  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bleed.  Evergreens  should  be  pruned 
in  August.  Flowering  shrubs,  such  as  forsythia  and 
bridal  wreath  and  peach  trees,  whose  flowers  pre- 
cede their  leaves,  should  be  pruned  in  the  autumn. 
But  outside  of  these  you  are  perfectly  safe  in  prac- 
tising tree  sculpture  whenever  you  please— and  you'll 
get  the  most  done  during  your  vacation  in  summer. 
Besides,  you  can  tell  better  what  it  is  going  to  look 
like  if  the  leaves  are  out.  Imagine  a  sculptor  in 
marble  trying  to  sculpt  from  a  skeleton  instead  of 
from  a  luscious  model  and  you  will  realize  why  you 
can  accomplish  most  in  the  early  summer  and  why 
tree  sculpture  *  isn't  more  often  practised  success- 
fully. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  molding  a  garden  out  of 
the  raw  material  which  exists.  It  is  so  much  better 
than  trying  to  import  an  entirely  foreign  ideal  into 
a  piece  of  ground.  I  know  I  am  running  counter  to 
America's  love  of  standardization.  If  Mrs.  Jones  has 
a  round  pool  with  a  red  water  lily  in  it,  with  a  sick 
frog  spouting  on  it  from  a  rockery,  Mrs.  Brown  must 
have  a  round  pool  with  a  red  water  lily  in  it  with  a 
sick  frog  spouting  on  it  from  a  rockery.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  Mrs.  Jones'  garden  is  in  a  shady  dell  and 

*  If  you  wish  to  avoid  mayhem,  please  refrain  from  confusing  tree 

sculpture,  as  I  have  described  it,  with  that  decadent  European  vice 

which  perverts  trees  into  roosters,  human  figures  and  the  like,  and 
which  is  technically  called  "topiary  work." 
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Mrs.  Brown's  is  in  the  center  of  a  glaring  hilltop. 
Mrs.  Jones'  sick  frog  is  "just  too  cute"  and  Mrs. 
Brown  must  have  one.  We  are  all  for  ready-made 
clothing  of  standard  pattern  in  the  garden,  just  as 
we  demand  it  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Market  Street. 
And  everyone  who  wears  anything  different  is 
"queer"  even  if  the  mode  is  summer  furs  for  women 
and  summer  felt  hats  for  men.  All  this  encourages 
standardized  gardens,  which  are  an  outrage. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  American  ideal  of 
a  garden  was  a  broad  lawn  with  a  sweeping  gravel 
drive,  a  few  isolated  flowerbeds  shaped  like  boils  or 
little  graves,  and  here  and  there  a  tree— preferably 
a  catalpa— all  in  plain  sight  of  the  street.  The  near- 
est the  inhabitants  of  the  house  ever  got  to  the  gar- 
den during  this  period  was  the  front  porch— where 
they  sat  and  rocked  and  tore  the  reputations  of  pass- 
ing neighbors  to  shreds.  If  the  more  wealthy  essayed 
a  formal  garden,  they  usually  did  it  around  behind 
the  house  somewhere  out  of  sight,  and  nobody  ever 
went  near  it  unless  the  hostess  wanted  to  knock  the 
eye  out  of  some  less  fortunate  visiting  friend. 

Our  Colonial  ancestors  had  beautiful  gardens  ad- 
jacent to  their  living  rooms.  You  can  still  find 
traces  of  them  in  Plymouth,  Philadelphia  and  the 
older  settlements.  Our  Southern  ancestors  had 
them,  and  a  lot  of  their  descendants  still  make  a 
living  out  of  their  gardens  by  charging  admission 
to  curiosity  seekers  from  the  North  who  come  down 
to  see  the  Liberty  Bell,  Mount  Vernon,  Monticello 
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and  other  historical  curiosities.  But  most  of  Amer- 
ica went  haywire  on  the  garden  question  about  the 
time  the  first  iron  dog  appeared,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  garden  has  begun  to  be  regarded  as 
an  extension  of  the  living  room.* 

Foreign  travel,  intelligent  propaganda  upon  the 
part  of  the  garden  magazines,  sun  bathing,  and  the 
increasing  popularity  of  badminton,  have  all  done 
their  part  in  effecting  our  return  to  sanity.  Garden 
clubs  are  flourishing  and  popular  hostesses  are  giv- 
ing garden  parties.  It  is  smart  to  serve  tea  in  the 
garden.  Shortly  I  hope  our  recovery  will  be  com- 
plete. We  will  then  live  in  our  gardens  all  summer 
and  enjoy  the  sight  of  them,  through  tall  French 
windows,  all  winter  as  our  more  intelligent  ancestors 
did. 

*  Due  credit  should  be  given  to  The  Outdoor  Living  Room  and 
other  garden  books  by  L.  W.  Ramsey  and  C.  H.  Lawrence,  published 
by  Macmillan.  While  these  books  are  written  somewhat  in  the  early 
Mary  Pickford  style,  their  Avriters  know  their  public  and  have  done  a 
good  job  of  popularizing  the  garden  as  a  living-room  annex  instead 
of  as  a  sort  of  goldfish  bowl. 


VII 

GARDENING  BY  ATTRITION 

FROM  1925  to  1929  we  proceeded  with  our  gar- 
den by  the  method  of  attrition  previously  re- 
ferred to.  The  wild-flower  garden  and  the  lawn 
were  gradually  extended  until  they  met.  I  prac- 
tised tree  sculpture  assiduously  and  molded  the 
garden  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  terrain. 

And  we  discovered  uses  for  the  rocks  of  Con- 
necticut. Whenever  I  hadn't  anything  better  to  do 
I  uncovered  a  rock.  This  was  easy,  as  they  lurked 
under  every  patch  of  poison  ivy.  The  rocks  of 
Connecticut  really  deserve  a  chapter  to  themselves. 
In  fact,  the  early  history  of  Connecticut  is  largely 
written  in  rocks.  Her  stone  walls  mark  the  bounda- 
ries of  every  field  and  disclose  the  patient  toil  of  our 
ancestors.  In  the  hills  I  have  seen  six-foot  walls 
twenty  feet  broad.  Think  of  the  sweat  and  blood 
expended  in  clearing  the  fields  which  produced  such 
walls.  No  wonder  farmers  have  stout  fingers.  The 
soil  must  have  continued  to  yield  rocks  for  genera- 
tions at  the  time  such  walls  were  being  built.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  our  ancestors  took  life  seriously 
and  prayed  to  God  for  the  courage  to  bear  their 
burdens.  Whenever  I  consider  the  rocks  of  Con- 
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necticut,  I  know  why  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee" 
wasn't  written  in  Connecticut.  Imagine  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee  singing,  "I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills." 

After  you  have  attempted  to  clear  a  Connecticut 
field  you  regard  more  charitably  your  ancestors'  ex- 
cursions into  the  realms  of  wooden  nutmegs  and 
basswood  hams.  Farming  must  have  been  a  bitter 
business  in  those  days,  and  almost  any  other  way  of 
making  a  living  must  have  seemed  attractive  and 
permissible. 

But  a  nice  broad  gray  rock  lying  level  with  the 
lawn  is  an  addition  to  the  garden.  No  grass  grows 
on  it  which  has  to  be  cut.  It  requires  no  watering 
and  it  makes  a  nice  background  for  a  few  rock  plants. 
Furthermore,  it  is  usually  so  big  that  your  inherited 
instincts  do  not  urge  you  to  remove  it.  It  is  proba- 
bly part  of  a  ledge,  anyway,  and  its  removal  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  dynamite.  If  it  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  garden,  it  makes  an  even  better  back- 
ground for  rock  plants,  and  its  grayness  is  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  bright  green  lawn.  If  it  lies  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  lawn,  you  can  fill  some  of  the 
hollows  with  rock  plants  and  others  will  serve  as  bird 
baths. 

There  is  a  lot  you  can  do  with  a  Connecticut  rock 
besides  burying  it  or  blasting  it  out.  Nevertheless, 
the  art  of  burying  a  rock  is  worth  knowing.  An  old 
Irish  section  boss  showed  me  how  to  do  it  about 
twenty  years  ago.  Suppose  you  have  a  rock  four 
feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  thick,  and 
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you  want  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  You  can't  lift  it, 
and  no  dynamite,  motor  truck  or  ox  team  is  avail- 
able. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sneak  up  on  it  and  dig 
a  hole  close  to  it  about  five  feet  long,  four  feet  deep, 
and  three  feet  wide.  Then  cave  in  the  earth  under 
the  rock,  taking  care  not  to  become  personally  in- 
volved in  the  cataclysm  which  follows,  and  Mr.  Rock 
will  roll  over  neatly  into  the  grave  you  have  dug. 
You  can  then  perform  the  last  rites  with  a  shovel  and 
you  have  a  perfectly  smooth  piece  of  ground  with  a 
foot  of  soil  over  the  deceased  in  which  you  may  plant 
daisies  or  snapdragons  if  you  fancy  such  things. 

By  such  methods  we  added  a  number  of  interest- 
ing bits  to  our  ever-widening  garden.  The  real 
triumph  was  when  we  uncovered  Indian  Fire  Rock. 
In  the  northwest  corner  of  our  garden  was  a  par- 
ticularly succulent  grove  of  poison  ivy.  It  was  too 
big  for  us  to  tackle,  so  I  sicked  one  of  our  merce- 
naries on  it  one  day  in  the  autumn.  He  boasted  of 
immunity  to  ivy  poisoning,  and  the  flowers  were 
dead.  As  he  proceeded,  I  augmented  his  efforts  by 
clearing  out  the  crevices  with  the  garden  hose.  I 
had  been  familiar  with  hydraulic  mining  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  introduced  these  methods  on  a 
small  scale  with  most  effective  results.  All  you  need 
is  plenty  of  pressure  and  a  disregard  for  water  bills. 

After  about  a  week's  work  we  uncovered  a  rock 
forty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad.  And  right  in 
the  middle  of  it,  on  the  verge  of  a  miniature  cliff, 
we  discovered  a  great  red  fire  scar  at  least  six  feet  in 
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diameter.  Subsequent  excavations  uncovered  an 
extensive  oyster  midden  containing  also  clam  and 
scallop  shells,  and,  as  a  final  romantic  touch— arrow- 
heads. This  rock  overlooks  the  Saugatuck  Valley, 
and  Indian  Hill  is  visible  in  the  distance,  so  it  was 
easy  to  reconstruct  the  picture:  Indians  roasting 
their  day's  catch  and  throwing  the  shells  over  their 
right  shoulders  as  they  gazed  placidly  across  the  val- 
ley wreathed  in  the  mists  of  evening,  tepees  just  be- 
hind (where  we  now  park  our  cars)  and  the  Great 
Trail— connecting  the  Sound  with  all  points  north 
—just  down  the  hill  to  the  east.  This  Great  Trail, 
by  the  way,  is  worn  nearly  a  foot  deep  and  is  bor- 
dered by  all  sorts  of  Indian  relics,  including  a  corn 
mill  about  half  a  mile  north  of  our  place.  When  we 
had  reconstructed  the  whole  aboriginal  picture,  we 
felt  like  Howard  Carter  uncovering  the  tomb  of 
King  Tut. 

About  this  time  we  discovered  some  tricks  with 
vistas.  The  vista  is  sadly  neglected  in  America. 
Only  a  month  ago  I  visited  a  garden  belonging  to 
the  owner  of  a  million-dollar  estate  who  employs 
seventeen  gardeners  and  I  could  find  hardly  a  vista 
about  the  place.  There  were  rose  paddocks  and  lilac 
paddocks  and  tulip  paddocks.  The  cacti  performed 
their  tortured  writhings  in  a  separate  paddock,  and 
the  rock  plants  occupied  carefully  numbered  pigeon- 
holes in  another  paddock.  It  was  like  going  from 
room  to  room  in  a  museum.  But  it  wasn't  a  garden. 
Half  the  beauty  of  a  garden  lies  in  its  vistas. 
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Tree  sculpture  and  vistas  go  hand  in  hand.  A 
vista  is  made  by  removing  or  sculpturing  certain 
trees  and  bushes  and  retaining  others.  The  first  step 
is  to  decide  upon  the  view  desired,  and  the  next  step 
is  to  figure  out  how  you  can  best  disclose  it  and  at 
the  same  time  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  groupings 
which  frame  the  view.  If  you  are  persistent  you 
can  almost  always  find  a  view  worth  disclosing  and 
can  design  a  frame  for  it  which  will  shut  out  any- 
thing ugly.  One  of  our  vistas  discloses  Long  Island 
Sound  in  the  distance,  but  is  so  designed  as  to  hide 
a  railroad  track  with  ugly  trolley  supports  in  the 
foreground.  Another  tree  tunnel  was  made  to  lead 
to  what  appeared  to  be  a  Greek  temple,  which 
was  really  the  cupola  of  a  school  house  set  below  the 
level  of  our  garden  and  across  Bumpo  Road.  This 
view  always  caused  great  surprise  to  our  visitors,  who 
couldn't  understand  a  Greek  temple  in  the  middle 
of  Westport.  From  the  northwest  corner  of  our 
garden,  from  between  two  tall  cedars,  there  is  a  view 
of  distant  hills  so  framed  in  the  arch  of  an  apple  tree, 
two  hundred  feet  down  the  hill,  that  all  suggestion 
of  a  bisecting  concrete  highway,  liberally  equipped 
with  telegraph  poles,  is  eliminated. 

Views  of  our  pond— which  nearly  dries  up  in 
August— are  so  framed  in  oaks  festooned  with  cat 
briers  that  the  gaze  is  directed  to  the  center  of  the 
pond,  in  which  some  water  usually  remains.  The 
deception  of  a  well-filled  pond  is  further  increased 
by  certain  border  plants  which  always  grow  so  high 
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in  August  as  to  conceal  all  but  the  pool  remaining 
in  the  center. 

Furthermore— as  every  artist  knows— too  much 
stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  select- 
ing a  frame  which  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
picture.  In  addition  it  is  very  often  possible  to  in- 
crease the  beauty  of  a  scene  by  so  arranging  that  it  is 
seen  dimly  through  foliage  or  vines  or  is  contrasted 
with  objects  of  a  different  color,  such  as  gnarled  tree 
trunks.  Robert  Herrick  recognized  these  principles 
when  he  sang  of  the  beauty  of  strawberries  through 
cream  and  of  the  beauty  of  his  mistress's  charms 
when  partly  concealed  by  diaphanous  material: 

You  see  how  Creame  but  naked  is; 
Nor  daunces  in  the  eye 
Without  a  Straw-berrie: 
Or  some  fine  Tincture,  like  to  this, 
Which  draws  the  sight  thereto. 

Put  Purple  grapes  or  Cherries  in- 

To  Glasse,  and  they  will  send 

More  beauty  to  commend 

Them  from  that  cleane  and  subtile  skin, 

Than  if  they  naked  stood, 

And  had  no  other  pride  at  all, 

But  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 

And  tinctures  naturall. 

Thus  Lillie,  Rose,  Grape,  Cherry,  Creame 
And  Straw-berry  do  stir 
More  love,  when  they  transfer 
A  weak,  a  soft,  a  broken  beame; 
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Than  if  they  sho'd  discover 
At  full  their  proper  excellence; 
Without  some  Scean  cast  over, 
To  juggle  with  the  sense. 

So  tho  y'are  white  as  Swan  or  Snow, 

And  have  the  power  to  move 

A  world  of  men  to  love: 

Yet,  when  your  Lawns  and  Silks  shall  flow; 

And  that  white  cloud  divide 

Into  a  doubtful  Twi-light;  then, 

Then  will  your  hidden  Pride 

Raise  greater  fires  in  men. 

While  these  principles  have  long  been  known  to 
poets  and  to  ladies  who  wear  sheer  hosiery,  they 
haven't  been  sufficiently  recognized  by  amateur  gar- 
deners. A  lake  looks  much  more  blue  and  a  lawn 
much  more  green  when  viewed  through  a  screen  of 
black  tree  trunks.  A  flowerbed  fairly  blazes  with 
color  when  seen  through  a  dark  frame  of  firs,  and 
the  low-hung  limbs  of  an  ancient  apple  tree  bring 
out  the  beauties  of  distant  sunlit  fields  and  make 
the  goldenrod  more  golden. 

Foreign  gardens  are  always  filled  with  vistas.  The 
conventional  treatment  is,  of  course,  the  box  alley 
with  the  marble  Hebe  at  the  far  end,  or  the  lime 
walls  with  a  plashing  fountain  in  the  distance.  The 
California  rose  pergola  is  a  kind  of  unconscious  and 
half-hearted  attempt  at  a  vista,  although  the  view 
at  the  end  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  that  of  a  garage  or 
a  garbage  can  as  a  statue  of  Adonis. 
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The  Boboli  Gardens  in  Florence  consist  of  just 
one  vista  after  another.  There  are  vistas  up  marble 
stairways  and  down  marble  stairways,  vistas  through 
alleys  of  age-old  trees  and  vistas  through  arched  tun- 
nels of  carefully  bent  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  de- 
scription. But  always,  at  the  end  of  the  staircase 
or  the  tree-bordered  road  or  the  tunnel,  there  is 
something  beautiful  such  as  a  view,  a  fountain,  a 
pool,  a  statue  or  a  rose-covered  ruin— something 
which  makes  you  want  to  traverse  that  tunnel  to  the 
bitter  end.  This  adds  interest  to  the  garden  and 
forces  you  to  walk  off  the  gnocchi  and  Barolo  wine 
you  had  for  lunch. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  vistas  it  might 
be  just  as  well  to  deal  with  glades.  Most  Americans 
think  a  glade  is  some  kind  of  honky-tonk  joint,  asso- 
ciating it  with  Golden  Glades  and  unadorned  pul- 
chritudes. This  is  the  result  of  our  debasement  of 
what  should  be  time-honored  institutions.  If  you 
really  set  your  mind  to  it  you  will  be  surprised  how 
little  room  you  need  for  a  glade  in  your  garden. 
All  you  have  to  have  is  a  crease  in  the  landscape  cov- 
ered with  tall  waving  grass  of  some  sort.  You  don't 
really  have  to  have  a  brook  or  a  pool.  You  can 
imagine  that,  if  the  glade  is  properly  shaded  and 
framed  by  trees. 

Of  course,  the  best  glades  are  located  in  parks  be- 
longing to  English  dukes  and  surrounding  French 
chateaus  in  the  Loire  Valley.  There  is  one  espe- 
cially satisfying  example  in  America,  however. 
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About  seventy  years  ago,  Olmsted,  the  landscape 
architect  of  Central  Park,  laid  out  a  thousand-acre 
estate  in  Westport  for  a  gentleman  named  Ketchum, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  railroad  builders.  While 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  is  reminiscent  of 
the  earlier  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  period,  the  plant- 
ing is  superb.  Miles  of  winding  drives  are  bordered 
with  great  yews,  pines,  hemlocks  and  sycamores  in 
such  a  way  as  continually  to  disclose  views  of  glades. 

Trees  were  planted  about  two  hundred  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  winding  roads  instead  of  cheek  by 
jowl,  so  that  as  you  drive  along  you  are  continually 
enjoying  views  of  fields  of  waving  grass,  views  of 
fields  containing  clumps  of  rhododendrons,  or 
views  of  fields  sloping  down  to  a  meandering  stream 
—all  seen  between  the  boles  of  great  sycamores  or 
through  the  branches  of  tall  hemlocks.  The  patches 
of  sunshine  contrast  with  the  deep  shade  of  the  tow- 
ering trees,  so  that  you  are  continually  constrained 
to  make  appreciative  noises  such  as  "Ah!"  or  "Look 
at  that  view!" 

All  this  made  for  polite  conversation  in  the  days 
of  the  horse  and  buggy,  when  our  forebears  had 
time  for  politeness  and  before  conversation  was  a 
lost  art.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Currier  and  Ives 
prints,  the  gentlemen  of  that  day  were  always  point- 
ing out  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  to  their  crino- 
lined companions,  who  doubtless  murmured  their 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  so  flat- 
tered the  discovery  complex  in  their  bewhiskered 
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admirers.  Perhaps  the  poor  things  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  talk  about  in  those  unsophisticated  days  be- 
fore sex  and  bathroom  adventures  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  parlor. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  prairie  country  al- 
ways longs  for  fields  of  waving  grain.  To  them 
there  is  no  beauty  like  that  of  miles  of  golden  wheat- 
fields  bending  wave-like  before  the  errant  breeze. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  this  form  of  beauty 
into  the  rockbound  fields  of  Connecticut,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cut  vistas  which  will  disclose  glades  of  gold- 
enrod  and  purple  asters  and  fields  of  timothy  which 
bend  quite  satisfactorily  in  the  breeze.  And  it  is 
well  worth  doing.  It  brightens  up  the  monotonous 
shade  of  continuous  woods,  and  if  well  done,  your 
beautiful  companion  may  even  cease  to  be  sophis- 
ticated long  enough  to  clutch  your  arm  and  exclaim 
in  rapture  at  the  scene. 

Blocking  off  is  the  antithesis  of  vista  cutting. 
There  is  always  something  undesirable  in  any  land- 
scape. Either  your  neighbor  paints  his  garage 
bright  yellow  and  green  so  that  it  sticks  out  like  a 
sore— and  rapidly  mortifying— thumb  in  the  land- 
scape, or  you  find  the  old  pigpen  so  useful  for  stor- 
ing surplus  antiques  bought  in  moments  of  aberra- 
tion at  country  auctions,  that  you  haven't  the  heart 
to  tear  it  down.  But  something  must  be  done  to 
hide  these  excrescences.  Next  to  the  commission  of 
an  incendiary  act,  the  best  thing  is  the  introduction 
of  swamp  maples.  These  grow  almost  anywhere. 
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You  can't  kill  them  and  they  grow  like  fury.  They 
can  be  transplanted  easily  and  in  three  or  four  years 
can  be  counted  upon  to  block  out  any  ordinary  blot 
on  the  landscape  from  April  to  November.  Then 
they  turn  a  nice  flaming  scarlet  and  lose  their  leaves, 
disclosing  the  blot  again.  If  the  blot  is  sufficiently 
loathsome  their  final  glory  may  again  suggest  incen- 
diarism—but that  is  safer  now  that  your  neighbor 
has  returned  to  the  Metropolis. 

If  you  manage  to  withstand  this  temptation,  you 
hasten,  as  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  to  the  nursery- 
man and  purchase  evergreens  which  are,  after  all, 
the  most  satisfactory  blocker-out  of  blots.  If  you 
can't  afford  these,  honeysuckle  is  the  next  best  thing. 
In  southern  Connecticut  this  is  almost  an  evergreen, 
and  it  grows  so  fast  that  a  good  many  people  regard 
it  as  a  pest.  If  the  blot  isn't  yours,  you  can  put  up 
a  trellis  or  a  wattle  stockade  just  inside  your  bound- 
ary line  and  grow  your  honeysuckle  on  that.  And 
how  it  will  respond  to  a  little  kindness!  And  when 
it  begins  to  blossom,  how  the  fragrance  permeates 
the  whole  atmosphere,  and  how  it  attracts  the  bees! 
You  can  sit  in  its  shade,  drunk  with  its  fragrance,  and 
dream  about  the  bees  stinging  the  bloke  who  built 
the  blot,  if  you  feel  alliterative.  There  is  nothing 
like  honeysuckle  for  blocking  out  eyesores  cheaply 
and  effectively. 

Privet  hedges,  the  conventional  blocker-outs,  are 
a  good  deal  of  a  snare  and  delusion  in  Connecticut. 
About  the  time  they  really  begin  to  do  their  stuff 
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and,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  begin  to  hide  the  blot, 
so  that  you  boast  about  them  and  hide  behind  them 
to  hear  passers-by  admire  them,  there  is  a  blizzard. 
And  when  spring  comes  you  have  a  nice  up-ended 
brushpile  where  your  pet  privet  was.  Then  you 
have  to  cut  the  bushes  back  to  the  ground  and  start 
all  over  again.  If  you  must  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing,  try  old-fashioned  purple  lilacs.  Mine  all  sur- 
vived the  twenty-below-zero  weather  we  had  in  1933 
and  1934,  and  I  use  nothing  else  for  summer  hedges 
now. 

Of  course  people  who  can  afford  to  import  large 
fat  box  from  Virginia  and  large  fat  head-gardeners 
from  England,  can  go  in  for  woolen  mufflers  and  ar~ 
tificial  heat  for  their  pets.  These  are  all  four  beyond 
my  means,  so  I  take  it  out  in  sneering  at  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  winter  landscape  by  the  grotesque  shel- 
ters erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  portions  of  the 
garden,  as  I  stand  in  front  of  my  host's  tall  French 
windows  drinking  his  Scotch  highballs. 

For  all-the-year-round  blocking  out,  it  is  hard  to 
beat  a  Scotch-pine  hedge.  You  can  buy  quite  big 
trees  for  a  dollar  apiece,  and  once  they  get  estab- 
lished you  can,  in  a  few  years,  have  a  continuous 
wall  of  beautiful  gray-green  foliage.  Austrian  pines 
and  white  pines  are  almost  equally  good,  although 
you  may  lose  the  tops  of  the  latter  just  about  the 
time  they  begin  to  fulfil  their  mission  because  of  the 
white-pine  borer.  This  is  a  fat  little  white  worm 
which  appears  inside  the  tops  and  causes  them  to 
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bleed  and  wither.  When  this  happens  there  is 
ing  you  can  do  but  cut  the  tops  out  and  wreak  a  not 
very  satisfactory  revenge  by  burning  the  miscreants 
alive  in  the  incinerator. 

But  to  return  to  our  advance  by  attrition.  Our 
first  flowerbeds  were  circular  and  resembled  boils 
when  the  sweet  alyssum  around  the  circumference 
and  the  pink  geraniums  in  the  center  were  in  full 
flower.  We  also  planted  some  grave-like  beds, 
placed  in  the  usual  orderly  fashion  peculiar  to 
cemeteries. 

About  this  time  we  discovered  the  miracles  which 
deep  spading,  fertilizer  and  lavish  watering  will  pro- 
duce. I  am  not  sure  that  we  didn't  even  discover 
the  virtues  of  peat  moss  and  bone  meal.  At  any  rate, 
after  two  or  three  years  we  felt  sophisticated  enough 
to  go  in  for  garden  furniture  in  a  small  way.  We 
purchased  two  small  concrete  benches  and  a  bird 
bath  and  bought  three  cedars.  And  we  were  very 
proud  when  Ann  America,  our  colored  cook  of  the 
moment,  remarked  one  Friday  morning  at  break- 
fast that  "She  felt  jes'  like  she  wuz  comin'  thoo  a 
cemetery"  the  night  before  when  she  had  returned 
home  through  the  garden  in  the  moonlight. 

When  only  a  few  more  of  the  proletariat  go  in  for 
gardening  "there  will  be  a  law  passed"  about  garden 
furniture  and  the  majority  of  its  present  perpetra- 
tors will  be  incarcerated  in  special  prisons  along 
with  baby  stealers  and  sex  murderers.  The  only 
way  the  present  situation  can  be  explained  is  that 
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most  of  the  existing  nuisances  in  this  line  are  com- 
mitted by  the  jerry-builders  who  planted  those  solid 
blocks  of  uniform  California  bungalows,  of  uniform 
Spanish  haciendas,  uniform  Nuremberg  huts  and 
uniform  Queen  Anne  cottages  in  that  peculiar  juxta- 
position which  scarifies  the  southern  shores  of  Long 
Island.  I  can  imagine  the  ghoulish  perpetrators  of 
such  crimes  putting  in  their  leisure  time  between 
architectural  mass  murders  by  excreting  concrete 
garden  furniture  for  the  New  York  market.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  if  this  be  true,  most  of  the  extant 
garden  furniture  is  worthy  of  its  progenitors. 

There  are  bird  baths  and  sun  dials  whose  pedestals 
are  obviously  with  child.  There  are  benches  which 
resemble  dachshunds  and  there  are  fountains  which 
call  to  mind  the  vomitoriums  of  the  ancients.  No, 
I  am  libeling  the  ancients.  They  could  never  have 
perpetrated  such  horrors  for  any  purpose.  I  must 
be  thinking  of  the  effect  rather  than  the  purpose. 
And  the  mottoes  they  put  under  the  sun  dials! 
These  produce  all  the  retch  of  an  emetic  without 
any  of  the  relief!  And  the  nasty  little  babies  they 
put  in  fountains,  and  the  sick  frogs— but  why  mul- 
tiply such  horrors!  At  the  moment  garden  furni- 
ture is  just  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  plush- 
covered,  gilded-rolling-pin,  and  beribboned-frying- 
pan-with-a-snow-scene-painted-in-the-bowl  style  of 
interior  decoration  which  flourished  in  the  eighties, 
and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet.  What  we  need  is 
an  Edward  Bok  to  do  a  garden-furniture  job  for  us 
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similar  to  the  one  he  did  for  us  in  interior  decora- 
tion. 

I  am  purposely  avoiding  the  mention  of  pottery 
toadstools  and  brightly  painted  trolls.  Beverly 
Nichols  dealt  with  these  properly  in  Down  the  Gar- 
den Path.  These  are  a  form  of  vice  requiring  a  cer- 
tain inheritance  which  isn't  common  in  America  as 
yet,  thank  God!  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  we 
are  beginning  to  turn  out  some  very  creditable  gar- 
den furniture  which  shines  like  the  jewel  ^Esop's 
cock  found  in  the  dungheap.  There  are  several 
shops  in  New  York  where  a  millionaire  may  pur- 
chase beautiful  marble  benches,  fountains  and 
bronze  statuary.  There  is  a  foundry  in  Virginia 
which  has  revived  the  best  of  the  ancient  cast  fur- 
niture of  the  early  iron-dog  era  in  aluminum.  Some 
of  this  is  of  French  origin  and  is  truly  delightful. 

But  so  rare  is  really  good  cast  garden  furniture  at 
a  reasonable  price  that  one  of  my  lady  friends  re- 
cently took  to  grave  robbing.  She  had  long  noted 
some  rather  good  cast-iron  settees  and  chairs  of  the 
early  iron-dog  period  in  an  upstate  cemetery  while 
visiting  her  mother's  grave.  When  she  did  her  gar- 
den over,  she  despaired  of  finding  anything  good  of 
this  sort  within  her  means.  So  the  next  time  she 
visited  her  mother's  grave  she  went  about  dusk,  and 
she  took  her  station  wagon  and  her  gardener  and 
came  back  with  two  settees  and  four  chairs.  She 
painted  them  white  and  placed  them  in  suitable 
alcoves  in  her  garden,  backed  by  massed  shrubbery. 
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"Your  garden  reminds  me  of  something,  but  I  can't 
think  what  it  is,"  remarked  her  sister,  who  had  come 
to  visit  her.  She  said  nothing  then,  but  she  couldn't 
help  gloating  later  to  me,  "Why  shouldn't  I  have 
them?  Mother  and  Father  can't  use  them,  and  my 
sister  hardly  ever  goes  to  visit  their  graves.  Don't 
you  think  I  was  right  to  take  them?"  And  having 
been  on  the  prowl  for  decent  garden  furniture  for 
ten  years,  I  assured  her  she  was,  and  altered  my 
vacation  plans  to  include  a  few  cemeteries. 

Recently  a  few  of  the  department  stores  have  be- 
gun stocking  some  decent  concrete  benches,  foun- 
tains, bird  baths  and  sun  dials  along  with  their  Long 
Island  atrocities.  But  you  have  to  know  what  is 
good  or  they  will  unload  mottoed  sun  dials — and 
worse— upon  you.  Even  Roaring  Seebuck  now  car- 
ries garden  furniture  of  a  sort,  and  when  a  thing 
appears  in  those  magnificent  semi-annual  tomes  you 
may  rest  assured  that  the  mass-mind  of  America  has 
become  conscious  of  that  thing.  Inasmuch  as  the 
purse  strings  of  the  mass  mind  are  loosened  only 
when  the  mass  body  really  intends  to  use  the  thing 
purchased,  I  am  convinced  that  the  outdoor  living 
room  has  arrived.  All  we  need  now  is  another 
Renaissance  to  civilize  the  Huns. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  been  obsessed  with 
a  desire  for  a  small  lead  Hippocampus  to  replace  the 
hose  nozzle  which  now  tops  the  jet  rising  from  my 
pool.  The  Hippocampus  is  a  nice  little  beast  that 
thousands  of  garden  owners  would  just  love  to  have 
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live  in  their  pool,  and  a  jet  of  water  can  rise  from  the 
top  of  his  weird  little  head  without  suggesting  nau- 
sea. I  know  because  I  saw  his  picture  in  Gardens 
for  Small  Country  Houses  by  Gertrude  Jekyll  and 
Sir  Lawrence  Weaver  (Scribner).  When  I  saw  this 
Hippocampus,  I  immediately  desired  him,  but  he  is 
as  hard  to  find  as  a  genuine  cigar-store  Indian  or  a 
ducking  stool.  I  have  been  to  every  garden-furni- 
ture store  in  New  York,  from  the  one  that  really 
likes  to  sell  cast-iron  horse-stall  equipment,  to  the 
one  which  specializes  in  bronze  Nereids  at  two  thou- 
sand dollars  up,  not  omitting  the  importers  of  crock- 
ery toadstools  and  the  foreign  quarters  of  the  Me- 
tropolis and  of  the  department  stores.  In  the  first 
place,  they  don't  any  of  them  approve  of  lead  figures. 
In  the  second  place,  none  of  them  ever  heard  of  a 
Hippocampus  or  even  of  a  sea  horse.  This  neces- 
sitates a  sketch  and  a  consultation  with  the  higher 
powers,  terminating  in  mass  action  designed  to  re- 
duce the  customer  to  pulp  and  force  him  to  purchase 
"something  just  as  good"  in  the  form  of  a  nasty  baby 
or  a  sick  fish.  The  conference  starts  with  sneers  and 
sniffs  and  ends  in  open  invective.  So  the  would-be 
customer,  instead  of  being  always  right,  sneaks  out 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  has  to  go  to  Dun- 
hill's  and  buy  some  cigarettes  or  to  the  Ritz  for  a 
cocktail  to  recover  his  self-respect. 

I  have  repeated  this  performance  in  most  of  the 
metropolises  of  the  world  except  London,  and  I  al- 
ways eventually  thank  heaven  that  there  is  a  Ritz 
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bar  in  any  metropolis.  Perhaps  they  maintain  them 
for  people  who  try  to  buy  lead  Hippocampi.  I  am 
planning  to  make  a  special  trip  to  England  next 
year  solely  to  acquire  a  lead  Hippocampus,  and  if 
I  can't  buy  it  at  Gamage's  or  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  I  shall  lead  a  special  expedition  to  pull  the 
nose  of  Gertrude  Jekyll  who  got  me  into  all  this 
mess. 

But  first  let  me  recommend  Gardens  for  Small 
Country  Houses.  If  you  have  the  courage  to  hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star,  buy  it  and  study  it.  Gertrude's 
idea  of  a  "small  country  house"  is  one  about  the  size 
of  Clarence  Mackay's  Long  Island  mansion  or  of 
Hearst's  chateau  at  Montauk— but  don't  let  that  dis- 
courage you.  The  volume  is  filled  with  pictures  of 
gardens  to  dream  about.  And  if  you  dream  about 
them  long  enough,  your  dreams  will  gradually  in- 
vade your  waking  hours  and  be  transmitted  to  your 
garden.  There  are  chapters  on  such  fascinating  and 
stimulating  subjects  as  "Gardens  in  Forest  Clear- 
ings," "Hillside  Gardens,"  "Steps  and  Stairways," 
"Balustrades  and  Walls,"  "Water  in  the  Formal  Gar- 
den," "Gates  and  Gateways,"  "Garden  Houses," 
"Statues  and  Vases,"  and  "Sun  Dials  and  Seats."  The 
book  treats  of  such  vital  and  delightful  things  as  the 
importance  of  preserving  or  creating  character,  of 
quiet  entrances,  woodland  paths,  of  framing  views, 
coronal  gardens,  serpentine  walls,  gardens'  souls, 
pools,  reflections,  and  garlands  on  chains.  It  also 
contains  practical  garden  plans  taken  from  actual 
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gardens,  and  pictures  of  rock  gardens  that  will  make 
you  shudder  with  horror  at  the  usual  American  con- 
ception. The  book  almost  reconciles  you  to  topiary 
work,  which  is  the  official  name  for  sculpting  trees 
and  hedges  to  resemble  roosters  and  pork  pies.  The 
book  will  make  you  violently  dissatisfied  with  your 
garden,  but  dissatisfaction,  like  indigestion,  may 
cause  unrest,  unrest  may  cause  ambition,  and  ambi- 
tion may  cause  you  to  remodel  your  ideas  of  what  a 
garden  should  be— and  also  your  garden. 

In  1928,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  our  five- 
year  period  of  gardening  by  attrition,  we  made  a 
garden  plan  and  laid  out  our  garden  in  accordance 
with  our  plan.  We  replaced  the  graves  and  boils 
with  long  beds  forming  a  double  cross  radiating 
from  a  circular  space,  in  which  we  installed  our  bird 
bath.  At  the  ends  of  the  longer  arms  of  the  cross 
we  placed  our  two  concrete  benches  and  bordered 
our  paths  with  brick  set  on  edge.  This  last  move 
caused  our  gardener  of  the  moment  untold  anguish, 
as  he  had  to  substitute  sheep  shears  for  the  lawn- 
mower  while  trimming  the  borders. 

The  cross  occupied  the  center  of  an  irregular  lawn 
which  undulated  with  the  natural  terrain,  although 
we  did  shave  off  some  knolls  and  use  the  resulting 
earth  to  partially  fill  intervening  hollows.  This  ex- 
periment led  to  the  pleasant  discovery  that  quite  a 
decent-looking  lawn  can  be  constructed  in  this  man- 
ner without  involving  the  expense  of  real  grading 
with  a  spirit  level.  Most  of  our  shaving  operations 
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were  conducted  with  an  adze,  so  that  we  secured  the 
maximum  effect  with  the  minimum  of  labor. 

The  somewhat  irregular  lawn  was  enclosed  by  a 
still  more  irregular  wall  of  sumach  bushes,  small 
oaks  and  wild  shrubs  of  various  kinds  which  I  sculp- 
tured to  furnish  a  somewhat  vague  impression  of  a 
walled  garden.  We  also  purchased  two  cedars  which 
we  installed  at  the  west  end  of  the  garden  to  serve 
as  living  pillars  for  an  eventual  garden  entrance  and 
a  taller  cedar  which  was  placed  at  the  east  end  to 
hide  the  ugly  Studio  chimney. 

After  completing  these  improvements,  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves.  We  felt  that  we  had  at  last 
achieved  the  ultimate  in  gardens.  We  had  gradu- 
ated from  two  earlier  phases;  we  had  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  plan  and  we  had  three  cedars  and  three 
pieces  of  concrete  garden  furniture.  So  Toodles, 
after  the  manner  of  all  proud  parents,  decided  we 
had  created  something  unique.  She  christened  it 
the  "Informal-Formal  Garden"  and  decided  to  join 
the  Westport  Garden  Club. 

But  she  had  reckoned  without  her  prospective 
hosts.  The  Westport  Garden  Club  is  composed  of 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  Westport  native-born. 
The  ancestors  of  most  of  its  members  chased  the 
British  out  of  the  gardens  which  their  descendants 
now  cultivate,  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Compo  Hill. 
And  these  descendants  vastly  prefer  the  British  to 
invaders  from  the  Metropolis  who  fancy  themselves 
as  gardeners  simply  because  they  camp  out  in  West- 
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port  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the  summer.  But 
they  were  courteous.  They  sent  a  committee  of 
three  to  inspect  Toodles'  alleged  garden,  and  they 
invited  her  to  attend  a  meeting— strictly  as  a  guest. 

The  speaker  at  this  meeting  was  an  attenuated, 
wan  esthete,  who  waved  long  artistic  hands  and 
descanted  hollowly  upon  "Old  World  Gardens  I 
Have  Visited."  He  described  the  "Formal  Garden" 
at  great  length.  He  described  the  "Informal  Gar- 
den" at  great  length.  He  explained  that  "never 
the  twain  shall  meet"  at  great  length.  He  was  a 
purist.  He  told  how  historical  devotees  of  the  "In- 
formal Garden"  went  so  far  as  to  scatter  dead  limbs 
on  their  lawns  to  preserve  the  sacred  unities.  He 
strongly  advocated  topiary  monsters  for  "Formal 
Gardens."  He  carried  consistency  to  almost  vicious 
heights  and  finally— sweeping  his  long  black  locks 
from  his  long  white  brow  with  his  long  lily-white 
hand— he  dared  the  audience  to  ask  questions! 

Nobody  said  anything.  When  the  pause  became 
painful,  Toodles  stood  up  and  raised  her  hand: 

"Please,  sir,"  she  lisped  like  any  frightened  school- 
girl, "is  it  possible  to  have  an  Informal-Formal  Gar- 
den?" 

Lightnings  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  Poe-like 
figure  on  the  platform. 

"Would  you,"  he  thundered,  "cook  breakfast— in 
an  evening  gown?" 

Toodles  quailed,  but,  true  to  the  bulldog  breed 
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from  which  she  is  descended,  she  raised  her  chin  and 
in  her  excitement  fairly  trumpeted: 

"I  not  only  would— but  I  have— dozens  of  times!" 
The  Westport  Garden  Club  turned  about  as  one 
woman.  The  Westport  Garden  Club  shuddered  as 
one  woman.  And  the  Westport  Garden  Club  with- 
drew the  hem  of  its  garment  as  one  woman  from 
such  a  brazen  Greenwich  Villager.  Toodles  heard 
nothing  more  from  the  Westport  Garden  Club  for 
four  years. 


VIII 
WE  BUILD  A  GARDEN  WALL 

DURING  our  five  years  of  gardening  by  attrition 
many  other  things  happened  to  us  and  to  our 
place  in  the  country.  We  graduated  from  a  Ford  to 
an  Essex.  In  1926  we  rebuilt  the  Studio.  Worn 
out  by  our  efforts  to  shift  pails  and  pans  as  fast  as 
leaks  developed  in  the  Studio  ceiling,  we  decided  to 
shingle  the  roof.  We  discovered  that  shingling 
nearly  flat  roofs  simply  wasn't  done.  So,  since  it  was 
apparently  necessary  to  raise  the  roof,  we  decided 
to  raise  it  high  enough  to  permit  the  construction 
of  second-story  bedrooms. 

I  therefore  dug  out  the  ancient  architect's  rule 
that  hadn't  been  used  since  the  days  when  I  built 
sewer-pipe  factories  and  proceeded  to  draw  plans. 
First  I  laid  out  the  existing  Studio  on  a  scale  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  and  experimented  with 
roofs.  Inasmuch  as  a  high  roof  costs  little  more  than 
a  low  roof,  I  leaned  toward  the  highest  roof  possible. 
There  would  be  more  room  underneath,  and  it 
looked  quaint—a  sort  of  cross  between  the  house  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel  and  that  of  the  Crushed  Straw- 
berry Wizard  in  Prince  Vance. 

The  result  has  caused  much  comment.  "Cute" 
is  the  commonest  comment,  but  some  visitors  refer 
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to  it  as  "Gothic"  and  others  as  "Early  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe."  *  The  latter  is  probably  correct, 
although  we  did  have  the  idea  of  thatching  it  at  one 
time.  But  remarks  made  by  furious  underwriters 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  authentic 
thatcher  eventually  forced  us  to  give  up  that  idea. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  am  in  the  mood,  I  can  still 
imagine  it  as  a  quaint  Devonshire  Cottage,  bulging 
with  thatch,  sliced  dormers  and  Devonshire  cream. 
I  find  this  easiest  to  accomplish  in  the  dusk  of  an 
August  evening  after  two  "old-fashioneds"— but  the 
illusion  soon  fades.  Perhaps  some  time  we  will 
change  the  roof  and  face  the  Studio  with  weathered 
pink  brick.  But  this  involves  so  many  other  things 
first  that  the  sixth  year  of  the  depression  doesn't 
seem  quite  the  suitable  time. 

The  construction  of  our  new  roof  involved  saw- 
ing off  the  old  Studio  roof— literally.  We  stored  all 
our  household  goods  in  our  one  bedroom  and  Rip- 
ley  went  to  it.  A  week  later  I  arrived  one  cold 
spring  afternoon  to  find  our  home  resembling  a 
water  tank,  with  concrete  bottom  open  to  the  sky. 
This,  of  course,  was  too  much  for  Jupiter  Pluvius, 

*  See  illustrations  in  The  American  Woman's  Home,  by  Catherine 
E.  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  published  by  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co., 
New  York,  1869.  This  curious  work,  which  is  "A  Guide  to  the  For- 
mation and  Maintenance  of  Economical,  Healthful,  Beautiful  and 
Christian  [take  your  choice]  Homes,"  contains  chapters  on:  "The 
Christian  Family,"  "The  Christian  House,"  "The  Christian  Neighbor- 
hood," "The  Care  of  Yards  and  Gardens,"  "The  Propagation  of 
Plants,"  "Home  Decoration,"  "Domestic  Exercise,"  "Healthful  Drinks," 
"Care  of  the  Aged,"  "Earth  Closets"  and  "Care  of  the  Homeless,  the 
Helpless  and  the  Vicious."  It  will  surprise  the  modern  sophisticate. 
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who  immediately  took  steps  to  fill  it  to  the  brim. 
After  many  excursions  and  alarums  I  managed  to 
make  myself  a  bed  only  to  find  that  the  rats  had 
eaten  the  sandwiches  I  had  brought  up  from  the  city 
for  my  dinner.  This  was  the  last  straw!  Drenched 
and  shivering  I  went  supperless  to  bed  and  post- 
poned further  inspection  trips  until  the  new  roof 
was  made  tight. 

Toodles  wanted  to  make  a  playroom  out  of  the 
whole  upstairs,  which  now  boasted  an  immaculate 
pine  floor  seventeen  by  forty.  She  said  the  rafters 
under  the  pointed  hip  roof  reminded  her  of  some 
barn  in  which  she  had  played  as  a  child.  This  in- 
volved my  assuming  the  very  distasteful  role  of  the 
common-sense  member  of  the  firm  and  pointing  out 
that  our  week-end  guests  would  probably  object  to 
promiscuous  sleeping  arrangements.  She,  as  usual, 
wept,  and  I,  as  usual,  felt  like  a  brute. 

Some  time  I  am  going  to  cease  being  the  pessimist 
in  our  firm.  I  am  going  to  out-opt  the  optimist  and 
let  her  do  her  weeping  later.  The  role  of  comforter 
is  always  pleasanter  than  that  of  spoilsport.  I  am 
going  to  let  her  have  an  outdoor  staircase  even  if  it 
involves  walking  through  a  blizzard  naked  after  a 
hot  bath.  I  am  going  to  let  her  have  a  circular 
drive  in  the  yard  even  if  it  is  so  small  that  a  wheel- 
barrow can't  be  navigated  around  it.  And  I  am 
going  to  let  her  have  a  fireplace  on  the  porch  even 
if  it  burns  up  the  house  and  consumes  our  winter 
store  of  wood  in  a  single  evening.  She  is  going  to 
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be  surprised— and  so  are  all  my  farsighted  New  Eng- 
land ancestors.  I  am  going  to  forego  the  pleasures 
of  superior  wisdom  and  substitute  the  joys  of  saying 
"I  told  you  so"— and  she  isn't  going  to  like  it. 

In  the  case  in  point  we  eventually  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  Just  why,  I  don't  know.  Probably 
the  solution  would  involve  the  law  of  action  and 
reaction.  But  that  recalls  the  early  financial  chart- 
ists who  showed  us  all  how  to  get  rich  before  1929, 
and  that  isn't  a  happy  memory  either.  So  it  is 
probably  best  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie— now  that  we 
know  they  are  liars.  When  the  dust  of  battle  cleared 
away,  we  agreed  to  have  seven  rooms  on  our  second 
floor  instead  of  one.  These  consisted  of  a  hall,  a 
bathroom,  two  guest  rooms,  a  master's  bedroom,  a 
sleeping  porch  and  a  closet. 

We  equipped  the  guest  rooms  with  bunks  so  that 
one  of  our  guests  would  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor 
and  the  other  pressed  against  the  ceiling.  Toodles 
remarked  that  they  didn't  look  very  comfortable  or 
very  safe,  and  I  recalled  that  good  old  slogan  of 
British  hospitality  which  hints  at  the  similarity  of 
aroma  between  three-day-old  fish  and  three-day-old 
visitors,  and  explained  that  I  didn't  want  our  guests 
to  be  too  comfortable.  Shortly  thereafter  we  tested 
out  the  upper  and  lower  berths  with  a  two-hundred- 
pound  American  Army  Colonel  and  his  wife.  He 
had  fought  in  three  wars  and  she  had  had  five  chil- 
dren, so  we  felt  that  any  resulting  accident  would 
be  all  in  the  day's  work.  When  nothing  more  dis- 
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astrous  than  puffing  and  grunting  occurred,  Toodles 
was  much  relieved.  She  comforted  herself  for  the 
loss  of  her  barn  loft  by  simulating  nautical  berth  cur- 
tains with  a  "few  gay  chintzes"  and  painting  a  port- 
hole on  the  wall  of  each  stateroom,  so  everybody  was 
satisfied. 

So  many  rooms  in  such  a  small  space,  of  course, 
necessitated  very  thin  partitions.  When  we  had 
guests,  therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  all  retired  to  our 
respective  rooms  we  adopted  a  regular  regimen, 
which  we  subsequently  dubbed  "The  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  System."  First  I  would  remark  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice: 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Smiths?"— or  Browns 
—as  the  case  might  be. 

Toodles  would  then  hesitate— in  order  to  intro- 
duce suspense  interest,  and  at  last  say  heartily  and 
loudly: 

"I  think  they're  swell!  Don't  you?"  I  would 
then  reply— still  more  heartily— "I  sure  do." 

This  procedure  prevented  our  guests  from  inad- 
vertently expressing  their  real  opinion  of  their  host 
and  hostess  before  they  had  discovered  that  our  walls 
possessed  all  the  thinness  and  sound  qualities  of  a 
violin  by  Stradivarius. 

The  sleeping  porch  has  proved  one  of  our  best 
investments.  We  have  occupied  it  for  nine  sum- 
mers, well  into  three  winters.  Why  everyone  who 
lives  in  the  country  or  even  in  the  suburbs  doesn't 
have  a  sleeping  porch,  we  never  have  been  able  to 
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figure  out.  We  move  out  onto  our  featherbed,  clad 
like  Arctic  explorers,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  off  the 
pond  in  the  spring,  and  it  takes  a  blizzard  to  drive 
us  in  in  the  fall.  All  summer  long  we  lie  perched 
in  the  tops  of  the  tall  oaks  which  rise  from  the  level 
of  the  pond  sixty  feet  below,  serenaded  by  birds  and 
chattered  at  by  squirrels.  The  branches  sway  about 
us  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  arboricoles  ourselves. 

In  the  early  spring  the  peepers  sing  us  to  sleep 
and  by  Fourth  of  July  the  bullfrogs  fairly  hoist  us 
out  of  bed.  Toodles  swears  they  sang  "My  Country, 
'Tis  of  Thee"  to  her  one  third  of  July  when  I  was 
away,  and  I  really  don't  doubt  it— much.  A  sleep- 
ing porch  cools  off  in  the  summer  much  quicker 
than  a  room  between  walls,  no  matter  how  many 
windows  the  latter  contains.  And  by  equipping  the 
sleeping  porch  with  French  windows  you  can  so  con- 
trol the  winter  winds  that  you  can  remain  there  com- 
fortably until  long  after  the  ground  is  frozen.  Of 
course,  some  hardy  souls  occupy  their  sleeping 
porches  all  winter.  This  we  regard  as  a  pose— like 
going  bathing  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  in  winter  or 
pretending  to  prefer  caviar  to  ham  sandwiches.  At 
any  rate  we  notice  that  those  who  boast  loudest 
about  sleeping  out  in  winter  when  they  first  build 
their  porches,  are  usually  found  sleeping  in  steam- 
heated  bedrooms  the  next  winter. 

Ripley  first  equipped  our  sleeping  porch  with 
heavy  board  shutters  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds  each,  hinged  at  the  top.  A  strong  man,  by 
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almost  superhuman  exertions,  could  raise  one  of 
these  and  hook  it  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  series 
of  strong  steel  hooks.  When  he  showed  them  to  me, 
Ripley  squinted  at  me  and  said: 

"Don't  let  one  of  these  shutters  slip.  If  you  do  it 
will  sure  pop  your  head  right  over  the  tops  of  them 
oaks— just  like  a  golf  ball/' 

Inasmuch  as  this  form  of  the  ancient  game  did  not 
appeal  to  us,  we  eventually  equipped  the  sleeping 
porch  with  light  French  windows  which  opened  in- 
ward. The  art  of  constructing  weatherproof  French 
windows  which  open  inward  is  a  secret  unknown  to 
builders,  but  I  will  disclose  it  to  anyone  who  will 
send  two  dollars  in  stamps  to  my  publishers.  In  fact, 
I  will  furnish  a  sketch  of  my  leak-proof  device,  so 
that  they  can  force  their  builder,  for  once,  to  do  as 
they  please,  without  danger  when  the  rain  descends 
of  the  bed  getting  wet  or  the  builder  saying  "I  told 
you  so."  And  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  modest 
expenditure  will  save  a  life,  inasmuch  as  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  manipulate  French  windows 
which  open  out,  when  half  asleep  or  half  intoxicated, 
without  falling  out  the  window  onto  your  head.  So 
what  is  a  mere  two  dollars?  Think  of  the  lives  of 
your  wife  and  children  and  the  joy  of  triumphing 
over  your  builders  and  send  one  hundred  two-cent 
stamps  to  my  publisher  by  return  mail! 

Besides  a  sleeping  porch,  a  bath  and  two  guest 
cabins,  we  had  a  "master's  bedroom."  This  is  an- 
other anomaly,  like  the  "master's  den,"  which  all 
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wives  had  the  architect  install  in  the  gay  nineties, 
in  order  to  anesthetize  the  victim  when  the  estimate 
was  presented.  Just  as  the  "master's  den"  inevitably 
became  a  sewing  room,  so  the  "master's  bedroom" 
eventually  becomes  a  beauty  parlor  which  makes 
the  "master"  feel  like  a  pansy  every  time  he  enters 
it.  What  with  makeup  mirrors,  beauticians'  requi- 
sites and  reducing  machines,  he  has  about  as  much 
chance  of  emerging  uncontaminated  as  he  would 
from  the  slaughter  pen  of  an  abattoir,  did  he  stum- 
ble in  just  as  the  beeves  were  being  slung  across  the 
blooding  floor  on  the  hook.  The  master's  bedroom 
is  no  place  for  the  master,  and  if  he  is  wise  he  re- 
treats to  a  guest  room  or  to  a  cubbyhole  over  the 
garage. 

I  tried  to  induce  Toodles  to  forego  closets  by 
alluring  her  with  the  idea  of  hooks  on  the  wall  con- 
cealed by  a  "few  bright  chintzes."  But  for  once 
she  didn't  bite— or  rather  she  did  bite— and  after 
effecting  a  masterly  retreat  I  hastily  constructed  a 
commodious  closet  at  one  end  of  the  "master's  bed- 
room." At  least,  I  considered  a  five-by-twelve  closet 
commodious  for  one  who  "never  has  a  rag  to  wear." 
But  not  she;  and  now  chiffons  and  shoes  overflow 
into  both  guest  rooms,  into  the  front  hall  and  into 
the  attic.  After  mature  consideration  I  have  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  commodious 
closet  from  a  woman's  viewpoint.  If  I  ever  get  rich 
I  am  going  to  build  Toodles  a  closet  as  large  as  the 
Great  Council  Hall  in  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice. 
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But  experience  tells  me  she  will  give  it  one  look, 
sniff,  and  ejaculate: 

"Call  that  stuffy  little  hole  a  commodious  closet? 
Stuff  and  nonsense!" 

I  also  created  a  real  bathroom  on  the  second  floor 
with  the  aid  of  Roaring  Seebuck  and  our  dependable 
plumber.  I  was  eventually  pushed  out  of  this  also. 
One  of  the  mysteries  of  married  life  is  the  undis- 
closed secret  of  just  what  your  partner  does  in  the 
bathroom.  He  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  seems 
able  to  spend  countless  hours  locked  behind  the 
bathroom  door  with  no  apparent  purpose  or  result. 
In  reply  to  vicious  connubial  criticism— but  in  vain 
—I  have  explained  patiently  innumerable  times  that 
I  inherited  my  beard  from  a  wire  mill  and  that  its 
removal  requires  the  exercise  of  unlimited  skill  and 
patience,  if  I  desire  to  retain  even  a  few  fragments  of 
my  facial  epidermis.  Do  you  think  she  believes  me? 
Every  morning  she  squats  outside  the  bathroom  door 
and  howls  like  a  dog  and  threatens  unmentionable 
eventualities  as  soon  as  I  get  my  face  nicely  lathered. 
And  what  she  does  in  the  bathroom  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  have  suggested  the  substitution 
of  the  public  library  and  of  the  public  baths,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  end  of  such  guerilla  warfare  is  always 
the  construction  of  separate  bathrooms,  unless  you 
adopt  the  Hollywood  plan  of  twin  tubs,  twin  lava- 
tories and  twin  et  cetera,  but  this  has  always  seemed 
to  us  a  bit  too  matey.  Even  the  best  of  married  pals 
should  maintain  some  reticences. 
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We  also  constructed  a  sun  porch  along  the  south 
side  of  our  Studio.  This  is  ten  feet  wide  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  we  live  there  when  not  occupying  the 
garden  or  the  sleeping  porch.  The  porch  is  con- 
structed with  removable  panels  to  permit  storm  sash 
to  be  substituted  for  screen  panels  in  winter.  The 
French  windows  (equipped  with  my  secret  device) 
open  in,  which  permits  the  copper  screens  to  be  fixed 
permanently  in  place  on  the  outside.  This  obviates 
the  profanity  which  always  occurs  when  you  try  to 
operate  French  windows  located  outside  of  screens. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cherry  trees  which  shade  this  porch 
lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  it  becomes  the  coolest  por- 
tion of  the  house  in  summer  and  the  warmest  on 
sunshiny  days  in  winter. 

In  1923  we  got  tired  of  explaining  to  our  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors  that  the  concrete  platform 
north  of  the  Studio,  where  the  chicken  house  had 
been,  was  not  a  German  gun  emplacement.  There 
was,  furthermore,  nothing  romantic  about  the  ruin 
of  a  chicken  house,  so  we  decided  to  convert  the 
platform  into  a  badminton  court.  A  winter  or  two 
previous  we  had  been  escorted  within  the  sacred  pre- 
serves of  the  Badminton  Club  of  New  York  by  a 
descendant  of  one  of  its  original  founders.  He  ex- 
plained that  it  was  the  oldest  Badminton  Club  in 
the  world  and  had  been  founded  by  the  original 
boxholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  over 
fifty  years  before.  It  was  the  pleasant  custom  of 
these  progenitors  to  repair  to  a  certain  armory  on 
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Saturday  afternoons,  after  the  opera,  and  to  bat 
shuttlecocks  about  while  still  clad  in  silk  dolmans, 
bustles,  tall  hats  and  frock  coats.  After  this  a  dish 
of  tea  was  drunk  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in- 
dulged in  the  polite  conversation  of  the  day.  All 
this  seemed  very  quaint  and  entirely  suited  to  the 
old-world  garden  we  fancied  we  had  created. 

So  we  built  a  badminton  court.  And  straightway 
we  found  that  we  had  increased  our  troubles.  No- 
body knew  what  badminton  was  in  1928,  and  we 
had  to  answer  fifty  questions  instead  of  one.  This 
hardly  seems  possible  now  with  every  lawn  in  West- 
port  equipped  with  its  badminton  court,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  and  various  assortment  of  pul- 
chritude of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  clad  in  shorts  and 
polo  shirts— or  less— and  with  Spalding  sold  out  on 
birds,  nets  and  bats  all  the  time.  But  I  assure  you 
that  it  was  so.  The  principal  event  at  our  1928 
garden  party  was  an  exhibition  match  between  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Badminton  Club,  and  not  half 
a  dozen  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  guests  present  had 
ever  heard  of  the  game  I 

It's  a  grand  game  and  deserves  its  popularity.  It 
compares  to  tennis  as  rapier  play  does  to  broadsword 
fighting,  and  it  relegates  golf  to  its  proper  position 
as  the  last  resort  of  ruined  corporations  and  senile 
minds.  You  can  get  more  exercise  from  three  games 
of  badminton  than  from  thirty-six  holes  of  golf,  and 
you  can  do  it  in  half  an  hour  instead  of  half  a  day. 
This  leaves  you  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  devote 
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to  things  that  really  matter— such  as  serious  drink- 
ing, or  gardening. 

If  you  build  a  concrete  badminton  court  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  paint  it,  you  can  use  it  as  a  dance 
floor  by  putting  wax  on  it.  And  once  you  have 
danced  a  Strauss  waltz  in  the  moonlight  on  a  bad- 
minton court  with  the  right  partner— in  a  wandering 
breeze  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  honeysuckle  play- 
ing on  your  fevered  brow— you  are  spoiled  for  ball- 
room dancing  for  all  time.  If  you  don't  believe  it 
ask  any  of  our  friends. 

By  the  summer  of  1929  aeroplanes  were  getting 
so  thick  over  our  place  that  we  began  to  believe  the 
tipster  sheets  which  boomed  aeroplane  stocks  with 
the  assertion  that  by  1930  every  man  would  regard 
an  aeroplane  in  his  front  yard  just  as  nonchalantly 
as  he  did  a  Ford  in  his  back  yard.  Several  times 
Toodles  had  been  driven  out  of  the  nest  for  nude 
bathing— carved  out  of  the  sumach  bushes— by  low- 
circling,  low-minded  airmen.  So  we  considered  re- 
moval to  more  remote  parts. 

I  spent  my  winter  evenings  poring  over  the  excel- 
lent contour  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  mark- 
ing hilltops  with  a  view  of  the  Sound.  I  spent  most 
of  my  vacation  fighting  my  way  to  these  hilltops, 
accompanied  by  eager  realtors.  But  in  nearly  every 
case  others  had  got  there  before  us.  The  sites  had 
been  preempted  by  promoters  of  landing  fields  who 
had  also  fallen  for  the  tipster  sheets.  Or  they  were 
occupied  by  hundred-thousand-dollar  estates.  Or 
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they  were  inaccessible  except  to  crows.  So  we  emu- 
lated the  seekers  after  treasure  in  Acres  of  Dia- 
monds and  at  last  found  our  hilltop  at  our  own  front 
door. 

Ever  since  we  had  occupied  our  seven  acres  we 
had  been  vaguely  aware  of  neighbors  on  our  south- 
ern boundary.  First  it  had  been  schoolboys,  skating 
on  a  pond  separated  from  our  pond  only  by  a  stone 
wall,  or  trotting  faithfully  around  a  cinder  track  in 
shorts.  Later  we  had  detected  signs  of  real-estate 
activity  which  caused  us  to  shudder  violently,  as 
our  boundary  line  was  only  four  feet  south  of  our 
sun  porch  and  ten  feet  south  of  our  garden.  We 
had  tried  Christian  Science  methods  and  strength- 
ened our  illusions  by  encouraging  the  shrubbery 
along  our  southern  border  and  by  piling  brush  be- 
hind it.  But  the  dark  cloud  still  persisted.  Finally 
I  interviewed  my  neighbor,  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, which  I  shall  refrain  from  describing,  as  he 
is  still  my  neighbor,  we  sold  certain  stocks  which 
shortly  became  worthless  and  purchased  three  acres 
more.  This  extended  our  place  to  another  road 
which  runs  at  right  angles  to  Bumpo  Road  and 
added  the  Lodge  to  our  list  of  houses  for  rent. 

The  day  this  property  became  ours  we  celebrated 
our  accession  by  demolishing  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  south  wall  of  our  garden  with  crowbars  and 
really  entered  into  our  estate.  We  made  a  path  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  discovered— as  any  Connecti- 
cutter  might  have  known— a  rock.  The  top  of  this 
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rock  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  Sound, 
and  subsequently  much  history  was  written  around 
it— as  may  be  surmised  from  the  emblazonments  sur- 
rounding " Arrow  Rock"  on  the  map. 

These  additions  gave  rise  to  various  growing 
pains.  When  we  attached  the  Lodge  to  our  ancient 
and  decrepit  water  system,  which  now  supplied  all 
of  our  five  houses  and  cottages,  various  disconcert- 
ing phenomena  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  a  cold 
shower  the  stream  of  water  would  give  a  despairing 
choke  and  vanish,  and  you  would  curse  your  family, 
your  servants  and  your  tenantry,  collectively  and 
comprehensively.  Or  just  as  you  got  the  hot  water 
regulated,  someone  would  turn  on  the  cold  water 
downstairs  and  you  would  parboil  yourself  before 
you  discovered  what  had  happened.  After  a  few 
such  experiences,  interspersed  with  periods  during 
which  the  water  refused  to  ascend  to  the  second  story 
for  hours,  we  consulted  our  honest  plumber.  He 
said: 

"What  you  need  is  a  new  water  line— a  bigger  one 
—made  out  of  brass.  Your  galvanized  pipes  are  fif- 
teen years  old  and  most  gone  anyway,  and  you'll 
have  nothing  but  trouble  from  now  on." 

Inasmuch  as  we  wanted  water— not  trouble— we 
took  his  advice.  He  laid  out  the  line  and  we  began 
prospecting  with  a  pointed  steel  bar.  We  discovered 
a  ledge.  So  he  laid  out  another  line— and  we  found 
another  ledge.  So  he  laid  out  still  another— but  this 
is  getting  monotonous.  In  the  end  we  discovered 
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our  Studio  was  located  on  a  ridge  of  solid  igneous 
rock  which  extended  from  Bumpo  Hill  north  to  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont— and  to  the  North 
Pole  for  all  I  know. 

Our  Connecticut  inheritance  asserted  itself  and 
we  attempted  to  sneak  around  the  rocks.  After 
much  probing  we  found  that,  while  the  ledge 
couldn't  be  entirely  avoided,  we  could,  by  adopting 
a  zigzag  course,  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  blasting. 
As  soon  as  we  were  convinced  that  we  had  discov- 
ered the  one  course  which  contained  a  maximum 
of  earth  and  a  minimum  of  igneous  rock,  we  em- 
ployed an  old  quarryman  who  understood  blasting 
and  set  him  to  work.  When  he  finished  we  had  a 
rock  pile  which  looked  bigger  than  that  at  Sing 
Sing.  It  contained  nearly  fifty  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial and  occupied  about  half  the  orchard  just  west 
of  our  Studio  garden.  We  were  appalled.  There 
wasn't  enough  of  it  to  build  a  mountain  and  there 
was  too  much  of  it  for  a  rock  garden. 

So  we  paced  back  and  forth  under  the  apple  trees, 
with  heads  bent  and  hands  clasped  behind  our  backs, 
emulating  Mickey  Mouse  in  distress.  Strangely 
enough,  the  solution  didn't  strike  us  for  nearly  a 
month.  Then  one  day  in  September  we  went  over 
to  Ida  Tarbell's  place  in  Happy  Valley.  Her  next- 
door  neighbor's  house  overlooked  what  had  once 
been  a  cow  yard  surrounded  by  stone  walls.  She 
had  converted  it  into  a  garden.  It  wasn't  much  of 
a  garden,  but  it  contained  the  germ  of  an  idea.  We 
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had  always  thought  of  a  garden  wall  as  something  at 
least  eight  feet  high,  something  against  which  you 
could  grow  wall  flowers,  trellised  grapes  and  espalier 
peaches.  Here  was  a  garden  bounded  by  the  stone 
walls  of  the  country.  What  could  be  more  appropri- 
ate for  Connecticut?  What  could  better  suit  an 
Informal-Formal  Garden— which  we  had— and  which 
Toodles  was  resolved  we  would  retain? 

So  I  drew  up  a  Garden  Plan— to  scale— with  my 
old  architect's  rule— one-eighth  inch  to  the  foot.  On 
it  I  placed  every  rock,  every  tree  and  every  wall  as  it 
existed  in  relation  to  the  outline  of  the  Studio. 
Every  line  was  irregular  and  every  angle  was  cock- 
eyed, but  I  persisted  until  I  had  reduced  the  con- 
glomeration to  a  semblance  of  order.  Then, 
strangely  enough,  the  other  two  walls  of  the  garden 
practically  drew  themselves  into  the  picture.  There 
was  just  one  right  place  for  them— which  fitted  the 
contours  of  the  land  and  the  trees  and  walls  which 
existed— and  which  had  grown  into  the  landscape. 

So  I  drew  an  east-and-west  line  which  extended 
the  line  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Studio  seventy-five 
feet  west.  And  I  connected  it  with  the  wall  which 
had  marked  our  former  south  boundary  line  with 
a  seventy-foot  line  running  north  and  south.  I 
staked  these  lines  out  and  I  called  in  our  gardener 
and  I  said,  "Let  there  be  a  wall  on  that  line/'  and 
in  December  there  was  a  wall  on  that  line  and  I  re- 
garded it  and  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  thus  our 
Garden  Wall  was  created— out  of  the  exigencies  of 
circumstances— as  are  most  things  worth  having. 


IX 

THE  WALLED  GARDEN 

WHEN  our  gardener  had  completed  his  winter 
labors,  we  faced  the  spring  with  a  walled  gar- 
den approximately  seventy-five  feet  square.  Our 
wall  was  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  broad  and  com- 
pletely encircled  our  garden  except  in  the  corner 
occupied  by  the  Studio.  We  left  an  entrance  north 
of  the  front  door  under  the  old  apple  tree  where 
we  parked  our  Essex  in  summer  and  another  en- 
trance in  the  west  wall  across  the  garden  from  our 
front  door,  so  that  visitors  on  foot  could  approach 
it  through  the  garden.  There  was  also  the  opening 
in  the  old  south  wall  which  we  had  cut  when  we 
bought  our  additional  acreage.  Except  for  these 
three  entrances,  our  garden  was  completely  walled. 
The  first  summer— that  of  1930— our  flowerbeds 
remained  much  as  they  were,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  with  the  bird  bath  in  the  circular  patch  of 
lawn  in  the  center.  We  left  the  sumachs  and  the 
bird  house  on  a  pole  in  the  northwest  corner  be- 
cause we  realized  that  they  would  look  better  than 
anything  new  we  could  grow  that  year.  The  south- 
west corner  was  a  jungle  of  poison  ivy,  although  we 
did  clean  around  a  couple  of  small  oak  trees  which 
we  had  discovered  just  inside  the  west  wall.  One 
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had  been  stunted  by  a  rock.  We  moved  the  rock 
six  inches  and  were  rewarded  by  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  growth  of  the  oak.  I  sculpted  the  wild 
apple  and  cherry  trees  along  the  south  and  east  walls, 
and  we  removed  a  good  deal  of  dead  wood  from  the 
old  apple  tree  just  over  the  wall  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  our  garden,  leaving,  however,  the  long 
branches  which  hang  down  to  the  ground  like  a 
willow  tree  and  produce  a  charming  effect  in  apple- 
blossom  time. 

We  also  fed  our  trees  with  a  secret  mixture  put 
out  by  one  of  the  tree-surgery  concerns.  We 
punched  a  circle  of  two-foot  holes  in  the  ground 
with  a  crowbar— below  the  outer  periphery  of  the 
branches  in  each  case— and  filled  these  holes  with  the 
powdered  tree  food.  And  the  next  spring  our  trees 
took  such  a  jump  and  put  out  so  many  sprouts  in 
unexpected  places  that,  for  a  time,  I  feared  they 
were  going  to  get  away  from  us  and  prove  as  embar- 
rassing as  Moriarty's  "poonkin"  and  our  early  as- 
paragus bed. 

Also  the  six  little  cedars  we  had  gathered  into  the 
southeastern  corner  of  our  garden  got  their  roots 
into  the  ditch  we  had  dug  for  our  new  water  line 
and  more  than  doubled  in  height  the  first  summer. 
Some  of  these  are  now  twelve  feet  high,  so  that  we 
read  with  considerably  more  credulity  the  brochures 
published  by  the  DuPont  Company  advocating 
dynamiting  the  soil  before  planting  trees.  Certain 
of  these  cedars  grew  tall  and  slim  and  others  made 
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their  growth  horizontally.  I  named  the  tallest  after 
myself  and  the  broadest  after  Toodles— which  an- 
noyed her  exceedingly  and  caused  her  to  go  on  a 
diet. 

But  as  usual  I  got  my  come-uppance.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  a  former  denizen  of  a  corn- 
feeding  state  like  Kansas  ruthlessly  to  remove 
avoirdupois  during  the  green-corn  season  without 
its  affecting  her  disposition.  A  man  of  infinite  wis- 
dom once  said  that  "a  little  fat  is  the  greatest  lubri- 
cant of  human  affairs."  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
converse  is  also  true,  and  that  domestic  friction  oc- 
curs as  soon  as  the  lubricant  is  removed.  So  I  lived 
to  regret  my  jocosity— as  do  most  husbands  who  take 
liberties  with  their  wives'  "figgers,"  forgetting  that 
this  is  a  serious  matter  and  that  once  thoroughly  en- 
raged a  stylish  stout  has  a  longer  memory  than  an 
elephant. 

As  Toodles'  avoirdupois  melted  away  she  devel- 
oped dew-laps  like  a  bloodhound— and  certain  other 
characteristics  of  that  animal— while  I  began  to  be- 
lieve that  Eliza  wasn't  so  dumb  when  she  fled  across 
the  ice.  So  I  read  Socrates  for  consolation  and— as 
she  grew  thinner  and  thinner— began  to  relish  many 
a  juste  mot  of  his,  such  as  "A  little  pot  is  soonest 
hot."  About  the  time  that  I  was  seriously  ponder- 
ing the  truth  of  his  "Woman  shines  best  in  the 
boudoir  and  in  the  tomb,"  Toodles  got  her  roots 
into  a  chocolate  cake  and  my  poonkin  began  to 
thrive  again.  And  so  did  I.  The  moral  is,  "Never 
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make  facetious  remarks  about  your  wife's  'figger' 
unless  you  want  to  reduce  your  own  weight." 

After  the  wall,  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  the 
planting  of  the  Yew  Hedge.  Both  Toodles  and  I 
had  admired  the  ancient  yews  of  England,  but  we 
had  not  expected  ever  to  own  one,  any  more  than 
we  had  expected  ever  to  own  a  baronial  hall  or  an 
early  Tudor  chapel.  Incited  by  the  pictures  in 
Gardens  for  Small  Country  Houses,  we  made  in- 
quiries. We  visited  the  snootiest  nursery  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  were  shown  cute  little  yews 
which  grew  erect  and  cute  little  yews  which  spread. 
Both  were  far  too  cute  to  be  called  such  names  as 
Taxus  cuspidata  capitata  and  Taxus  cuspidata 
repandens.  It  was  also  explained  to  us  that  yews 
grew  very  slowly  and  that  we  would  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  Japanese  yews,  as  English  yews  don't  do 
well  in  Connecticut.  When  I  inquired  the  price  I 
realized  that  a  baronial  hall  or  an  early  Tudor 
chapel  would  be  cheaper.  Yews  were  priced  at 
thirty-five  dollars  up— mostly  up.  One  that  you 
could  really  see  cost  a  small  fortune,  and  we  needed 
at  least  a  dozen  of  them  if  we  were  to  have  the  hedge 
we  had  planned  just  outside  the  north  wall  of  our 
garden.  Wre  retreated  to  our  Essex  in  disorder. 

When  we  had  recovered  slightly,  we  resumed  our 
search.  We  finally  found  a  nurseryman  who  had 
been  hit  by  the  depression  and  was  smart  enough  to 
realize  that  the  market  for  yachts  and  yews  wasn't 
going  to  get  better  immediately.  He  finally  con- 
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sented  to  part  with  thirteen  three-foot  yews  for  nine 
dollars  apiece. 

We  then  went  in  search  of  earth.  After  our  first 
shock  we  had  realized  that  earth  was  cheaper  than 
yews,  and  had  planned— if  we  could  find  any  visible 
yews  at  all  within  our  reach— to  fill  in  behind  our 
wall  with  enough  earth  so  that  our  yews  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  garden,  to  be  of  respectable  height. 
A  farmer  from  Lyons  Plains  was  eventually  induced 
to  transfer  a  portion  of  one  of  his  river-bottom  fields 
to  our  estate. 

You  will  note  that  once  we  had  yews  our  place  in 
the  country  just  naturally  became  an  "estate."  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  always  wondered  how  country 
estates  were  created.  Some  of  our  neighbors  had 
"farms."  Some  of  them  had  a  "shack  in  the  woods," 
and  some  had  an  "estate."  At  first  I  thought  it  de- 
pended on  acreage.  But  I  soon  found  that  some 
"estates"  boasted  only  two  or  three  acres,  and  that 
the  woods  about  some  "shacks"  sometimes  ran  into 
hundreds  of  acres.  Acreage  values  furnished  no 
better  guide.  Then  for  a  long  time  I  thought  an 
estate  was  a  matter  of  horses,  dogs  and  riding 
breeches— until  the  filling-station  attendants  began 
to  wear  riding  breeches.  Then  I  was  all  at  sea.  It 
obviously  didn't  depend  upon  intrinsic  value,  social 
position  or  clothes.  It  was  therefore  a  considerable 
relief  to  find  that  a  country  place  just  naturally 
graduated  into  an  "estate"  when  you  bought  a  yew 
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hedge,  just  as  a  Yorkshire  manufacturer  naturally 
becomes  a  gentleman  when  he  buys  a  title. 

We  planted  our  yew  hedge— on  our  bank  of  earth 
—along  the  entire  top  of  our  north  garden  wall. 
When  we  got  it  in  place  it  looked  pretty  rickety  and 
anemic  in  spite  of  its  elevated  foundation.  We  again 
consulted  with  our  nurseryman,  and  he  recom- 
mended a  backing  of  Scotch  pines,  which  could  be 
had  eight  feet  tall  for  seven  dollars  each.  We  again 
communicated  with  our  Lyons  Plains  farmer  and 
directed  him  to  move  the  rest  of  his  river-bottom 
land  to  our  estate.  Out  of  this  we  created  an 
elongated  mound  parallel  to  our  hedge,  and  on  top 
we  placed  four  bushy  Scotch  pines.  And  they  were 
a  great  comfort  to  us.  They  filled  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  yews  and  they  tempered  the  north  wind. 
Their  beautiful  gray  green  contrasted  pleasantly 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  yews.  When  it  rained 
they  assumed  all  the  lovely  tints  of  a  Scotch  mist, 
and  in  the  spring  they  grew  tall  candles— which 
made  us  think  of  churchyards,  of  stout  yew  bows,  of 
archers  in  leather  jerkins  and  long-ago  lovers'  meet- 
ings under  gray-green  pines  and  black  yews. 

The  stocks  we  sold  to  enable  us  to  buy  our  yew 
hedge  also  shortly  became  worthless.  But  every 
year  our  yew  hedge  grows  taller  and  broader.  And 
every  spring  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  nurserymen's 
catalogues— to  see  what  my  investment  is  worth. 
Our  yews  are  now  eight  feet  tall,  and  this  spring 
they  were  listed  at  thirty  dollars  apiece.  So  the 
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value  of  our  investment  has  more  than  tripled  in 
the  six  years  since  1930,  in  spite  of  the  depression. 
If  you  can  find  a  single  stock-exchange  gambler  who 
has  done  as  well  with  any  of  his  purchases  during 
the  same  period,  I  will  present  you  with  all  the  red 
berries  which  grow  on  our  yew  hedge  this  fall. 

Yew  berries  are  another  delight.  They  start  as 
little  green  buttons  in  July,  and  by  September  the 
biggest  ones  are  brilliant  scarlet.  These  have  a 
bloom  more  delicate  than  the  grape,  and  their  juicy 
flesh  has  an  even  more  delicate  flavor.  But  don't 
eat  the  stone  unless  you  are  a  bird. 

For  about  a  week  we  usually  admire  our  yew 
berries  and  then  they  are  discovered  by  the  migrat- 
ing flocks  of  birds.  One  flock  after  another  then 
strips  off  all  that  are  ripe  until  there  are  no  more 
berries.  But  if  you  have  the  courage  to  cut  off  one 
of  your  yew  branches  in  August  and  put  it  inside  the 
house  in  a  vase  of  water,  you  will  have  yew  berries 
all  winter  and  well  into  the  spring.  And  everybody 
will  exclaim  at  them  and  nobody  will  know  what 
they  are— except  perhaps  one  or  two  owners  of 
"estates"  who  can't  go  to  Florida,  or  to  Egypt,  be- 
cause of  a  sick  aunt. 

We  next  made  a  path  of  stepping-stones  from  the 
west  gate  to  the  front  door.  This  was  easy,  inas- 
much as  we  had  used  the  concrete  platform  of  only 
one  of  our  ex-chicken  houses  for  our  badminton 
court.  We  attacked  the  other,  which  was  buried 
in  the  weeds  east  of  the  White  Cottage,  with  a  sledge- 
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hammer.  Shortly  it  yielded  as  nice  an  assortment 
of  irregular  tile  as  any  constructor  of  crazy  pave- 
ment could  desire.  If  you  possess  no  ex-chicken 
house,  you  can  easily  make  concrete  tile  if  you  use 
holes  in  the  turf  four  inches  deep  for  molds  into 
which  to  pour  the  concrete.  If  you  desire  uniform 
stepping-stones— say  square  or  octagonal— you  can 
cut  the  desired  shape  from  a  piece  of  old  linoleum. 
You  then  place  this  linoleum  form  on  the  lawn  just 
where  you  want  each  stone,  and  cut  the  turf  around 
it  with  a  regular  turf  trimmer,  following  closely 
the  outline  of  the  form.  You  then  remove  the  form 
and  pry  out  the  piece  of  turf.  This  leaves  you  a 
hole  about  four  inches  deep  into  which  mold  you 
pour  your  concrete— which  may  be  used  au  naturel 
or  colored  a  delicate  pink  or  green  or  lavender,  if 
you  fancy  such  things.  This  method  saves  you  the 
trouble  of  leveling  the  stones,  obviates  rocking 
stones,  which  are  most  disconcerting  to  females  in 
frivolous  footgear,  and  prevents  you  from  remov- 
ing turf  unnecessarily. 

Just  outside  the  west  gate  we  constructed  some 
stone  steps  down  into  the  orchard  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  digging.  Connecticut  never  lets  you 
down.  If  ever  you  desire  a  rock,  you  have  only  to 
follow  the  conventional  custom  of  all  good  seekers 
after  buried  treasure,  pace  off  your  distances,  mark 
the  spot,  and  "Here  digge."  Only  you  won't  need 
any  pirates'  map  in  Connecticut. 

In  the  course  of  these  excavations  we  made  a  dis- 
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covery  which  has  caused  me  more  trouble  than  any- 
thing else  about  the  place  except  my  neighbors'  ani- 
mals. We  discovered  the  native  Connecticut  prickly 
pear.  No,  I  am  not  a  liar,  although  I  am  called  one 
nine  times  out  of  ten  when  I  mention  this  fruit. 
The  native  prickly  pear  has  grown  on  the  rocks  of 
Connecticut  for  a  period  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  I  have  consulted  him  on 
the  subject  whenever  I  have  encountered  him,  and 
he  always,  whoever  he  is  and  wherever  he  resides, 
throws  back  his  head,  clicks  his  store  teeth  together, 
and  laughs: 

"Heh!  Heh!  Heh!  Prickly  pears!  Why,  my 
grandfather  used  to  pick  them!  I'll  never  forget 
how  the  spines  used  to  stick  in  my  fingers.  Why,  I 
can  remember  way  back  in  eighteen  fifty-five  when 
I  wuz  a  boy"— etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  leaf  of  the  Connecticut  prickly  pear  is  about 
as  big  as  your  hand  and  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  dark  green  and  its  surface  is  marked  here  and 
there  with  what  look  like  little  hairy  moles— which 
are  the  spines.  Once  you  get  them  in  your  fingers, 
everything  you  pick  up  for  a  week  pricks  you.  Your 
only  chance  of  getting  them  out  is  to  shave  your 
fingers  with  a  razor,  and  that  isn't  a  very  certain 
method.  I  once  took  a  horrible  child  prickly-pear 
gathering,  and  his  horrible  mother  hasn't  forgiven 
me  yet.  But  I  don't  care.  They  both  deserved  it 
and  haven't  annoyed  us  since. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story.    These  hand- 
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like  leaves  push  out  smaller  hands  from  time  to 
time,  also  marked  with  hairy  moles,  and  from  one 
of  these  eventually  appears  a  surprising  bell-shaped 
blossom  which  opens  mouth  upward.  It  grows 
larger  than  a  hollyhock  bell  and  is  a  delicate  lemon 
color  with  many  fancy  scallops  around  its  edges. 
Then  one  morning  you  find  that  this  bell  has  sud- 
denly collapsed  during  the  night,  like  a  squash  blos- 
som. A  few  days  later  this  wreckage  gives  way  to  a 
little  elongated  ball,  which  grows  larger  and  larger 
and  eventually  becomes  pear-shaped.  About  the 
time  of  the  first  frost  this  turns  a  bright  purply  red. 
If  you  brave  the  spines  and  break  it  open  you  will  now 
find  it  full  of  something  like  pomegranate  seeds  en- 
cased in  a  similar  brilliant  carmine  jelly.  And  this 
jelly  tastes  just  about  as  good— or  just  about  as  bad, 
if  you  don't  like  pomegranates— as  the  latter  fruit. 
Connecticut  prickly  pears  are  distinctly  edible,  and 
their  savor  will  linger  a  long  time  in  your  memory 
—especially  if  you  get  some  of  the  spines  in  your 
tongue.  And  if  you  call  me  a  liar,  I  shall  invite  your 
horrible  children  to  go  prickly-pearing  with  me 
next  autumn. 

Inasmuch  as  the  patch  of  prickly  pears  we  had 
uncovered  was  about  six  feet  square,  we  decided  that 
it  should  form  the  nucleus  of  our  cactus  garden.  We 
reasoned  that  a  good  site  for  prickly  pears  should 
prove  a  favorable  site  for  any  kind  of  cactus  that 
would  survive  Connecticut  winters.  So  we  inserted 
a  few  sprigs  of  old  hen  and  chickens  and  went  on 
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about  our  affairs.  Unfortunately  for  our  cactus 
garden,  these  affairs  have  proved  so  engrossing  that 
the  former  is  just  about  where  it  started.  We  throw 
a  few  * 'hands"  over  the  wall  when  they  encroach 
upon  the  path.  These  immediately  attach  them- 
selves to  the  ground  wherever  they  land  and  begin 
to  flourish.  Now  and  then  the  old  hen  thrusts  out 
a  new  brood  of  chickens,  but  our  cactus  garden 
really  hasn't  had  the  attention  it  deserves.  I  think 
we'll  have  to  put  it  on  our  "must  list"  and  do  some- 
thing about  it  this  fall. 

As  we  cleared  the  corners  of  our  walled  garden 
we  began  to  prospect  around  for  shrubs  that  could 
be  used  to  replace  the  poison  ivy  and  the  sumach. 
Under  an  old  apple  tree  on  our  new  property  we 
found  a  long-forgotten  bridal-wreath  bush  planted 
at  least  fifty  years  before.  We  transferred  about 
half  of  it  in  several  pieces  to  various  corners  of  our 
garden.  In  a  year  or  two  each  offspring  was  three 
times  as  big  as  its  ancient  parent.  Close  by,  under 
another  old  apple  tree,  we  discovered  a  starved  and 
anemic  honeysuckle  bush.  We  also  invited  this  to 
come  and  live  in  our  garden.  In  two  years  this  slum 
child  threatened  to  push  our  aristocratic  infants  out 
of  the  nursery.  Even  though  pruning  it  ruthlessly, 
I  have  difficulty  in  keeping  our  honeysuckle  bush 
within  bounds.  It  is  now  eight  feet  high  and  almost 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  birds  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  scarlet  berries  to  ripen.  We  also  transferred 
portions  of  the  mock  orange  and  lilac  bushes  from 
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around  the  Colonial  House  to  the  Studio  garden. 
Later  we  moved  up  some  pink  azaleas,  some  phlox 
and  some  lilies,  all  of  which  must  have  been  planted 
by  long-dead  farmers'  wives. 

Fifty  years  ago,  life  on  a  Connecticut  farm  was 
a  serious  business.  There  were  no  tractors  and  no 
government  subsidies.  If  you  didn't  work  you 
didn't  eat— much.  The  man  worked  from  dawn 
until  long  after  sundown,  and  so  did  his  wife  and  all 
his  children.  But  no  matter  how  poor  they  were, 
the  farmer's  wife  always  managed  to  have  a  few 
flowers.  The  path  was  bordered  by  phlox  and  tiger 
lilies.  There  were  some  nasturtiums  and  some  pink 
asters.  A  worn-out  tub  or  an  ancient  row-boat 
bloomed  with  purple  and  white  petunias.  Red 
geraniums  shone  from  the  top  of  some  old  stump. 
In  the  yard  there  were  purple  lilacs,  immaculate 
snowballs  and  fragrant  white  syringas.  And  no 
matter  how  long  and  hard  the  day's  labor,  the 
farmer's  wife  always  managed  to  find  time  in  the 
dusk  to  water  and  tend  her  flowers.  You  will  still 
find  memories  of  her  loving  care  tucked  away  in 
odd  corners  of  old  farms— living  monuments  to  a 
long-dead  love  of  beauty.  I  like  to  resurrect  these 
memories  and  to  water  them  and  tend  them  in  the 
dusk.  I  like  to  see  them  gratefully  respond  to  kind- 
ness and  flourish  again  in  the  sunshine.  Perhaps  it 
pleases  some  little  old  lady  sleeping  in  a  country 
churchyard  to  know  that  her  loved  ones  are  still 
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alive  and  casting  their  perfume  over  the  country- 
side. Who  knows? 

About  this  time  I  discovered  a  large  bunch  of 
purple  grapes  growing  on  a  sumach  bush  just  east 
of  the  badminton  court.  Some  way  this  didn't  seem 
quite  right,  so  I  investigated.  Before  I  got  through 
I  found  bunches  growing  on  sassafras  trees  and  even 
on  cat  briers.  Eventually  I  traced  the  vine  to  its 
source,  tearing  my  trousers  to  ribbons  on  the  cat 
briers.  In  the  autumn  I  attacked  the  thicket  in 
earnest  and  unearthed  a  considerable  vine  of  deli- 
cious old-fashioned  Concord  grapes— not  the  "ship- 
ping kind"  but  the  "eating  kind."  I  constructed 
a  trellis  out  of  hop  poles,  and  now  we  have  an  ex- 
tensive grape  arbor  that  is  heavy  with  rich  purple 
fruit  every  autumn.  Now  and  then  we  even  man- 
age to  rescue  a  few  from  the  migrating  robins,  who 
usually  get  most  of  them. 

The  robins  think  they  own  the  fruit  on  our  place. 
There  are  about  forty  cherry  trees  whose  progenitors 
must  have  been  planted  at  least  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Some  trees  produce  Royal  Annes  and  some  produce 
Ox  Hearts  which  have  shrunk  to  about  half  the  orig- 
inal size.  There  are  also  some  pie  cherries.  But 
we  don't  get  any  of  them  because  the  robins  own 
them.  We  try  to  have  a  cherry  pie  every  Fourth  of 
July,  but  very  often  the  robins  beat  us  to  it.  They 
also  own  the  strawberries  and  are  very  annoyed  if 
we  pick  any.  Time  and  again  I  have  been  violently 
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abused  by  an  irate  robin  because  I  ventured  to 
gather  a  few  strawberries  for  breakfast. 

Old-fashioned  strawberries  are  almost  as  rare  as 
old-fashioned  grapes.  This  is  an  era  of  fruit  de- 
signed to  ship  rather  than  fruit  designed  to  eat. 
Even  the  seed  catalogues  pander  to  this  commercial 
spirit.  You  will  find  the  phrase  "good  shippers" 
after  more  of  the  fruits  advertised  in  their  pages 
than  you  will  such  words  as  "delicious"  and  "lus- 
cious." Some  firms  are  even  brazen  enough  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  "good  shipping"  fruit  and  "good 
eating"  fruit.  We  have  "ersatz  strawberries"  and 
"ersatz  apples"  and  "ersatz  peaches."  All  these  imi- 
tations are  good  to  look  upon  but  are  either  taste- 
less or  sour.  It  is  getting  so  you  have  to  go  to  Eng- 
land or  France  for  strawberries  and  to  Italy  for 
peaches  if  you  really  want  to  enjoy  them. 

We  also  have  about  forty  old  apple  trees  on  the 
place.  Some  of  them  are  over  fifty  feet  high  and 
still  produce  lavishly.  Some  of  these  ancients  are 
so  grafted  that  they  produce  one  kind  of  apple  after 
another  from  late  August  until  frost.  Some  por- 
tions of  certain  trees  produce  some  years  and  other 
portions  other  years.  Apparently  the  apple  crop 
was  taken  seriously  a  hundred  years  ago.  Now  we 
value  our  apple  trees  principally  for  shade,  beauty, 
and  apple  blossoms.  We  tried  spraying  one  or  two 
years,  but  this  simply  increased  the  crop  of  unsalable 
apples  and  we  had  to  pay  in  addition  to  have  them 
picked  and  carted  away.  Excellent  apples  can  be 
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produced  in  Connecticut,  but  it  is  a  business  and 
the  trees  must  be  sprayed  regularly  and  often.  Our 
orchard  furnishes  a  noble  background  for  our  west 
garden  wall,  especially  in  the  spring  when  both 
tulips  and  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
so  we  don't  mind  if  the  apples  are  wormy. 

Shortly  after  we  completed  our  wall  I  definitely 
evolved  a  principle  which  had  been  forming  in  my 
mind  for  some  time.  Adherence  to  this  principle 
has  since  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  money.  Briefly  it 
is  this:  Confine  your  gardening  activities  to  a  defi- 
nitely restricted  area.  Cultivate  this  area  inten- 
sively. Don't  allow  anything  or  anyone  to  tempt 
your  intensive  activities  outside  of  this  area.  Treat 
the  balance  of  your  place  as  a  natural  development 
of  its  particular  resources,  training  and  guiding  it 
in  the  way  it  should  grow,  but  not  altering  it  or  cul- 
tivating it  expensively. 

We  applied  this  principle  by  confining  our  inten- 
sive cultivation  to  our  walled  garden  and  by  devel- 
oping the  balance  of  our  estate  principally  by  means 
of  tree  sculpture  and  its  attendant  arts  as  previously 
described.  Most  of  the  latter  can  be  performed  in 
the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  which  leaves  the 
gardener  free  to  do  intensive  work  on  the  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  in  the  summer  when  they  need  it. 
By  following  this  plan  we  have  handled  our  ten- 
acre  estate  with  a  part-time  gardener  who  devotes 
three  and  a  half  days  a  week  to  the  work,  with  the 
results  disclosed  by  the  illustrations. 
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Of  course,  we  have  no  broad  expanse  of  mani- 
cured lawn  with  every  blade  of  grass  polished  and 
every  weed  removed  as  soon  as  it  shows  its  head, 
such  as  some  of  our  neighbors  have,  who  employ  one 
full-time  gardener  per  acre.  But  we  have  an  out- 
door living  room  which  is  quite  as  carefully  swept 
and  garnished  as  their  lawns.  We  have  perhaps  five 
acres  of  primeval  forest  pierced  with  woodland  paths 
which  I  keep  open.  We  have  perhaps  three  acres 
of  fields  and  glades,  which  are  mowed  with  a  scythe 
once  or  twice  each  season  to  keep  down  the  golden- 
rod— except  where  we  want  it.  These  provide  us 
with  fields  of  waving  grass  visible  through  carefully 
planned  vistas.  The  balance  of  the  place  is  devoted 
to  ponds,  roads,  parking  spaces,  borders  planted  with 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  to  small  lawns,  patches 
of  flowers,  and  our  vegetable  garden. 

The  casual  observer  would  conclude  that  the 
whole  thing  is  cultivated,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
What  we  have  is  the  result  of  the  minimum  amount 
of  cultivation  combined  with  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  along  carefully  planned 
lines  in  accordance  with  the  definite  principles 
which  have  been  stated. 

Of  course  it  is  a  continual  battle  to  keep  our  de- 
velopment within  the  lines  laid  down.  The  culti- 
vated area  has  a  continual  tendency  to  slop  over 
into  the  natural  areas.  All  good  gardeners  always 
try  to  bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew.  The 
gladiolas  or  the  zinnias  raised  from  seed  flourish 
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unexpectedly  and  the  gardener  begs  for  one  more 
flowerbed  with  all  the  insistence  of  a  dipsomaniac 
begging  for  just  one  more  drink.  Or  the  lady  of 
the  manor  reads  about  "cutting  beds"  in  The 
Gardener's  Compendium  and  sneaks  one  or  two  in 
under  your  very  nose,  somewhere  behind  the  shrub- 
bery where  you  don't  notice  it  until  too  late.  The 
only  sure  remedy  is  to  sprinkle  such  areas  with  weed 
killer,  but  that  may  also  have  serious  repercussions. 
Most  husbands  who  die  painfully  and  unexpectedly 
are  poisoned  with  weed  killer,  and  nothing  develops 
the  Borgia  in  the  enthusiastic  feminine  reader  of 
garden  literature  like  the  murder  of  her  floral  off- 
spring by  a  well-meaning  but  over-principled  hus- 
band. It  is  much  safer  to  pray  for  Japanese  beetles 
or  a  prolonged  drought  if  you  want  to  live  up  to 
your  principles 


X 

A  POOL  IS  DIGGED 

IN  the  good  old  days  when  children  still  went  to 
Sunday  school,  most  of  us  learned  about  the  man 
who  dug  a  pit  and  then  fell  into  "the  pit  which  he 
had  digged."  I  always  privately  considered  the  hero 
of  that  tale  a  sap,  but  that  was  before  I  dug  a  pool. 
Lots  worse  things  than  falling  into  the  excavation 
can  happen  to  you,  if  you  go  in  for  subterranean 
activities. 

And  in  our  case  the  pool  seemed  so  logical  and 
sensible,  too.  I  should  have  read  the  portents  bet- 
ter. Trouble  always  looms  when  Toodles  begins 
to  fool  around  with  experts.  I  might  have  known! 
Her  last  infection— from  an  interior  decorator— had 
resulted  in  bubonic  plague  in  the  Studio  compli- 
cated with  pernicious  anemia  in  the  family  pocket- 
book.  This  attack  had  occurred  when  we  rebuilt 
the  Studio  in  1926,  and  I  had  only  just  got  rid  of 
the  last  of  the  puce  glazed  chintz  when  she  broke 
out  again  in  the  manner  I  shall  attempt  to  describe. 

Of  course  there  is  a  psychological  raison  d'etre 
for  decorators,  both  interior  and  exterior.  They 
equip  the  little  woman  with  a  lethal  weapon  which 
husbands  find  it  almost  impossible  to  parry.  All 
successful  husbands  learn  in  time  how  to  argue  their 
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wives  out  of  extravagances,  but  no  husband  can 
combat  a  wife  equipped  with  one  of  these  deadly 
interior  decorator  weapons.  And  don't  the  wives 
know  it! 

They  worm  their  way  into  the  unsuspecting 
household  with  all  the  diabolical  skill  of  a  weasel 
on  the  prowl.  They  are  always  equipped  with  all 
the  social  graces,  else  they  wouldn't  be  interior  dec- 
orators. As  soon  as  the  unsuspecting  husband  en- 
counters one  he  inquires,  "Who  is  that  perfectly 
delightful  woman  we  met  at  the  Dillinghams'  gar- 
den party?" 

And  the  wily  little  woman  replies:  "Oh,  she  is  a 
cousin  of  the  Morgans.  I  must  invite  her  to  tea." 

In  about  a  week  the  weasel  appears  disguised  as 
an  Ermine.  If  the  poor  fish  had  looked  up 
"ermine"  in  the  dictionary  he  would  have  found 
that  "the  ermine  is  any  of  several  species  of  weasels" 
and  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "Armenian  rat."  He 
might  have  recalled  that  it  takes  seven  Jews  to  out- 
wit a  Greek  and  seven  Greeks  to  outwit  an  Ar- 
menian, and  have  escaped.  But  he  usually  doesn't. 
He  sits  fascinated  while  the  Ermine  waves  its  long 
artistic  paws  about  and  stupefies  him  with  its  glit- 
tering eyes  and  royal  raiment. 

He  is  informed  that  "gray  hair  is  so  distinguished 
in  a  young  man"  and  that  "long  noses  are  a  sure  sign 
of  financial  acumen."  So  he  becomes  expansive  and 
shows  her  his  house  and  his  garden,  when  he  ought 
to  have  shrieked  for  the  Flit  gun.  Then  comes 
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casual  mention  of  the  homes  of  the  great,  whom  it 
is  assumed  he  knows  intimately.  This  places  him 
at  the  disadvantage  of  a  victim  of  a  pants  burglar. 
In  his  distress  he  consults  her  superior  wisdom.  She 
mixes  praise  with  just  the  slightest  suspicion  of  con- 
structive criticism.  This  is  the  virus.  She  plasters 
the  inoculation  over  with  a  few  kind  words  and 
leaves  the  vaccine  to  develop  into  the  bubonic 
plague. 

About  a  week  later  the  little  woman  casually  re- 
marks during  a  dinner  of  the  victim's  favorite 
planked  steak  and  onions: 

"I  believe  I'll  ask  Araminta  Armillina's  advice  in 
regard  to  those  new  curtains  for  the  Studio.  She 
has  such  exquisite  taste  and  she's  been  about  so 
much!" 

This  is  the  first  the  victim  has  heard  about  the 
new  curtains  for  the  Studio,  but  he  grumbles  some- 
thing out  of  one  side  of  a  mouth  filled  with  planked 
steak  and  onions,  which  is  interpreted  as  consent. 

A  week  later  he  is  astonished  upon  his  return  from 
the  city  to  discover  the  Studio  bathed  in  a  weird 
green  light  which  makes  everything  in  it  appear  to 
be  in  the  last  stages  of  jaundice.  Inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  discloses  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  new  Lithuanian  Peasant  Net  curtains  decreed 
by  Araminta. 

He  protests  violently  and  inquires  sarcastically 
why  they  should  "go  Lithuanian."  But  for  some 
reason  his  sarcasm  fails  to  produce  the  usual  effect 
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upon  the  little  woman.  Instead  of  caving  in  and 
incontinently  groveling,  as  he  expects,  she  assumes 
a  superior  air,  buttressed  apparently  by  waves  of 
strength  drawn  from  some  secret  source. 

"Don't  be  silly.  The  Vanderbilts  used  nothing 
but  Lithuanian  Net  when  they  redecorated  their 
studio  this  spring.  No  one  of  any  artistic  preten- 
sions would  even  think  of  using  anything  else. 
Araminta  says  so  and  she  knows/' 

Little  does  the  victim  know  that  ere  the  summer 
is  over  he  is  to  cringe  before  this  "Araminta  says" 
with  all  the  dumb  docility  with  which  the  war-torn 
Germans  received  the  famous  "Hindenburg  sagt" 
in  the  summer  of  1918.  Araminta  is  nothing  if  not 
thorough.  She  furnishes  a  "build  up"  with  every 
curtain  and  every  objet  d'art.  She  provides  the 
little  woman  with  five  flawless  arguments  as  to  why 
she  must  have  this  particular  thing.  The  subjects 
of  these  arguments  range  from  "bargain"  through 
"beauty"  and  "best  people"  to  "billionaires."  This 
takes  the  victim's  mind  off  "buncombe,"  "bilious" 
and  "busted,"  which  is  where  it  should  be.  In  the 
confusion  the  curtains  are  cut  and  spirited  into  the 
house  so  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  It's  a 
system. 

As  soon  as  the  victim's  powers  of  resistance  are 
weakened  by  the  preliminary  concentration  of  force, 
a  process  of  infiltration  begins.  The  Lithuanian 
Peasant  new  curtains  cast  such  an  evil  light  that 
puce  hangings  become  necessary.  If  the  word  "puce" 
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puts  you  in  mind  of  ancient  France  and  the  Maid 
battling  in  armor,  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  You 
will  find  it  denotes  certain  verminous  invaders  of 
the  home,  not  usually  mentioned  in  polite  society. 
Once  the  house  has  become  infested  with  "puce," 
practically  every  piece  of  furniture  you  have  must 
be  burned.  Your  grandmother  could  have  told  you 
that,  had  she  ever  dreamed  you  could  fall  so  low. 
And  the  weakness  of  little  women  for  "a  few  bright 
chintzes"  is  as  nothing  as  compared  with  their  weak- 
ness for  "glazed  chintzes"  which  cost  twelve  dollars 
a  yard.  In  vain  you  endeavor  to  reawaken  the  an- 
cient vice  by  recalling  bright  chintzes  at  sixty  cents 
a  yard.  The  little  woman  only  regards  you  with 
glazed  eyes  and  produces  the  five  flawless  arguments 
provided  by  the  Ermine. 

When  the  glazed  puce  chintzes  are  in  place,  the 
red  leather  easy  chair  and  the  brown  overstuffed 
chesterfield  look  like  hippopotami  wallowing  in  a 
water  hole  at  dawn.  And  before  the  Ermine  and 
her  disciple  get  through  with  you,  you  will  be  lucky 
if  the  living  room  isn't  completely  equipped  with 
Spanish  chests  and  refectory  trestles.  These  will 
help  you  to  understand  why  all  sensible  heretics 
found  the  tortures  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  rela- 
tively mild  and  preferred  them  to  the  household 
equipment  of  the  period. 

Once  infiltration  has  been  completed,  the  enemy 
is  in  a  position  to  treat  you  really  rough.  The  green 
and  puce  draperies  and  the  Spanish  chests  show 
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up  the  carpet,  the  wall  tints  and  the  paint  work. 
Black-oak  floors  and  antique  rugs  naturally  follow. 
And  just  to  show  her  power,  the  Ermine  experi- 
ments with  the  paint  work.  One  week-end  you  ar- 
rive home  and  fight  your  way  through  a  turpentinic 
miasma  into  a  beige  living  room.  The  next  week- 
end you  find  yourself  surrounded  by  purple  paint 
fumes  and  taupe  woodwork.  Then  you  buy  a  gas 
mask.  Subsequently,  after  encountering  walls  of 
'Tallow  Tan/'  "Honeydew,"  "Bambino  Blue"  and 
" Monkey  Skin,"  you  paint  the  eyeholes  of  your  gas 
mask  black  and  rent  a  poodle. 

Now  that  you  are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  the  little  woman  to  write  the  checks  for 
you  and  to  guide  your  hand  while  you  sign  them. 
Simultaneously  the  Ermine  collects  her  commis- 
sions and  goes  to  the  Riviera  for  the  winter,  where 
she  may  encounter  foemen  worthy  of  her  steel. 

I  would  have  thought  that  one  experience  of  this 
kind  should  have  been  enough.  But,  no,  I  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  a  pool  than  Toodles'  eyes  took  on 
that  glazed  look  which  experience  had  taught  me  is 
the  first  symptom  of  an  attack  of  "expertitis."  I 
should  have  been  warned,  but  my  mind  was  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  economics  of  the  matter  that  I 
failed  to  detect  these  danger  signals.  I  had  still  to 
learn  that  self-appointed  *  exterior  decorators  were 

*  I  possess  only  admiration  for  competent  and  experienced  interior 
decorators.  It  is  the  kind  that  substitute  sex  appeal  and  "personality" 
for  trained  skill  that  burn  me  up.  And  that  goes  also  for  the  "ex- 
terior decorators"  with  whom  I  shall  deal  presently.  When  I  say 
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much  more  poisonous  than  interior  decorators, 
largely  because  a  murrain  can  create  more  havoc 
in  ten  acres  than  in  ten  rooms.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  acreage. 

I  do  a  great  deal  of  my  landscaping  in  bed  in  the 
winter.  I  find  that  dreams  of  summer  gardens  in- 
duce quiet  sleep.  So  I  think  about  what  I  will  do  in 
the  spring  while  the  winter  winds  howl  about  the 
battlements.  The  first  step  is,  of  course,  to  visual- 
ize the  summer  garden.  Once  you  have  induced  it 
to  appear  upon  the  mental  screen  which  lies  just  be- 
tween and  above  the  level  of  the  closed  eyes,  you  can 
walk  about  in  it  and  enjoy  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers.  Presently  you  begin  to  see  things  which 
aren't  there  and  finally— just  as  you  realize  that  you 
are  drifting  off— the  alarm  clock  rings.  You  dash 
for  your  shower  and  then,  while  you  are  shaving, 
think  about  your  garden.  If  you  do  this,  some  of 
the  chimeras  of  the  night  before  will  come  to  you 
as  practical  suggestions  which  can  be  carried  out  in 
your  garden  when  spring  comes.  You  will,  of 
course,  get  the  best  results  if  you  have  inherited 
your  beard  from  a  wire  mill  and  use  an  old-fashioned 
razor.  This  kind  of  beard  insures  your  having 
plenty  of  time  to  think  while  shaving,  and  there  is 
something  about  stropping  an  old-fashioned  razor 

"exterior  decorator"  I  don't  mean  trained  and  experienced  landscape 
architects,  horticulturists  or  nurserymen  or  any  other  trained  specialist. 
I  have  every  respect  for  those  who  have  really  mastered  their  pro- 
fession—be they  architects  or  actors.  It  is  the  incompetents  I  mean, 
who  lead  trusting  home-owners  to  disaster. 
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that  seems  to  cause  the  best  ideas  to  crystallize 
quicker.  You  can  also  follow  this  plan  if  you  are 
an  old  lady  with  a  beard.  But  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing that  will  serve  if  you  are  merely  a  beautiful 
debutante  with  a  bathroom  shelf  full  of  depilatories. 
However,  perhaps  you  are  so  used  to  making  your- 
self look  like  Joan  Crawford  or  Greta  Garbo  that 
you  can  do  it  automatically.  If  so,  you  might  de- 
vote your  real  mind  to  gardening  during  the  make- 
up hour. 

The  result  of  my  winter  dreams  was  a  practical 
plan  for  a  pool.  The  lawn  was  still  irregular  in 
spite  of  our  shaving  operations  with  a  mattock,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  a  pool,  say  eight  by  sixteen 
and  three  feet  deep,  would  provide  enough  yards  of 
earth  to  permit  our  turning  the  lawn  into  a  billiard 
table.  During  the  summer  of  1931  I  played  with 
the  idea,  and  in  October,  as  soon  as  the  garden  had 
really  faded,  we  went  to  work. 

I  soon  found  that  the  location  of  a  proper  axis  in 
an  Informal-Formal  Garden,  most  of  whose  bound- 
aries had  been  set  by  long-dead  Connecticut  farmers 
interested  principally  in  pigs  and  cows,  was  by  no 
means  a  simple  matter.  As  soon  as  I  had  laid  out 
the  axis  in  relation  to  one  wall,  measurements  taken 
on  another  wall  indicated  that  any  garden  which  at- 
tempted to  revolve  on  that  axis  would  wabble  like 
the  wheels  on  a  newly  wrecked  motor  car.  In  the 
end  I  effected  a  compromise.  The  resultant  axis 
was  not  accurate,  but  the  general  effect  was  sym- 
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metrical  if  the  observer  was  not  possessed  of  an  eye 
like  a  sextant.  The  cross  axis  was  then  similarly  ad- 
justed and  the  location  of  the  pool  arranged  so  that 
the  general  effect  was  satisfactory,  thanks  largely  to 
various  clumps  of  trees  which  interfered  with  the 
observer's  line  of  vision. 

I  then  instructed  our  gardener  of  the  moment  to 
dig  the  pool  four  feet  deep,  to  allow  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  bottom,  and  went  back  to  the  city.  When 
we  returned  the  following  week  we  found  that  we 
had  reckoned  without  our  Connecticut  rocks.  Tony 
had  a  hole  four  feet  deep  in  one  corner  and  four 
inches  deep  in  the  other.  The  bottom  was  lined 
with  what  appeared  to  be  solid  ledge.  I  say  ap- 
peared to  be  because  we  found  out  ''different"  when 
we  came  to  fill  the  pool  with  water.  However,  it 
was  solid  enough  to  bring  our  excavating  to  a  dead 
stop.  I  didn't  want  any  more  garden  walls,  so  we 
didn't  seriously  consider  blasting.  In  the  end  we 
pried  enough  chips  off  the  ledge  with  a  sledgeham- 
mer and  a  wedge  to  give  us  an  eight-inch  depth  at 
one  end  and  a  three-foot  depth  at  the  other.  Inas- 
much as  the  meager  yield  of  earth  from  our  hole, 
even  when  augmented  with  ledge  chips,  proved  in- 
sufficient for  our  lawn-leveling  operations,  we  tele- 
phoned Lyons  Plains  again  for  some  more  bottom- 
land. 

In  this  way  we  secured  a  lawn  which,  even  if 
somewhat  dished  in  the  center,  appeared  fairly  level. 
Afterwards  I  was  very  glad  that  we  constructed  a 
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dished  lawn.  The  slope  from  all  walls  to  the  center 
is  so  little  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  It  furnishes 
excellent  drainage  and  the  effect  has  been  much 
admired. 

As  soon  as  our  preliminary  sledgehammer  opera- 
tions were  completed  on  the  ledge  at  the  bottom  of 
our  hole,  I  called  in  our  faithful  stone  mason  and 
instructed  him  to  line  the  edges  of  our  hole  with  a 
stone  wall  a  foot  thick,  whose  top  would  be  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  lawn.  We  then  completed 
our  dental  operations  by  filling  the  cracks  in  the 
ledge  with  a  strong  mixture  of  sand  and  cement. 
When  that  had  dried  we  followed  the  directions  in 
the  published  works  on  pool  construction  by  paint- 
ing the  interior  with  black  asphaltum  paint,  which 
we  were  assured  would  waterproof  any  pool  and  was 
not  "deleterious  to  fish." 

The  same  work  had  exhorted  us  to  provide  for 
pool  drainage  most  carefully,  backing  its  arguments 
with  sketches  of  copper  stopcocks,  perforated  copper 
overflow  preventers,  and  long  copper  sewers  to  lead 
the  water  to  some  unknown  destination.  It  seemed 
to  be  assumed  that  all  pools  would  be  located  on  the 
brow  of  hills  composed  of  soft  earth  or  well  above 
adjacent  meandering  streams,  which  would  carry 
off  the  overflow.  Inasmuch  as  our  pool  was  carved 
out  of  solid  rock,  and  inasmuch  as  our  whole  garden 
was  merely  a  dusting  of  earth  on  the  surface  of  a 
gigantic  granite  dish,  we  realized  that  the  construc- 
tion of  any  such  drains  as  were  suggested  was  out 
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of  the  question.  So  we  compromised  on  a  copper 
stopcock  attached  to  a  three-inch  copper  pipe  which 
ended  just  outside  the  wall.  We  filled  in  back  of 
the  wall  with  broken  stone  and  unloaded  our  prob- 
lem on  nature.  And  nature  provided  as  usual,  with 
the  result  that  whenever  we  open  the  stopcock  sev- 
eral thousand  gallons  of  water  flow  out  of  the  granite 
dish  that  underlies  our  garden,  down  the  trench  we 
blasted  when  we  put  in  our  water  line,  to  Bumpo 
Road.  The  first  time  we  drained  the  pool  our 
neighbor  reported  the  discovery  of  a  spring  in  his 
garage.  This  spring  flows  at  unexpected  moments 
—often  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season.  He  has 
never  been  able  to  figure  it  out,  and  I  haven't  told 
him,  as  I  believe  interest  in  the  wonders  of  nature 
is  a  virtue  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a  material 
age. 

The  pool  expert's  suggestion  that  we  paint  the 
inside  of  the  pool  black  was  excellent.  Most  author- 
ities, and  most  of  Helene  Hokinson's  garden  club 
members,  I  know,  favor  blue  or  green.  The  idea 
of  blue  waters  or  green  depths  is  of  course  lovely. 
You  think  of  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  of  cool 
green  deeps  of  the  North  Atlantic.  But  when  you 
see  your  pool  painted  blue,  or  green,  you  realize  it 
looks  like  nothing  but  your  grandmother's  blueing 
tub  on  Monday  morning  or  the  frog  spittle  in  the 
village  watering  trough  of  your  childhood.  Blue 
and  green  painted  pools  are  in  the  same  class  as 
lavender  and  purple  lavatories.  They  don't  look 
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sanitary  and  they  render  a  smear  of  tooth  paste 
actually  revolting.  Anyone  who  would  paint  a 
pool  green  would  use  pea-green  tissue  towels  or  per- 
fumed—wash rags. 

Painted  black,  a  pool  seems  of  unlimited  depth. 
It  reflects  from  its  surface  without  disclosing  what 
lurks  in  its  depths.  This  is  important  if  one  end  of 
the  pool  is  only  eight  inches  deep,  as  ours  was.  It 
appears  cool  no  matter  how  hot  the  day.  By  all 
means,  paint  your  pool  black  and  not  blue  or  green, 
if  you  want  it  to  be  poetical  and  mysterious. 

So  far  I  respect  the  expert,  but  when  the  expert 
tells  you  that  a  coat  of  black  asphalt  paint  will  water- 
proof your  pool,  cock  a  questioning  eyebrow  and 
murmur  Junior's  favorite  expression  of  incredulity. 
At  the  time  of  writing  I  believe  this  to  be  "Oh, 
yeah?"  but  by  the  time  you  read  this  it  will  prob- 
ably be  something  else.  Nice  old  maids,  if  in  doubt, 
may  always  consult  the  comic  strips  of  the  tabloids. 
These  always  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the 
dernier  cri  and  are  invaluable  to  those  who  desire 
to  appear  up  to  date,  but  have  no  angel  child  about 
the  house. 

Strong  in  our  faith  in  experts,  we  closed  the  brass 
stopcock  and  turned  on  the  water  in  our  pool.  It 
spurted  beautifully  from  the  upright  hose  nozzle 
with  which  we  had  capped  our  water-supply  pipe. 
When  we  got  tired  watching  it  we  went  about  our 
affairs.  Some  hours  later,  when  we  returned,  we 
found  a  measly  three  inches  of  water  in  the  deep 
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end.  We  supplemented  our  fountain  with  a  couple 
of  lines  of  one-inch  rubber  hose  attached  to  separate 
hydrants.  "There,  now,"  we  said,  "we'll  go  to 
dinner  and  after  dinner  we  will  drink  our  coffee 
beside  our  pool."  But  we  didn't— neither  our  din- 
ner coffee  nor  our  breakfast  coffee.  Next  morning 
there  was  still  only  six  inches  of  water  in  the  deep 
end.  But  our  neighbor  reported  a  spring  in  his 
garage! 

We  drained  the  pool  by  the  simple  process  of 
turning  off  our  three  streams  of  water.  We  exam- 
ined the  bottom  of  the  pool  minutely.  It  looked 
a  bit  rough  in  spots,  but  we  could  detect  no  such 
hole  as  that  which  had  sunk  the  Titanic.  So  we 
relinquished  our  dream  of  supporting  ourselves  by 
charging  tourists  for  the  privilege  of  entering  our 
newly  discovered  Mammoth  Cave  and  sent  for  our 
honest  stone  mason.  He  listened  to  our  story,  exam- 
ined the  bottom  of  our  pool,  screwed  up  his  face  the 
way  ex-President  Hoover  does  when  he  receives  a 
representative  of  the  press,  and  whined: 

"I  tole  you  you'd  have  to  line  it  with  'wate'proof 
cement.' ' 

We  recalled  that  he  had,  but  in  our  excitement 
we  had  overlooked  the  essential  fact,  which  is  the 
moral  of  this  tale,  i.e.,  "Never  believe  more  than 
half  of  what  an  expert  tells  you." 

So  we  authorized  Pedro  to  give  the  interior  of 
the  pool  a  complete  coating  of  "wate'proof  cement," 
which  consisted  of  two  parts  sand  and  one  part  Port- 
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land  cement  moistened  to  the  consistency  of  butter 
with  about  twelve  parts  water  to  one  part  Adensite 
or  some  other  good  cement  hardener.  And  the  last 
item  in  the  recipe  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
Don't  forget  the  cement  hardener  unless  you  desire 
to  enrich  the  water  company  and  curse  the  day  you 
decided  to  build  a  pool.  If  you  are  going  to  do  the 
job  yourself  you  may  decide  to  omit  the  sand  after 
the  first-mentioned  mixture  has  slid  off  your  trowel 
about  a  thousand  times  in  succession.  I  usually  omit 
it  on  the  patchwork  which  seems  to  be  necessary 
every  other  spring  or  so.  In  fact,  you  can  do  a  very 
effective  and  at  the  same  time  easy  job  with  a  bucket- 
ful of  the  mixture  moistened  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  pea  soup.  You  can  paint  this  on  with  a  broom 
and  preserve  your  fingernails  and  your  back  at  the 
same  time.  But  destroy  the  broom  when  you  get 
through  or  you  will  add  a  verse  to  the  little  woman's 
saga  of  the  outrageous  liberties  males  take  with 
females'  household  accouterments. 

We  had  no  sooner  stopped  the  water  from  run- 
ning out  of  our  pool  than  advice  began  to  pour  in 
on  us.  Every  visitor  thinks  she  knows  just  what 
to  do  with  a  pool,  just  as  she  knows  how  to  practise 
interior  decoration  or  to  bring  up  children.  She 
doesn't  tell  you  what  flowers  to  plant  or  how  to  cook 
because  you  can  immediately  expose  her  ignorance 
on  these  subjects  with  a  deft  question  or  two.  But 
she  always  feels  safe  on  questions  of  taste,  which 
someone  has  told  her  aren't  arguable.  So  she  lets 
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loose  a  flood  of  advice  based  upon  what  she  con- 
siders her  ' 'exquisite  taste,"  which  she  also  firmly 
believes  isn't  arguable. 

She  feels  absolutely  impregnable  if  she  hasn't  got 
any  pool  or  any  house  or  any  children  by  means  of 
which  you  might  check  her  up.  Whenever  I  have 
listened  to  the  outpourings  of  a  supreme  example 
of  this  species  about  so  long,  I  begin  to  realize  the 
train  of  circumstances  which  renders  her  impreg- 
nable—in other  words,  just  why  she  never  acquired 
a  pool,  a  home  or  children.  I  mentally  ejaculate 
"Ain't  nature  wonderful!"  and  let  my  imagination 
play  with  some  such  subject  as  the  horrors  which 
would  have  ensued  had  nature  allowed  her  species 
to  reproduce  itself,  or  long-nosed  men  to  marry 
long-nosed  women  indefinitely  throughout  the  ages. 
This  procedure  also  has  the  advantage  of  render- 
ing me  deaf  to  the  advice  being  showered  upon  me. 

Ethelberta  Aspinwall,  who  was  the  first  represen- 
tative of  the  tribe  to  arrive,  regarded  the  pool 
through  long  mascaraed  lashes  and  lisped: 

"You  must  have  a  lily  in  your  pool— a  single  fra- 
grant water  lily— a  pure  white  water  lily— and  you 
and  I  will  walk  beside  its  marge"  (I  assumed  this 
referred  to  the  pool  rather  than  to  the  water  lily) 
"in  the  white  moonlight.  And"  (she  pronounces 
"and"  to  rhyme  with  "pond")  "the  pure  white  water 
lily— and  the  pure  white  moonlight— will  inspire  us 
to  think  pure  white  thoughts.  I  will  wear  a  long, 
pure  white— samite  gown— glittering  with  silver — 
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and  you  will  sit  at  my  feet— in  a  long  black  cloak 
and-" 

But  this  was  too  much.  I  muttered  something 
about  all  respectable  white  water  lilies  having  sense 
enough  to  shut  up  at  four  o'clock  and  fled. 

One  kind  soul  suggested  goldfish  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  introduce  a  half-dozen  weedy  fantails  into 
our  pool  as  a  surprise.  Toodles  was  enchanted,  but 
I  made  a  deal  with  the  quawk  which  lives  on  our 
pond  and  he  fished  for  them  early  every  morning 
until  he  got  them  all.  Toodles  arose  at  dawn  for 
nearly  a  week  and  tried  to  slay  him  with  my  air 
gun,  but  he  only  regarded  her  with  a  mean  blue  eye 
and  said  "  Quawk"  without  even  discontinuing  fish- 
ing operations.  About  the  time  he  finished  the 
last  fantail,  she  was  told  that  there  was  a  fifty-dollar 
fine  for  shooting  quawks,  so  she  desisted. 

From  the  beginning,  I  had  been  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain  our  pool  strictly  as  a  gazing  pool  to  reflect 
our  flowers,  the  sky-line  of  our  garden  and  the 
changing  heavens.  And  I  have  had  the  most  terrific 
battle  to  accomplish  this.  Every  weasel  who  has 
invaded  our  garden  has  looked  at  our  garden  mirror 
and  has  tried  to  muddy  it  in  some  way.  Araminta's 
demand  for  a  single  pure-white  water  lily  and  the 
quawk's  fishing  operations  have  been  followed  by  a 
continuous  stream  of  suggestions— nay,  of  royal  com- 
mands—for lotuses,  for  papyrus,  and  for  ibises.  Why 
these  Cleopatras  haven't  called  for  a  royal  barge, 
I  don't  know.  They  just  can't  leave  my  pool  alone. 


A  POOL  IS  DIGGED 

Fortunately,  I  had  read  most  of  the  pool  cata- 
logues and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scav- 
enger cycle  which  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
matter  into  the  pool  demands.  I  knew  all  about 
clams  and  snails  and  oxygenating  plants,  and  I  had 
no  desire  to  set  up  such  a  cycle  in  our  garden.  I 
was  perfectly  content  to  leave  the  bats  and  the 
dragonflies  and  the  itinerant  frogs  to  deal  with  the 
mosquitoes.  Some  time  I  may  be  tempted  to  under- 
take the  propagation  of  fish.  It  sounds  fascinating. 
I  have  since  gone  in  for  a  water  garden  and  a  bog 
garden.  But  these  are  separate  occupations  and 
should  be  regarded  as  such.  It  has  been  a  terrible 
battle.  My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed.  I  still 
retain  my  mirror  pool  unsullied  by  either  fish  or 
foliage.  And  I  intend  to  retain  it,  in  spite  of  weasels 
and  royal  commands. 


^ 


XI 
REVOLUTION  IN  THE  GARDEN 

THE  construction  of  the  pool  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  our  entire  garden  layout.  The 
flowerbeds  in  the  form  of  the  double  cross  with  the 
bird  bath  in  the  center  had  to  be  removed  and 
shelter  found  elsewhere  for  their  inhabitants.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
garden  was  unavoidable.  We  discussed  all  sorts  of 
layouts.  The  leaves  turned  and  fell  and  frosts  were 
imminent.  Time  was  getting  short  and  Toodles' 
eyes  began  to  assume  that  glazed  look  which,  as  I 
have  explained,  is  the  first  symptom  of  an  acute  at- 
tack of  "expertitis." 

All  that  summer  Toodles  had  been  running 
around  with  a  tall  willowy  blonde  named  Erminia 
Glutz.  Erminia  wore  large  floppy  hats,  long  floppy 
skirts,  wide  floppy  ruffles,  and  possessed  a  generally 
floppy  personality.  Whenever  I  discovered  her 
flopping  about  in  the  garden  I  flopped  out  of  it.  I 
may  even  have  had  hopes  while  I  was  constructing 
the  pool  that  she  might  be  induced  to  flop  into  it— 
preferably  at  the  deep  end— as  she  had  a  mentality 
that  encouraged  such  trains  of  thought. 

She  had  been  a  Southern  beauty  and  had  acquired 
in  succession  a  Louisville  distiller,  a  gigolo,  a  di- 
i  174 
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vorce,  and  a  rather  meager  alimony.  This  she  eked 
out  in  various  ways.  When  we  first  met  her  she  was 
giving  bridge  lessons.  Later  she  opened  a  Dresse 
Shoppe.  Then  she  disappeared  for  a  couple  of  years 
into  a  Florentine  pension.  In  the  spring  of  1931 
she  turned  up  in  Westport  as  a  full-fledged  dec- 
orator—both interior  and  exterior.  I,  like  a  poor 
sap,  thought  this  rather  funny.  I  still  had  faith  in 
such  ancient  wheezes  as  "A  burned  child  dreads  the 
fire,"  and  "Once  stung,  twice  shy,"  and  we  had  just 
burned  up  the  last  of  our  glazed  puce  chintz  and 
paid  the  last  instalment  on  our  new  furniture,  so  I 
felt  perfectly  safe. 

As  our  pool  deepened,  Erminia  began  to  haunt 
the  garden  like  a  pale  wraith  of  the  departed  sum- 
mer. She  admired  everything  we  did  until  I  forgot 
her  general  Soppiness.  Finally  one  day  when  she 
was  talking  about  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Villa 
di  Petraia,  I  asked  her  advice.  This  was  a  fatal 
mistake. 

She  moved  into  our  garden  at  once  and,  from 
dawn  until  dark,  trailed  her  floppy  skirts  up  and 
down  our  garden  paths.  She  was  all  for  massed 
plantings.  One  day  she  would  have  the  gardener 
plant  her  masses  on  one  side  of  the  garden.  The 
next  day  she  would  have  them  moved  to  the  other 
side.  In  the  intervals  she  smoked  perfumed  ciga- 
rettes and  gazed  into  the  distance  with  soulful  eyes. 
She  explained  that  she  was  dreaming  of  Florentine 
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gardens  and  visualizing  our  garden  in  the  spring, 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn. 

Then  she  would  rise  and  move  everything  some 
place  else.  Tony  got  so  he  burst  into  tears  every 
time  she  opened  her  long  thin  tortoise-shell  ciga- 
rette case.  She  perfumed  these  cigarettes  herself 
with  some  cloying  and  nauseous  odeur  made  ' 'espe- 
cially to  express  her  personality  by  a  master  alche- 
mist in  old  Florence."  If  this  were  true,  he  must 
have  been  the  alchemist  who  furnished  the  later 
Medici  with  their  essences.  But  I  suspect  she 
bought  it  from  one  of  those  concerns  in  Brooklyn 
that  advertise  Parisienne  Love  Drops.  You  know 
the  kind.  They  advertise  in  the  pulps  between  the 
"Learn  to  Be  an  Artist"  and  "Songs  Wanted"  ads: 

Parisienne  Passion  Drops— Make  Him  Declare 
His  Love!— An  alluring,  tantalizing  odeur  that  will 
excite  the  senses.  An  enchanting  exotic  perfume 
of  irresistible  charm,  clinging  for  hours  like  lovers 
loath  to  part.  Just  a  tiny  drop  is  enough. 

I  should  think  so!  Anyway  the  odeur  of  those 
perfumed  cigarettes  haunted  our  garden,  I  swear, 
until  long  after  the  second  snowstorm  that  winter. 

Erminia  wasn't  content  with  letting  Tony  move 
the  poor  flowers  about  from  one  bed  to  another. 
Every  once  in  a  while  she  would  advance  on  one  of 
her  victims  herself  with  ill-concealed  lust,  much  as 
Nero  might  have  advanced  upon  a  particularly 
toothsome  bit  of  Christian  fluff.  She  would  jerk  the 
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poor  chrysanthemum  in  question  up  by  the  roots 
and  drag  it  quivering  across  the  garden  to  a  new 
funeral  pyre.  I  used  to  fairly  shiver  with  apprehen- 
sion and  pity  every  time  she  approached  a  bed. 
These  performances  so  shocked  my  nerves  that  I 
still  have  visions  of  her  on  cold  November  nights, 
when  the  wind  shrieks  through  the  oak  trees.  I  can 
still  see  her  threading  her  way  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
across  the  withered  turf,  with  a  perfumed  cigarette 
held  nonchalantly  between  the  long  white  beringed 
fingers  of  one  hand,  while  she  drags  a  poor  trembling 
chrysanthemum  down  the  garden  by  the  neck  with 
the  other!  I  don't  like  people  who  are  mean  to 
flowers. 

In  spite  of  vision  and  scents  of  Florence  we  finally 
got  our  babies  tucked  in  for  the  winter.  The  frost 
was  deep  in  the  ground  when  Tony  got  the  tulips 
in— with  a  crowbar  and  by  driving  the  bulb  in  with 
a  mallet.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  we  ran  to  dwarf  tulips  the  next  spring. 

Our  flowerbeds  in  the  spring  were  shaped  much 
as  they  are  now.  There  is  a  long  wide  bed  across 
the  entire  north  wall  of  the  garden.  This  is  ap- 
proximately fifty  feet  by  eight,  and  is  really  our 
show  window.  Toodles  makes  it  her  job  to  see  that 
this  bed  is  always  full  of  blooming  flowers  from  early 
spring  until  late  fall.  And  this  takes  quite  a  lot  of 
doing,  as  all  real  gardeners  know.  This  bed  is 
backed  by  our  stone  wall,  our  yew  hedge,  and  our 
Scotch  pines.  It  receives  the  full  force  of  the  sun 
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all  day  long,  and  it  is  the  warmest  spot  in  the  garden. 
So  it  needs  a  lot  of  water  and  a  lot  of  fertilizer,  and 
it  gets  them  even  if  we  have  to  go  hungry. 

There  is  a  continuous  bed  along  the  south  wall  of 
the  garden  approximately  eighty  by  four  feet.  This 
is  the  shady  garden,  as  it  is  shaded  by  the  south  wall 
and  by  the  line  of  trees  which  border  the  wall. 
About  half  of  it  is  planted  to  shrubs  and  its  width 
varies. 

Then  there  is  a  bed  with  another  serpentine  bor- 
der along  the  west  wall  of  the  garden,  which  is  from 
two  to  five  feet  wide.  This  is  about  half  in  shade 
and  half  in  the  sunshine  and  about  forty  feet  long. 

The  east  wall  is  composed  about  half  of  Studio 
wall  and  about  half  of  stone  walls  densely  shaded  by 
the  trees  of  what  later  became  our  terrace.  There  is 
a  five-foot  bed  about  twenty  feet  long  which  follows 
the  Studio  wall,  a  two-foot  bed  ten  feet  long  which 
borders  the  sun  porch,  and  a  twenty-foot  bed  six  feet 
wide  along  the  stone  wall. 

In  addition  there  are  dabs  of  beds  here  and  there 
in  odd  corners.  So  that  altogether  we  have  over 
two  hundred  feet  of  flowerbeds  averaging  nearly 
five  feet  wide,  almost  completely  encircling  our  gar- 
den. And  there  is  not  one  flower  inside  our  garden 
wall  outside  of  these  beds.  The  only  exception  is  an 
occasional  crocus  which  we  permit  to  show  its  head 
here  and  there  in  the  lawn  in  the  early  spring. 
Outside  of  these  beds  everything  else  inside  the  wall 
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is  lawn  or  pool  except  for  an  occasional  tree  or 
shrub. 

This  is  important  if  you  expect  to  live  comforta- 
bly in  your  garden.  Unless  you  are  the  sort  that 
clutters  up  your  living  room  with  little  islands  of 
furniture  over  which  you  and  your  guests  continu- 
ally stumble,  you  will  want  your  garden  comforta- 
ble. You'll  want  to  be  able  to  walk  across  it  in  the 
starlight  without  barking  your  shins.  You'll  want 
to  be  able  to  move  about  it  easily,  enjoying  first  one 
view  and  then  another.  You  will  want  to  be  able 
to  carry  your  chairs  about.  You  can't  do  this  if 
your  garden  is  all  broken  up  with  little  crescents 
and  graves  and  boils  of  flowerbeds  and  with  rose- 
bushes displayed  on  gibbets.  If  you  love  charm  and 
a  feeling  of  spaciousness  in  your  living  room— even 
if  it  isn't  a  baronial  hall— you'll  want  it  in  your  gar- 
den—even if  it  is  confined  within  the  fences  of  a 
city  backyard. 

Erminia  did  the  garden  a  certain  amount  of  good 
for  all  our  jests.  She  introduced  us  to  Daphne  for 
one  thing.  And  Daphne  is  quite  as  sweet  as  her 
name.  She  brightens  the  garden  with  a  spot  of  green 
all  winter,  and  she  puts  forth  a  profusion  of  little 
pink  rosettes  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  And  the 
perfume  of  these  little  pink  rosettes  is  something  to 
dream  about.  Erminia  also  made  us  familiar  with 
cotone  asters  and  with  spreading  red  juniper,  which 
turns  a  beautiful  bronze  in  the  autumn.  Her  ideas 
about  beds  and  about  the  placing  of  barberry  wrere 
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excellent,  and  she  introduced  us  to  geums.  Geums 
are  particularly  satisfactory.  Nobody  ever  knows 
what  they  are,  and  you  can  always  remember  the 
name.  In  fact,  you  can  hardly  get  the  name  of  geum 
out  of  your  head  once  you  have  heard  it.  It  haunts 
your  brain  like  Mark  Twain's  "Punch,  conductor, 
punch  with  care,  punch  in  the  presence  of  the  pas- 
senjaire,"  and  it  gives  you  a  vicious  satisfaction  to 
introduce  such  a  vociferous  ghost  into  the  empty 
chambers  of  some  fair  inquirer's  brain  where  you 
know  it  will  rattle  around  and  annoy  her  far  into 
the  night. 

She  also  stimulated  our  minds  by  awakening  our 
powers  of  resistance.  After  she  had  dragged  our 
flowers  from  pillar  to  post  for  a  month  or  so  we  were 
forced  to  think  of  arguments  to  combat  further  pro- 
posed outrages.  This  put  us  on  our  toes.  We  sat 
up  nights  and  read  garden  books  and  collected  pic- 
tures of  English  and  American  gardens  to  check  the 
Florentine  invasion.  We  opposed  precedents  from 
the  "deep  Sooth  wheh  I  was  bawn"  with  good  old 
New  England  precedents  gathered  from  our  neigh- 
bors' gardens.  In  fact,  to  give  the  devil  her  due, 
I  think  Erminia  was  inadvertently  responsible  for 
any  real  garden  knowledge  which  we  possess. 

When  the  last  tulip  was  hammered  into  the  frozen 
ground,  Erminia  turned  her  attention  to  landscap- 
ing. This  had  always  been  my  province  and  I 
fought  like  a  wounded  tigress  in  defense  of  her 
young.  Even  she  was  appalled  at  the  battle  I  put 
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up  for  the  preservation  of  an  old  cherry  tree  on  the 
hillside.  She  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  But  when  the 
garden  was  complete  the  following  spring— and  the 
old  cherry  was  shedding  its  petals  over  the  hillside 
— Erminia  had  the  nerve  to  look  me  right  in  the  eye 
and  to  coo: 

"Ahm  s o-o-o  glad  Ah  done  pe'suaded  you-all  not 
to  cut  down  that  che'y  tree.  It's  so-o-o-o  en- 
chantin'." 

On  that  occasion  I  came  about  as  near  to  suffering 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  as  I  ever  want  to  before  the  final 
call. 

One  blustery  December  day  just  before  Christmas, 
when  our  much-traveled  and  shopworn  flowers  had 
been  slumbering  in  their  beds  nearly  a  week,  I  had 
one  of  those  divine  inspirations.  You  know  what 
they  are.  They  seem  to  come  from  somewhere  out- 
side. The  Greeks  attributed  them  to  activities  of 
personal  daemons  or  to  the  celestial  spheres,  and  the 
Viennese  doctors  blame  them  on  the  more  obscure 
glands.  But  whatever  the  source,  the  receiver  of  one 
of  these  inspirations  always  gasps  with  surprise.  He 
or  she  doesn't  really  believe  that  the  old  familiar 
thinking  apparatus  could  produce  such  a  swell  idea. 

I  was  gazing  up  the  hill  south  of  the  walled  gar- 
den, looking  across  the  pool  toward  Sunset  Rock. 
I  noticed  that  the  hill  fell  sharply  but  evenly  both 
east  and  west  from  the  rock.  The  leaves  were  gone 
and  the  hillsides  were  covered  with  that  wiry  red 
grass  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Connecticut. 
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This  grass  is  bright  green  in  summer,  but  when  the 
autumn  comes  it  turns  a  beautiful  brick  red.  Then 
it  gradually  fades  until  spring,  becoming  more  and 
more  tawny  and  furnishing  a  satisfying  contrast  to 
the  pointed  little  cedars,  which  also  thrive  in  acid 
ground.  Finally  it  catches  fire  and  the  village  fire 
department  has  a  busy  time  saving  the  neighbors' 
houses. 

It  struck  me  that  this  hill  meant  something.  My 
oculist  tells  me  that  I  am  axis-eyed  to  an  unusual 
degree.  At  any  rate,  I  am  always  in  demand  when 
it  comes  to  finding  locations  for  pictures,  and  I  can 
usually  place  one  about  as  accurately  by  eye  as  by 
means  of  a  tape-measure.  In  any  case,  I  detected,  in 
spite  of  intervening  trees  and  bushes,  the  fact  that 
the  top  of  this  hill  was  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
center  of  our  south  garden  wall.  But  the  stone  wall 
which  ran  up  the  hill  at  right  angles  to  the  garden 
wall  and  roughly  bisected  the  hilltop,  somehow 
seemed  cockeyed.  It  was  slightly  off  center.  Then 
came  the  inspiration.  Why  not  use  this  wall  for  one 
balustrade  of  a  staircase?  The  addition  of  another 
balustrade  would  center  the  path  up  the  hill  and 
eliminate  the  cockeyed  effect.  I  began  to  pace  off 
the  ground  and  consulted  Gardens  for  Small  Coun- 
try Houses.  I  also  consulted  some  expensive  works 
on  Italian  gardens  in  the  club  library.  Eventually 
I  found  a  staircase  which  would  fit  an  Informal- 
Formal  Connecticut  Garden. 

So  we  cut  steps  up  the  hill  and  constructed  field- 
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stone  balustrades  rising  in  steps.  And  we  planted 
honeysuckle  and  Virginia  creeper  on  these  balus- 
trades. And  we  sculpted  trees  and  shrubs  to  con- 
form to  and  to  enclose  our  staircase.  Half-way  up 
the  staircase  our  old  cherry  tree  arched  its  branches 
over  it  and  framed  the  exit  of  this  leafy  tunnel  into 
the  sunshine.  We  carpeted  the  staircase  between 
the  stone  risers,  which  were  laid  in  cement,  with 
green  grass,  and  destroyed  the  poison  ivy. 

Our  balustraded  stairway  was  superb  when  you 
descended  toward  the  garden  and  viewed  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  north  bed  in  the  pool.  But  it  didn't 
lead  to  anything.  The  upward  vista  ended  in  a  few 
wild-cherry  trees  with  a  convex  stone  floor  formed 
by  Sunset  Rock. 

So  we  consulted  more  garden  books.  We  discov- 
ered that  most  of  the  Italian  staircases  ended  in 
shrines  or  in  statues  of  Pan  performing  antics  en- 
tirely unsuitable  for  a  Connecticut  garden.  Besides, 
shrines  and  even  expurgated  statues  of  Pan  were  ex- 
pensive. So  we  fell  back  on  the  old  Connecticut 
axiom,  "When  in  doubt,  build  a  stone  wall."  This 
provided  an  accent  and  a  terminal  for  our  staircase. 

Inasmuch  as  our  five-foot  wall  didn't  require  all 
the  rocks  we  had  excavated  for  the  purpose,  we  con- 
structed two  large  stone  flowerpots  about  four  feet 
square  and  two  feet  deep,  approximately  six  feet 
apart,  at  each  end  of  our  five-foot  wall.  Then  we 
visited  our  old  friend  the  nurseryman  to  find  some- 
thing to  put  in  our  pots.  This  visit  resulted  in  our 
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discovery  of  spiral  arborvitae.*  So  we  purchased 
two  about  six  feet  high.  These  have  given  us  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  They  are  a  beautiful  dark 
green  both  winter  and  summer.  They  are  as  dense 
as  velvet  and  nobody  ever  knows  what  they  are,  so 
that  we  always  experience  the  subtle  glow  that  re- 
sults from  superior  knowledge,  when  they  ask. 
These  arborvitae  are  so  hardy  and  inexpensive  and 
withal  remain  so  shapely,  that  I  wonder  that  more 
people  do  not  have  them  in  their  gardens. 

To  prevent  frost  getting  at  the  roots  of  these  trees, 
we  built  up  walled  terraces  in  front  of  our  pots  and 
at  their  sides.  .  These  are  now  full  of  cornflowers  and 
salvia,  which  form  a  brilliant  blue  base  for  our  spi- 
ralis  and  hit  the  eye  as  it  glances  up  the  stairway. 
Between  our  pots  we  placed  a  white  concrete  bench 
pending  our  acquisition  of  a  suitable  statue  and 
called  our  opus  "The  Altar  to  Pan/' 

We  now  had  something  at  the  upper  end  of  our 
staircase  vista  sufficiently  tempting  to  induce  a 
visitor  to  ascend.  The  bench  furnished  a  hint  of 
rest  after  labor,  although  I  don't  believe  more  than 
six  people  have  sat  on  it  since  it  was  erected.  A  con- 
crete bench  looks  either  so  hard,  or  so  cold,  or  so 
hot  or  so  wet,  that  nobody  ever  sits  on  it  unless  he 
is  posing  for  a  picture. 

We  also  polished  up  the  east  and  west  views  from 
Sunset  Rock.  We  cut  a  vista  to  end  on  the  banks 

*  Thuja  Occidentalis  Spiralis,  if  you  must  be  technical. 
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of  Heron  Pond,  and  the  view  of  the  water  through 
the  trees  on  a  hot  summer  day  is  cool  and  soothing. 
And  we  trimmed  the  trees  to  the  west  to  disclose 
vistas  of  the  distant  hills  beyond  the  Saugatuck.  We 
also  planted  maples  and  oaks  to  block  out  ugly  views 
of  roofs  in  the  foreground.  These  improvements 
offered  a  reward  to  those  who  climbed  the  stairs  and 
gave  them  something  to  see  and  to  think  about. 

But  the  biggest  show  is  at  sunset.  The  rock  is  so 
located  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  royal  box  in  the 
Diamond  Horseshoe  for  every  performance.  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  sun  warms  the  rock  so  that  the  royal 
box  is  comfortable  from  early  spring  until  late  in 
the  fall.  Sometimes  we  use  it  even  in  winter.  And 
the  show  is  generally  good  enough  to  tempt  us  up 
the  hill  in  August  although  we  are  full  of  fried 
chicken,  green  corn  and  peach  ice  cream.  Between 
the  acts  we  can  roll  over  and  gaze  down  the  eastern 
slope  to  the  pond— and  this  is  also  good  for  the 
"figger."  Finally  the  moon  rises  over  the  pond  and 
shines  through  the  oak  trees.  The  afterglow  is  re- 
placed by  the  lights  reflected  on  the  sky  by  neigh- 
boring towns.  The  Boston  plane  drones  across  the 
sky  on  its  way  to  New  York,  red  and  green  lights 
flashing  against  the  purple  velvet  of  the  sky.  The 
stars  come  out  and  it  is  bedtime.  No  wonder  we 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  details  of  the 
latest  murder  and  of  the  most  recent  scandal  in  high 
society.  If  it  weren't  for  the  hour  on  the  train  in  the 
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morning  and  in  the  evening,  I  fear  I  would  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  things  that  really  matter. 

As  the  summer  of  1932  progressed  I  was  again 
tempted  to  look  over  the  garden  wall.  And  I  found, 
as  many  of  my  forebears  have  found  before  me,  that 
this  is  an  expensive  pastime.  This  time  my  gaze 
wandered  to  the  east,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  bit 
of  level  ground  east  of  the  garden  impinged  upon 
my  consciousness.  This  was  a  triangular  bit,  per- 
haps thirty  by  twenty  feet,  just  south  of  our  screened 
porch  between  the  east  wall  of  the  garden  and  the 
pond.  The  eastern  edge  of  this  bit  was  at  the  top  of 
a  miniature  cliff  from  the  bottom  of  which  the 
ground  sloped  sharply  across  the  Old  Indian  Trail 
to  the  shores  of  the  pond. 

This  triangular  piece  of  level  ground  seemed  to 
offer  possibilities  as  a  terrace,  but  the  east  wall  was 
formed  of  such  gigantic  boulders  that  their  removal 
was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the  fly-weight  gar- 
dener who  was  fluttering  around  our  garden  at  the 
moment.  It  was  a  noble  stone  wall,  built  probably 
a  hundred  years  before  with  a  team  of  oxen  and  a 
stone  boat.  So  I  went  in  search  of  a  ruffian  capable 
of  breaching  our  wall.  I  found  him  in  the  Italian 
quarter  of  the  village  loading  pianos  into  a  van, 
practically  unaided,  and  induced  him  to  devote  the 
following  Saturday  to  our  problem. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  attacked  the  wall,  armed 
with  a  crowbar  and  some  blocks  of  wood,  the  plan 
being  for  Mike  to  bulldoze  the  rocks  and  for  me  to 
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consolidate  his  gains  by  shoving  the  blocks  under 
the  end  of  the  rock  lifted.  All  day  we  wrestled  and 
struggled.  We  mingled  our  sweat  and  sometimes 
our  blood.  We  bellowed  and  grunted.  We  huffed 
and  we  puffed  and  had  a  thoroughly  masculine  good 
time.  But  by  nightfall  we  had  made  two  breaches 
in  the  wall.  One  served  as  an  entrance  from  the 
garden  and  one  as  an  entrance  from  the  screened 
porch.  The  rocks  from  the  wall  were  rolled  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  serve  as  a  low  balustrade.  And 
our  terrace  was  finished  and  so  were  we.  Next 
morning,  in  spite  of  a  hot  bath  the  night  before,  I 
discovered  muscles  I  never  knew  I  had,  and  every 
one  of  them  cried  out  for  vengeance.  Ever  since, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  one  of  these  an- 
cient Connecticut  stone  walls,  we  substitute  disinte- 
grations (with  wedges  and  sledges)  for  transporta- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  fun,  but  the  after  effects  are 
less  painful. 

Our  Herculean  labors  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
a  terrace  overhung  with  ancient  oak  and  cherry 
trees.  As  you  sit  on  the  terrace  with  your  back  to 
the  house,  you  have  a  view  of  the  garden  through 
the  wide  gate  to  your  right.  On  your  left,  over  the 
edge  of  the  miniature  cliff,  is  the  Old  Indian  Trail 
and  Heron  Pond,  bordered  with  oaks  and  maples. 
Ahead  to  the  left  are  two  fields  separated  by  a  mys- 
terious wood.  At  the  far  end  of  one  field  is  a  gigan- 
tic boulder,  over  which  the  top  of  Compo  Hill  is 
visible  in  the  distance.  As  you  sit  there  under  the 
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trees,  this  naturally  leads  to  thoughts  of  the  engage- 
ment fought  there  in  1777  and  to  other  battles  with 
the  British,  ancient  and  modern.  The  recollection 
of  family  quarrels  always  proves  stimulating,  so  that 
before  you  know  it  your  mind  is  probably  galloping 
right  on  down  the  vistas  of  history  and  you  forget  to 
finish  the  article  on  the  latest  vagary  at  Washington. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  perfect  vistas  because  there 
is  no  end  to  it  if  your  imagination  is  working 
properly. 

The  other  field  ends  in  a  wood  strewn  with  gigan- 
tic boulders  reminiscent  of  Dante's  Inferno.  If  you 
gaze  into  its  depths  long  enough,  the  whole  Divine 
Comedy  may  unroll  before  you,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  are  climbing  the  slopes  above  Arco 
to  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Scaligers  and  looking 
down  on  the  scene  which  inspired  that  masterpiece 
of  the  Renaissance.  From  there  the  mind  logically 
wanders  to  Venice,  to  the  golden  peaches  of  Torello 
and  to  scampi  eaten  at  the  little  restaurant  on  the 
Rio  di  Palazzo.  This  vista  also  looks  out  on  the 
great  world  if  you  have  the  eyes  to  see  it. 

Ahead  to  the  right  is  a  view  of  the  hillside  car- 
peted with  red  grass  and  ending  in  the  stone  wall  and 
pointed  spiral  arborvitae  at  the  head  of  our  garden 
staircase.  The  Altar  to  Pan  also  is  reminiscent  of 
Florentine  gardens  and  the  Renaissance.  If  you 
look  at  it  long  enough  in  the  moonlight,  you  may 
see  Beatrice  d'Este  sitting  on  the  white  bench  and 
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gazing  down  the  staircase  into  the  garden  in  search 
of  a  belated  lover. 

Vistas  are  dangerous  things  in  the  moonlight  if 
they  are  constructed  to  link  your  garden  with  the 
vistas  of  history  and  with  the  beautiful  things  of  this 
earth.  They  stimulate  your  imagination  and  lead 
you  to  dream  of  far-off  lands  and  long-dead  ladies. 
You'd  better  not  build  them  too  well  or  gaze  down 
them  too  long  in  the  moonlight  if  you  want  to  keep 
your  mind  on  the  stock  exchange  or  the  fluctuations 
of  the  cattle  market. 

We  equipped  our  terrace  with  some  simple  rustic 
furniture  that  would  blend  with  the  ancient  oak  and 
cherry  trees— with  a  rustic  table  for  coffee  and  ciga- 
rettes—a few  chairs  and  a  settee  long  enough  to  lie 
upon  and  look  up  into  the  branches.  The  table  will 
also  hold  a  punch  bowl  on  occasion.  At  such  times 
we  find  our  guests  inclined  to  crowd  the  terrace  and 
to  enjoy  the  sun-bathed  garden  through  the  low- 
hanging  apple-tree  branches  rather  than  to  brave 
the  sun.  But  a  sun-bathed  garden  viewed  through 
the  dark  branches  of  an  apple  tree  is  not  exactly  at 
its  worst,  if  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  Moselle 
Bowie  conveniently  at  hand. 

The  completion  of  our  terrace  brought  to  a  close 
our  revolution  in  the  garden.  We  constructed  a 
corner  seat  of  wood  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  placed  a  little  pointed  arborvitae  at  each 
end  of  it.  We  constructed  a  similar  bench  in  the 
southwest  corner.  One  bench  faces  the  sun  dial 
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and  is  comfortable  on  cool  days.  The  other  faces 
the  gazing  globe  and  is  pleasant  on  hot  days.  Both 
face  the  garden  pool  and  are  backed  with  the  stone 
wall.  Lemon  yellow  waterproof  cushions  protect 
our  backs  when  we  use  these  corner  benches,  and  the 
view  of  the  garden  is  quite  different  from  each. 

We  find  that  by  moving  our  base  from  time  to 
time  we  are  able  to  secure  the  effect  of  moving  into 
new  quarters.  Much  sentiment  has  been  lavished 
on  the  old  easy  chair  by  the  fireplace,  but  we  mod- 
erns aren't  happy  unless  we  can  go  places  and  do 
things.  So  we  move  from  one  apartment  to  another 
and  kid  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  the  old  furni- 
ture, when  rearranged,  looks  like  new.  You  can 
secure  the  same  thrill  in  a  well-planned  outdoor  liv- 
ing room  by  simply  changing  your  base.  Nature 
conspires  to.  help  you  by  changing  the  carpet,  the 
wall  decorations  and  the  ceiling  effects  daily  and 
even  hourly.  In  fact,  you  can  almost  go  places  and 
do  things  by  simply  sitting  in  your  garden  and  let- 
ting nature  do  the  work.  And  this  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  craves  an  over- 
stuffed motor  car  for  every  family  and  a  radio  for 
every  car.  You  can  secure  the  same  effect  in  a  gar- 
den without  the  danger  of  being  smashed  up  by  a 
crazy  driver  and  without  the  trouble  of  dialing  out 
crooners  and  high-powered  salesmen.  That's  why 
our  motor  cars  rust  out  before  they  wear  out. 


XII 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

I  EMBARK  upon  this  chapter  with  a  good  deal 
of  trepidation,  inasmuch  as  all  the  flowers  are 
Toodles'  children.  These  I  am  permitted  to  ad- 
mire, but  remarks  or  acts  interpretable  as  criticism 
or  as  attempts  at  discipline  have  a  tendency  to  un- 
leash maternal  forces  with  which  every  father  is 
familiar.  I  therefore  usually  find  it  safer  to  avoid 
overt  acts  of  any  sort  in  this  department  and  to 
confine  my  activities  to  the  trees  and  bushes,  as  even 
cat  briers  are  preferable  to  Toodles  when  she  senses 
interference. 

I  remember  the  time— but  why  hunt  unnecessary 
trouble?  Best  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Anyway,  we  got 
one  lily  she  liked  out  of  the  eight  dollars'  worth  of 
bulbs  I  had  selected  on  a  basis  of  weird  configura- 
tion rather  than  on  the  basis  on  which  Toodles  se- 
lects bulbs.  I  haven't  yet  been  able  to  fathom  her 
system  entirely,  but  I  suspect  it's  a  combination  of 
old  wives'  tales,  feminine  intuition,  and  soothsaying. 
It  seems  to  produce  results,  however,  just  as  the 
mumbo-jumbo  of  midwives  produced  babies  for 
thousands  of  years  before  gynecologists  and  lying-in 
hospitals  were  ever  thought  of.  Then  there  was  the 
time  I  brought  home  the  bargain  lot  of  gladiolas. 
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They  were  a  mixed  lot  and  I  got  them  cheap. 
Toodles  drove  me  out  of  the  garden  when  I  at- 
tempted to  plant  them  there,  so  I  put  them  in  just 
over  the  wall,  secretly.  Presently  they  began  to  stick 
up  their  heads  over  the  wall.  I  remember  distinctly 
a  large  group  of  violent  purple  ones  that  came  up 
behind  the  pink  Jules  Sandeau  phlox  Toodles  had 
secured  with  great  difficulty.  Together  they  pro- 
duced a  color  effect  that  can  best  be  visualized  by 
thinking  of  a  black  eye  on  the  third  day.  They 
swore  at  each  other  scandalously,  but  their  profanity 
was  as  the  cooing  of  mourning  doves  compared  with 
the  dressing  down  I  got  from  Toodles. 

At  another  time  I  assayed  to  surprise  her  by  weed- 
ing the  garden.  I  had  the  utmost  trouble  excavating 
some  particularly  long  and  ferocious  burdock  roots, 
I  remember.  Just  as  I  got  the  last  one  out,  Toodles 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  gave  a  perfectly  marvelous 
imitation  of  a  Missouri  thunderstorm  because  I  had 
mistaken  hollyhocks  for  burdocks.  So  I  emulated 
Mr.  Wentworth  and  resigned.  Since  then  I  have 
been  quite  content  to  keep  out  of  the  flower  garden. 

Study  of  the  theory  of  raising  flowers  has  con- 
vinced me  anyway  that  the  problem  is  a  simple  one 
better  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the  feminine 
mind  than  to  the  superior  cerebrations  of  the  male. 
The  books  make  it  very  clear  that  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  prepare  the  soil  properly,  plant  your  flow- 
ers at  the  right  time,  see  that  they  have  just  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer,  water  them  adequately, 
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and  keep  them  free  from  weeds  and  pests  of  various 
sorts.  All  this  seems  very  simple.  In  addition  the 
books  suggest  consulting  the  voluminous  tables  con- 
tained in  their  appendices  in  order  to  determine  the 
color  of  each  flower,  the  height  it  grows  and  the 
month  in  which  it  blooms.  This,  the  book  hints, 
will  enable  even  the  weakest  intelligence  to  ascer- 
tain how  to  keep  the  giants  from  obscuring  the 
dwarfs  and  how  to  rotate  the  flower  crop  so  that  the 
garden  will  bloom  continuously  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Obviously  there  is  nothing  complicated  about 
that. 

I  have  also  attempted  to  point  out  to  Toodles  the 
inefficiency  of  planting  annuals.  Why  anyone 
should  plant  flowers  which  bloom  only  one  year 
and  then  have  to  be  raised  from  seed  again,  when 
you  can  get  automatic  self-acting  perennials  which 
keep  right  on  blooming  year  after  year,  is  quite  be- 
yond me. 

My  last  attempt  to  introduce  efficiency  into  the 
flower  garden  was  the  winter  I  discovered  the  mass- 
production  knocked-down  ready- to-set-up  flower  gar- 
den in  Roaring  Seebuck's  catalogue.  There  was  a 
beautiful  picture  of  this  garden  in  at  least  twelve 
colors.  The  giants  were  all  at  the  back  and  from 
there  the  other  blossoms  tapered  down  to  the  baby's 
breath  at  the  front  as  smooth  as  a  Terminal  Barber 
Shop  haircut.  And  the  flowers  were  all  blooming  at 
once.  It  was  a  simply  gorgeous  display.  And  in 
front  was  a  gorgeous  girl  in  a  gorgeous  yellow  hat, 
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her  lily-white  arms  simply  overflowing  with  gorgeous 
masses  of  long-stemmed  flowers.  She  looked  just 

like  Francine ,  but  perhaps  we'd  better  not  go 

into  that.  And  you  couldn't  see  where  she  had 
taken  a  single  one  of  these  flowers  out  of  the  bed, 
which  was  just  as  solid  with  flowers  as  if  she  hadn't 
picked  a  single  daisy. 

The  text  asserted  somewhat  redundantly  that  this 
was  a  beautiful  garden— produced  by  a  system  which 
was  revolutionizing  gardening— designed  by  floricul- 
turists for  color  harmony,  correct  sizes  and  varieties 
of  plants.  It  went  on  to  state  that  the  seeds  came  in 
numbered  packages  corresponding  to  numbered 
holes  in  a  paper  pattern.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to 
lay  the  pattern  on  the  ground,  poke  the  numbered 
seeds  through  the  numbered  holes,  each  with  a 
spoonful  of  plant  food  and  a  stick  to  support  the 
flower  when  it  bounced  up  through  its  hole— and 
then  let  nature  take  its  course.  You  didn't  even 
have  to  weed  this  garden.  The  holes  were  just  big 
enough  to  let  the  flowers  through,  and  the  paper 
kept  the  weeds  between  the  flowers  firmly  in  their 
place.  For  ninety-five  cents  you  could  get  a  garden 
ten  feet  long.  If  this  wasn't  big  enough  for  you,  you 
could  place  patterns  end  to  end  for  miles.  The  text 
closed  with  a  final  blast:  "Simplicity  Itself!  No 
Fuss!  No  Bother!  No  Weeding!  No  Watering! 
A  Gorgeous  Garden  Complete  in  One  Package! 
Just  Plug  in  and  Go!" 

"This,"  I  said,  "is  the  millennium.     I  will  con- 
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front  Toodles  with  this.  And  I  will  confront  Ed- 
ward with  this.  And  never  again  will  I  be  bluffed 
with  tales  of  the  difficulties  of  raising  flowers.  I 
have  been  perfectly  right.  All  these  complaints  are 
the  camouflage  of  incompetence.  I  will  show  them 
what  the  male  intelligence  can  produce  once  it 
turns  its  serious  attention  to  a  childish  pastime  like 
flower  gardening." 

So  I  showed  the  catalogue  to  Toodles.  She 
looked  at  it  and  sniffed.  Just  sniffed  and  refused  to 
comment.  The  sniff  is  about  the  most  dastardly 
weapon  in  the  feminine  armory,  as  it  can't  be  par- 
ried except  by  another  sniff.  And  counter-sniffs  are 
the  wrong  technique  when  you  are  trying  to  sell  a 
new  idea.  Experience  has  taught  me  that. 

So  I  took  it  to  Edward.  "Here,"  I  said,  "I  will 
encounter  the  masculine  intelligence.  Edward  will 
appreciate  this  great  scientific  labor-saving  innova- 
tion." Edward  read  it  through  with  a  frosty  eye. 
Then  he  sniffed  and  finally  remarked  with  great 
acidity: 

"Well— it  might  suit  some  folks—but  it  wouldn't 
suit  me!" 

I  tucked  my  tail  between  my  legs  and  slunk, 
cringing,  to  my  den— to  lick  my  wounds  and  comfort 
myself  with  that  salve  dear  to  all  philosophers  and 
to  the  rebuffed  saviors  of  mankind— the  thought  that 
all  great  innovators  have  been  either  burned  at  the 
stake  or  crucified. 

Toodles   says   the   answer   to   "Why   girls   leave 
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home"  lies  in  the  inextinguishable  desire  of  their 
men  folks  for  masses  of  red  salvia  in  the  garden.  I 
know  I  have  made  various  attempts  to  introduce  red 
salvia  into  our  garden  but  have  always  been  repulsed 
with  loss.  I  have  even  tried  to  sneak  in  a  few  red- 
hot-poker  plants,  to  be  met  with  no  less  outcry  than 
I  might  have  expected  had  I  attempted  to  introduce 
the  household  article,  after  which  this  delectable 
flower  is  named,  into  her  bosom.  I  have  now  and 
then  smuggled  potted  red  geraniums  into  the  gar- 
den, but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  they  soon 
wither  and  die.  A  mere  man  has  about  as  much 
chance  to  brighten  up  the  garden  as  a  frog  has  to 
outrun  a  quawk. 

Toodles  loves  blue  flowers.  Crocuses  and  hya- 
cinths open  the  ball,  and  the  last  flower  in  the  gar- 
den is  an  aster  or  a  blue  ageratum.  She  goes  into 
raptures  over  violets  and  pansies  and  cornflowers  and 
blue  iris,  and  sends  to  almost  unknown  lands  for  rare 
delphiniums. 

She  adores  yellow.  Her  daffodils  are  the  first  in 
town  to  bloom.  The  secret  of  this  is  that  she  plants 
them  over  the  sewer,  knowing  that  we  are  both  ad- 
dicted to  hot  baths.  She  has  masses  of  yellow  holly- 
hocks, yellow  tulips,  yellow  iris,  yellow  snapdragons, 
and  weeps  when  a  hard  winter  nips  our  yellow 
rambler. 

The  most  murderous  mood  she  has  ever  evinced 
was  brought  to  the  surface  last  spring  when  the 
fieldmice  made  hay  of  her  yellow  tulips.  She  found 
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these  cut  off  at  the  roots  and  harvested  in  the  bur- 
rows of  the  marauders  in  the  stone  wall.  Five  min- 
utes later  she  had  our  local  poisoner  on  the  phone 
and  ten  minutes  after  that  was  speeding  toward  his 
cabinet  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  for  a  load  of  "No- 
Mole."  She  scattered  this  with  a  lavish  hand  and 
then  watched  the  fieldmice's  haying  operations 
gradually  diminish  with  positively  ghoulish  glee  as 
the  poor  farmers  perished  one  by  one. 

Toodles  also  loves  pink.  All  summer  long  the 
garden  blushes  with  daphne,  pink  columbine,  sweet- 
william,  roses,  zinnias,  Canterbury  bells,  and  sun- 
shine asters. 

We  always  have  lots  of  white  flowers  in  the  garden, 
too— roses,  peonies  and  sweet  alyssum,  while  masses 
of  white  phlox  fairly  cascade  over  our  stone  walls. 
Toodles  also  has  a  penchant  for  strange  and  sur- 
prising colors  which  don't  belong  in  flowerbeds. 
One  year  she  went  in  for  masses  of  bronze  tulips 
that  looked  like  rusty  brass  sleighbells.  She  likes 
lavenders  and  purples  that  belong  only  in  a  huckle- 
berry pie.  If  she  could  find  a  peony,  that  simulated 
Roquefort  cheese  she  would  be  in  raptures. 

But  bright  reds  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 
There  must  be  something  biologically  unsound  in 
the  common  theory  of  red  rags  in  relation  to  bulls. 
It  is  the  cows  that  should  be  annoyed  by  red  rags, 
according  to  the  example  of  their  emancipated  sis- 
ters. Havelock  Ellis  informs  us  that  hairy-chested 
he-men  all  like  red.  Women  all  know  that  a  red 
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dinner  gown  is  the  last  resort  of  the  belle  who  is 
slipping.  But  they  won't  have  it  in  the  garden. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  men  can  expect  no 
relief  other  than  bachelorhood  or  widowerhood, 
unless  the  Viennese  psychoanalyst  can  offer  a  solu- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  my  advice  to  young  hus- 
bands who  desire  a  touch  of  red  in  their  wives'  gar- 
dens, is  to  cultivate  an  appetite  for  claret  or  to  wear 
a  red  necktie.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  these  are  their  only  hopes. 

In  spite  of  her  antipathy  for  red,  Toodles  has  a 
luscious  garden.  It  begins  early  and  stays  late,  and 
the  members  of  the  Garden  Club  now  treat  her  with 
embarrassing  respect.  After  she  was  ignominiously 
refused  admission  to  the  Garden  Club,  as  related  in 
a  previous  chapter,  she  set  her  teeth  and  took  on 
that  Lord  Howe  look  familiar  to  all  of  us  acquainted 
with  her  ancestry.  I  forget  the  occasion  on  which 
that  great  admiral— or  possibly  some  other  great  ad- 
miral—after his  masts  were  shot  away  and  his  bul- 
warks reduced  to  matchwood— answered  the  enemy's 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender  with  that  his- 
toric phrase,  hissed  through  clenched  teeth— "Tell 
that  dirty  bustard  I  haven't  yet  begun  to  fight." 

Just  why  he  mentioned  an  almost  extinct  bird  like 
the  bustard  at  such  a  time,  I  don't  know.  I  should 
have  expected  him  to  have  mentioned  some  fighting 
bird,  like  an  eagle,  or  a  hawk.  But  then,  perhaps 
I  haven't  got  it  quite  straight.  History  never  was 
my  strong  point. 
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Well,  anyway,  after  her  repulse  by  the  Garden 
Club,  Toodles  assumed  that  Lord  Howe  look  and 
hissed  the  historic  phrase  through  her  clenched 
teeth.  After  a  year  or  so,  another  committee  in- 
spected the  garden— I  think  it  was  just  before  we 
built  our  wall.  The  garden  looked  quite  pretty  in 
a  feeble  sort  of  way,  so  they  let  her  in  even  though 
she  failed  to  pass  her  Latin  examination. 

I  avoid  these  Latin  examinations  by  denying  all 
knowledge  of  flowers,  but  Toodles  can't  sidestep 
them.  They  are  usually  given  by  a  large  be-corseted 
lady  in  black  bombazine— or  its  modern  equivalent—- 
whose only  other  interest,  apart  from  her  garden,  is 
bridge— now  that  her  daughters  have  all  made 
wealthy  marriages.  Most  of  the  species  reside  in 
Greenwich,  and  in  their  early  days  substituted  the 
garden  route  for  the  horse-show  route  when  break- 
ing into  the  society  columns  of  the  metropolitan 
dailies. 

One  of  these  will  barge  into  your  garden  looking 
like  a  Dutch  cruiser  under  full  sail.  Between  puffs 
she  will  transfix  a  gentle  golden  daisy  with  glittering 
and  baleful  eye  and  ejaculate: 

"Ah!     A  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  I  observe." 

If  you  miss  her  shot  or  don't  know  that  a  golden 
daisy  is  also  a  "Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,"  she 
marks  you  zero  on  that  question  and  fires  another. 

She  calls  a  simple  garden  pink  a  "Latifolius  attro- 
coccinens,"  a  poor  little  cornflower  a  "Centaurea 
cyanus,"  and  a  stately  Canterbury  bell  a  "Campa- 
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nula  persicifolia."  I  wonder  the  poor  things  don't 
bite  her! 

The  only  real  defense  is  to  induce  two  of  these 
self-appointed  Latin  teachers  to  enter  the  garden  at 
once  and  then  ask  them  the  Latin  name  for  some 
ordinary  little  flower.  Having,  for  the  most  part, 
cloudy  minds  and  being  accustomed  to  domineer 
over  helpless  pupils,  each  will  supply  a  different 
name.  Then  they  will  glare  at  each  other  and  the 
air  will  shortly  be  full  of  hissing  polysyllables.  The 
"Viscarias"  of  one  will  be  answered  by  the  "Helle- 
boruses"  of  the  other.  Sizzling  "Syphiliticias"  will 
drown  out  sibilant  "Scabiosas"  and  disparaging 
"Dimorphothecas"  be  countered  with  schismatic 
"Eschscholtzias."  Finally  one  of  them  will  utter  a 
crushing  "Mesembryanthemum  criniflorum!"  and 
nothing  will  remain  for  the  other  but  to  plunge  the 
stiletto  in  to  the  hilt.  These  Calabrian  encounters 
are  most  amusing,  but  it  is  best  to  send  the  children 
away  before  you  promote  one. 

Although  Toodles  was  now  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  Garden  Club,  the  other  members  evinced  no 
great  desire  to  hold  a  meeting  in  our  garden.  Now 
and  then  a  stray  member  would  visit  it  in  mufti,  as 
it  were,  but  there  were  no  official  visits.  Such  strays 
usually  specialized  in  delphiniums  or  irises  and 
really  came  to  sneer  at  Toodles'  specimens.  When 
Toodles  paid  return  visits  she  usually  found  that  the 
sneerer  possessed  one  huge  delphinium  of  a  weird 
color  located  between  the  garage  and  the  kitchen 
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stoop,  or  a  multitude  of  strange  little  irises  orna- 
menting a  suspicious  tumulus  behind  the  cow  stable. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1934  the  tulips  beat  the  rats 
—thanks  to  "No-Mole"  and  our  continued  residence 
at  Westport  throughout  the  winter.  They  bloomed 
gloriously,  and  the  garden  was  a  blaze  of  color. 
Masses  of  tall  pale  yellow  tulips  raised  their  heads 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  garden  wall  on  all  four  sides. 
In  front  were  islands  of  shorter  orange  bronze  and 
golden  tulips.  At  the  ends  of  the  beds  stood  spread- 
ing masses  of  fragrant  pink  daphne.  And  there  were 
groups  of  sky-blue  Phlox  subulata  and  dark  blue 
grape  hyacinth.  Primroses  bloomed  in  a  dozen  com- 
binations of  color  flecked  with  pure  white  Iberis, 
and  there  were  white  and  purple  violets,  forget-me- 
nots  and  lilies-of-the-valley.  Behind  it  all  was  the 
garden  wall.  Back  of  that  the  black  yew  hedge  and 
gray-green  Scotch  pines  rose  to  the  north,  and  the 
orchard,  a  mass  of  pink  and  white  blooms,  topped 
the  wall  to  the  east.  Up  the  tunnel  of  the  stairway 
to  the  Altar  to  Pan  our  dark  green  pointed  arborvitae 
trees  were  accented  by  a  few  red  geraniums.  The 
oak  trees  to  the  east  were  at  their  greenest.  And  the 
old  lady  who  lives  on  the  hill  said  it  "made  her  want 
to  cry— it  was  so  beautiful!" 

So  Toodles,  who  believes  in  Napoleon's  maxim, 
"Never  fight  until  you  can  choose  your  own  battle- 
ground," decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  invite 
the  Garden  Club  to  meet  in  her  garden.  So  she  set 
the  date  of  the  slaughter  for  the  following  Friday. 
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Coming  up  on  the  train  that  night  I  had  distinct 
qualms.  Every  time  an  expert  had  ever  invaded  our 
garden  it  had  cost  me  money.  I  could  only  judge 
of  the  probable  results  of  this  invasion  by  multiply- 
ing the  cost  of  the  last  visitation  by  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Garden  Club.  The  results  of  my 
calculations  were  appalling. 

I  should  probably  also  find  the  little  woman  in 
tears.  They  had  probably  torn  her  children  limb 
from  limb,  and  there  would  be  the  additional  cost 
of  some  sort  of  expedition  to  soften  the  memory 
of  the  holocaust.  The  last  one  had  cost  me  a  trip  to 
Italy  on  luxury  liners.  And  then  there  would  be 
the  discomfort  attendant  upon  the  complete  remod- 
eling of  our  garden.  The  year  of  the  last  revolution 
the  garden  had  resembled  '  'some where  in  the  Ar- 
gonne"  most  of  the  summer.  In  fact,  I  was  utterly 
discouraged.  But  I  had  reckoned  without  the  fight- 
ing blood  of  the  Howes. 

I  met  the  last  of  the  enemy's  disordered  forces 
fleeing  in  automobiles  as  I  came  up  the  drive.  At 
the  top  I  encountered  the  victorious  descendant  of 
the  Admiral— with  eyes  alight  and  colors  flying  on 
both  cheeks.  Even  yet  I  could  not  believe  that  we 
weren't  in  for  a  revolution.  "What  did  they  do?" 
I  gasped.  "Tell  me  the  worst!" 

Toodles  regarded  me  demurely.  "It  was  pa- 
thetic," she  said.  "The  garden  fairly  knocked 
them  for  a  loop!  There  wasn't  a  single  criticism 
or  suggestion.  Sixteen  women  told  me  they  hadn't 
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seen  anything  like  it  since  the  New  York  Flower 
Show.  And  before  they  left  most  of  them  asked  me 
for  advice.  They  were  so  humble  I  felt  positively 
mean!"  So  ended  the  threatened  revolution.  And 
now  whenever  we  meet  a  newcomer  he  or  she  usually 
remarks,  "I  hear  you  have  a  beautiful  garden.  May 
I  come  and  see  it  some  time?"  And  thus  fame  is 
born  after  early  hardships— disappointments— tears. 
But  you'd  better  be  a  descendant  of  fighting  stock 
if  you  expect  to  win  your  battles  with  a  garden  club! 

As  I  have  said,  Toodles'  system  of  flower  garden- 
ing is  a  combination  of  old  wives'  tales,  soothsaying 
and  feminine  intuition.  No  mere  man  can  hope  to 
understand  it.  But  for  the  sake  of  those  who  possess 
logical  and  scientific  minds,  I  have  endured  untold 
agony  in  an  effort  to  put  it  on  paper.  I  refuse  to 
accept,  however,  any  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. Please  insert  the  word  "alleged"  therefore 
in  front  of  each  of  the  nouns  contained  therein  and 
regard  me  merely  as  a  reporter  trying  to  keep  his 
paper  out  of  the  libel  courts.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
what  follows  is  simply  an  attempt  to  set  forth  how 
she  says  she  does  it. 

I  tried  to  induce  her  to  prepare  a  sort  of  fourteen 
points  setting  forth  the  principles  she  employs,  but 
I  only  got  four: 

i .  'Tut  your  tall  pale  flowers  in  the  back  and  your 
low  dark  flowers  in  front."  This  is  a  principle  well 
known  to  interior  decorators,  who  always  advocate 
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dark  carpets,  working  up  gradually  step  by  step  to 
light  ceilings— and  then  proceed  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciple. Toodles  is  at  least  consistent  in  this,  as  she 
always  has  some  white  sweet  alyssum  in  the  border 
and  some  dark  purple  phlox  near  the  ceiling.  This 
is  too  subtle  for  me.  I  can  only  repeat  what  she 
says  she  does. 

2.  "Always   have   a   few   purple   flowers."      She 
doesn't  know  why  she  does  this.     She  doesn't  par- 
ticularly like  purple.     Perhaps  it  is  the  princess 
strain  in  her  makeup,  rising  from  the  deeps  of  her 
subconscious  mind.    I  can't  account  for  it  any  other 
way. 

3.  "Always   plant   in   groups— never   in   straight 
lines."     This  is  a  fine  theory  which  she  read  in  a 
book,  I  think.    She  always  plants  in  groups,  but  the 
groups  have  a  way  of  inevitably  marshaling  them- 
selves into  straight  lines.     Borders  are  in  straight 
lines.     Where  the  outer  edges  of  her  beds  are  ser- 
pentine she  has  no  borders.    Primroses  she  plants  in 
groups,  but  the  groups  always  manage  to  stagger 
back  into  straight  lines.    The  tall  phlox  against  the 
wall  is  planted  in  groups,  but  as  long  as  the  wall  is 
straight,  the  groups  can't  help  but  be  straight.     I 
confess  it  is  beyond  me.    Probably  I  am  just  a  plain 
damfool.    I  know  I  shall  subtly  gather  that  impres- 
sion when  she  reads  this.    Nothing  raw— you  under- 
stand—just an  aura  of  male  dumbness  floating  about 
in  the  atmosphere  which  will  gradually  coalesce 
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about  my  head.  All  good  husbands  know  the  feel- 
ing, and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  explain  it  to  the 
unmarried  or  to  those  types  of  married  folk  who  can 
express  themselves  only  with  broken  crockery  in  the 
home  and  through  attorneys  in  the  courts. 

4.  "Always  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  with  a 
magnifying  glass  before  you  admit  it  into  your  gar- 
den. Gardeners  dislike  to  throw  away  their  ugly 
ducklings,  so  if  possible  they  give  them  away."  As 
a  matter  of  fact  some  of  our  choicest  blooms  came 
from  the  gardens  of  the  old  lady  on  the  hill  or  else 
through  mysterious  channels  known  only  to  Edward, 
but  usually  explained  by  the  phrase,  "A  lady  give  it 
to  me." 

When  Toodles  had  enunciated  the  fourth  point, 
she  ran  out  of  principles  and  I  ran  out  of  credulity. 
I  didn't  believe  she  did  it  that  way  even  before  I 
had  applied  masculine  logic  and  discovered  the  non- 
sequitur.  So  I  diverted  her  to  the  preparation  of  a 
Flower  Calendar— and  later  wished  I  hadn't.  Every 
garden  book  has  tables  of  "Perennials  by  the 
Month"  beginning  with  Anchusa  myosotidiflora  and 
ending  with  Veronica  Longifolia  subsessilis  and  of 
annuals  beginning  with  alyssum,  sweet,  and  ending 
with  verbena.  These  tables  *  sometimes  throw  in 
the  common  name  gratis  for  the  low-brows.  Most 
of  them  give  the  flowering  season,  the  height  in 

*  Garden  Making  and  Keeping,  by  Hugh  Findley  (Doubleday, 
Doran),  and  The  Rock  Garden  Primer,  by  Archie  Thornton  (De  La 
Mare  Company)  have  particularly  good  tables  of  this  sort. 
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inches,  the  color  and  the  distance  apart  they  should 
be  planted. 

So  I  suggested  that  Toodles  prepare  a  Flower 
Calendar  showing  what  flowers  she  really  had  in  her 
garden,  when  they  bloomed,  what  color  they  were 
and  how  tall  they  grew.  She  acquiesced  reluctantly 
and  I  have  been  wrestling  with  it  ever  since.  The 
results  of  our  mutual  labors  follow,  but  let  me 
again  repeat— 7  positively  refuse  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility whatsoever.  Toodles  is  lovely  and  her 
garden  is  lovely.  Both  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in 
some  way.  But  neither  can  be  readily  filed  in  the 
Federal  Archives  or  stuffed  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. I  am  therefore  doing  the  best  I  can  by 
attempting  to  reduce  a  record  of  her  garden  to  print. 
All  I  know  is  that  it  looks  beautiful.  How  it  gets 
that  way  I  don't  know.  I  don't  believe  she  knows. 
She  just  does  it— the  way  one  of  those  old  fat  South- 
ern mammies  cooks  fried  chicken  or  hot  biscuit. 

One  thing  I  do  know.  I  am  going  to  be  in  for  a 
hot  time  the  moment  anyone  evinces  sufficient  cre- 
dulity to  try  to  follow  the  recipes  placed  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  Such  persons  are  going  to  have  vio- 
lent indigestion  and  are  going  to  blame  it  on  me. 
And  how  the  floriculturists  are  going  to  howl!  And 
the  horticulturists,  and  the  agriculturists  and  the 
pomologists,  and  the  apiarists  and  the  nurserymen 
and  the  landscape  architects  and  the  professors!  I'd 
rather  face  an  apiarist  backed  by  all  his  indignant 
swarms  than  a  thoroughly  aroused  professor.  They 
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have  nothing  to  do  all  summer  but  write  you  abu- 
sive letters  with  every  statement  annotated  and  every 
reference  cited.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
offend  one  during  his  sabbatical  year,  you  will  learn 
the  real  derivation  of  the  word  polemic  and  you 
might  as  well  jump  in  the  well.  And  they  are  all 
going  to  write  me  letters  and  point  out  my  mistakes. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  consulting  with  the  beauti- 
ful lady  who  is  doing  the  maps  for  this  book  and  said 
something  about  Phlox  subulata  (whatever  that  is) 
in  May.  Immediately  she  lifted  a  derisive  eyebrow. 
And  she  is  only  married  to  a  landscape  architect. 
Think  what  will  happen  when  the  experts  them- 
selves get  busy.  I  will  have  a  fan  mail  as  large  as 
Shirley  Temple's— but  it  will  be  different.  Besides, 
I  will  never  read  it.  When  the  first  letter  arrives  in 
its  asbestos  envelope  I  shall  leave  for  the  Gaspe 
Peninsula.  Postmaster  Farley  and  the  Westport  in- 
cinerator will  get  all  your  letters.  I  have  arranged 
it  that  way,  so,  as  patriotic  citizens,  write  me  at 
length  just  what  you  think.  You'll  be  doing  your 
country  and  the  Town  of  Westport  a  great  favor. 

Now  for  the  plunge.  The  car  is  all  tuned  up  for 
our  trip  to  the  Gaspe.  Remember,  I  take  no  re- 
sponsibility, but  this  is  how  Toodles  says  she  pro- 
duces the  effects  which  all  admire: 
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GARDEN  CALENDAR 

April 

North  Bed,  50  x  8  feet,  contains 

1.  Some  small  sky-blue  flower  like  a  hyacinth  whose 
name  she  doesn't  know.     (B)  *  (Eager  students 
will  find  this  item  very  helpful) 

2.  Pansies— all  colors,  but  principally  blue  and  yel- 
low (A) 

3.  Arabis  alpina— around  the  rocks  at  the  ends  of 
bed.    These  are  white  (P) 

4.  Geum— orange  color  (P) 

5.  Daphne— pink  (S) 

West  and  South  Beds— Approximately  60  x  3  feet  and 
80  x  4  feet  respectively 

1.  Narcissus  (B) 

2.  Daffodils  (B) 

3.  Crocuses  (B) 

4.  Jack-in-the-pulpit  f  (P) 

*  The  letters  enclosed  in  parentheses  may  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

(B)  Bulbs.  See  any  garden  book  for  information  as  to  the  vagaries 
of  bulbs,  the  treatment  they  expect,  and  how  to  keep  mice  from  eating 
them.  But  take  the  last  with  about  a  bucket  of  salt,  as  mice  are  ex- 
ceedingly competent  creatures  and  read  the  garden  books. 

(A)  Annuals— which  you  have  to  raise  from  seed  every  year. 

(S)  Shrub. 

(Bi)  Biennials.  These  usually  begin  to  look  peaked  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  and  you  have  to  start  over  again. 

(P)  Perennials.  These  keep  right  on  blooming  indefinitely  if  some 
enemy  doesn't  kill  them.  Perennials  have  a  lot  of  enemies. 

•f-  Spring  wild  flowers  are  particularly  suitable  for  the  shady  side  of 
the  garden,  as  most  of  them  grow  in  the  woods  and  bloom  before  the 
leaves  are  on  the  trees.  You  can  find  plenty  of  them  in  your  neigh- 
bor's woods,  and  they  will  cost  you  nothing  as  he  is  probably  still 
living  in  the  city  in  April. 
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5.  Bloodroot  (P) 

6.  Purple  and  white  trilliums  (P)  * 

May 
North  Bed 

1.  About  200  tulips— tall  pale  yellow  in  the  back, 
bronze  and  orange  gold  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  (B) 

2.  Daphne  at  each  end  of  the  bed 

3.  Border  of  white,  pink  and  red  daisies.     These 
bloom  for  about  two  months  (P) 

4.  Groups  of  sky-blue  Phlox  subulata  (P)  and  pur- 
ple rape  hyacinths  (B) 

5.  Clumps  of  primroses  just  back  of  border  whole 
length  of  bed.     These  are  yellow,  red  and  yel- 
low, pinky  orange,  etc.  (P) 

6.  Iberis  or  hardy  candytuft— white,  near  ends  (P) 

West  and  South  Beds 

1.  Tulips  as  above 

2.  Phlox  subulata  (P) 

3.  Daphne  (S) 

4.  White  and  purple  violets  (P) 

5.  Bleeding  heart  (P) 

6.  Azaleas— pink  dwarf  (S) 

7.  Forget-me-nots— blue  and  pink  (P) 

8.  Lilies-of-the-valley  (Pips) 

*  About  half  the  West  Bed  is  occupied  by  shrubs  such  as  forsythia, 
pink  honeysuckle  and  the  like,  which  bloom  early  when  we  are 
hungry  for  flowers.  About  two  thirds  of  the  South  Bed  is  occupied  by 
similar  shrubs,  including  barberry,  snowberry,  wild  roses,  dogwood, 
bridal  wreath  and  the  like.  There  are  also  some  little  oaks  and 
peppridge  trees,  some  bittersweet  and  a  few  other  wild  shrubs  of  an 
ornamental  nature.  The  flowers  enumerated  for  each  month  are  in 
addition  to  the  above. 
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June 
North  Bed 

1.  Silver  moon  (white)  and  American  pillar  (pink) 
rambler  roses  covering  entire  wall  (P) 

2.  Three  groups  of  blue  iris— one  in  center  and  one 
at  each  end  (P) 

3.  Columbine,   in  clumps— lots   of   them— through 
center  of  bed— white,  pale  yellow,  pale  pink,  blue 
and  white  (P)— interspersed  with 

4.  Clumps    of    sweet-william— Newport    pink    and 
Black  Prince  (P)— very  dark  red 

5.  Yellow  pansies  (A) 

6.  Purple  violas  (P) 

7.  Coral  bells— rosy  pink  (P) 

8.  Campanula— pale  lavender  (P) 

9.  Delphinium— blue— six  groups  near  wall  to  re- 
place iris  late  in  June  (P) 

10.  Regal  lilies— three  groups— four  lilies  in  a  group, 
white  (B) 

11.  Japanese  iris— three  groups  near  blue  iris.  These 
don't  last  very  long,  but  everybody  has  fits  while 
they  are  in  bloom  (P) 

12.  Thermopsis— tall  yellow  back  of  delphiniums  (P) 

13.  Salmon-pink  oriental  poppies  (P)— three  groups 

West  and  South  Beds 

1.  Bleeding  heart  (P) 

2.  Foxgloves— white  and  purple  (Bi) 

3.  Lupins— pink  and  white  (P) 

4.  Iris— pinky  lavender— yellow  and  purple  (B) 

5.  Sweet-williams  (P) ,  Newport  pink 

6.  Evening  primrose— light  yellow  (P) 
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July 

North  Bed 

1.  Last  of  roses  (hangovers  from  June) 

2.  Delphiniums  (P)      " 

3.  Daisy  border  (P)      " 

4.  Pansies  (A) 

5.  Violas  (P) 

6.  Coral  bells  (P) 

7.  Sweet  alyssum— low  white  Little  Gem  in  border 
between  daisies  (A) 

8.  Ageratum— dwarf  blue— just  back  of  border  (A) 

9.  Day  lilies— yellow— three  groups  to  follow  regal 
lilies  (B) 

10.  Snapdragons— lemon  yellow,  at  least  a  hundred- 
pink   and   yellow,   at   least   forty— in   center   of 
bed  (A) 

11.  Petunias— deep  purple,  in  clumps  around  sides 
of  bed  just  back  of  ageratum  (A) 

12.  Phlox  drummondi   in  pastel   tints— along  sides 
and  in  corners  (A) 

13.  Candytuft  in  pastel  tints  here  and  there  (A) 

14.  Phlox— Miss  Lingard,  white  (P) 

West  and  South  Beds 

1.  Fuchsias— red  and  purple  (A) 

2.  Begonias— pink  and  white,  red  and  white,  red 
and  purple  (A) 

3.  Ageratum  (A) 

4.  Phlox— white— Mrs.  Jenkins  (P) 

5.  Foxgloves  (Bi) 

6.  Petunias— white  (A) 
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August 
North  Bed 

1.  Sweet  alyssum  (carryover  from  July)  (A) 

2.  Ageratum  "     (A) 

3.  Snapdragons  "     (A) 

4.  Petunias  "  "        "     (A) 

5.  Phlox  drummondi    "  "        "     (A) 

6.  Candytuft  "  "        "     (A) 

7.  Phlox  (P)  white 

8.  Salvia— blue— three  clumps  toward  back  (A) 

9.  Nicotiana— white,  rose,  etc.  (A) 

West  and  South  Beds 

1.  Zinnias— yellow  and  pale  pink  (A) 

2.  Marigolds— African— red,  bronze,  yellow  (A) 

3.  Phlox— pink,  lavender,  white  (P) 

4.  Ageratum— blue  (A) 

5.  Sweet  alyssum  (A) 

6.  Pink  geraniums 

September 
North  Bed 

1.  Annuals  as  in  August  except: 

2.  Marigolds— Lemon  ball  and  Guinea  gold  (A) 

3.  Second  blooming  of  delphinium  (P) 

West  and  South  Beds 

1.  Annuals  as  in  August 

2.  Buddleia-blue  (S) 

3.  Bleeding  hearts— perennial  variety  (P) 

October 
As  above  until  frost 
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There  are  other  clumps  of  flowers  here  and  there 
about  the  place.  Toodles  declares  these  aren't  big 
enough  to  rank  as  beds,  or  else  Edward  slips  them 
in,  in  spite  of  my  imperial  command  to  confine  all 
flowerbeds  to  the  garden.  These  flowers  consist  of 
chrysanthemums  bordering  the  road  through  the 
orchard,  peonies  there,  and  here  and  there,  all  over 
the  place.  There  are  also  considerable  collections 
of  annuals  and  slopovers  from  the  North  Bed  and 
elsewhere  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  just  below 
Indian  Fire  Rock.  Another  triangular  bed  full  of 
narcissus  in  the  spring  and  annuals  in  the  summer 
lies  across  the  badminton  court.  A  border  of  iris 
and  annuals  extends  from  the  white  arch  to  the 
Gray  Cottage.  Three  beds  of  roses,  hollyhocks,  daf- 
fodils, et  cetera,  brighten  things  up  at  the  Dower 
House,  and  beds  of  peonies,  annuals,  gladiolas  and 
some  glorious  white  and  pink  mallows  are  located  at 
the  end  and  side  of  the  badminton  court.  There  is 
a  large  "cutting  bed"  beyond  the  badminton  court, 
and  Edward  has  filled  about  half  of  both  vegetable 
gardens  with  gladiolas  and  various  other  flowers. 
The  pots  below  the  Altar  to  Pan  are  now  overflow- 
ing with  salvia,  and  Edward  has  stuffed  the  Rock 
Garden  and  the  Secret  Garden  (which  I  haven't  yet 
described)  with  about  twenty  kinds  of  flowers. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  still  stalk  about  the  place 
telling  everyone  that  "we  confine  our  flowers  strictly 
to  the  garden."  Those  are  the  orders  I  gave,  and  I 
will  be  obeyed  even  if  I  have  to  wear  blinders  to 
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maintain  my  dignity.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  tail  has  become  so  much  bigger  than  the 
dog  that  only  a  biologist  or  a  tax  collector  would  be 
able  to  detect  the  dog  at  all.  However,  as  long  as 
Toodles  and  Edward  are  satisfied,  why  should  a 
mere  husband  complain?  Toodles  licked  the  Gar- 
den Club  and  she  has  licked  me.  Our  only  mistake 
was  in  thinking  that  we  could  hope  for  an  instant 
to  oppose  the  battling  blood  of  the  Howes. 

On  second  thought,  I  think  I  will  let  Toodles 
answer  the  letters  of  protest  from  the  irate  floricul- 
turists and  professors.  It  will  serve  them  right.  But 
don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you. 


XIII 
THE  POOL  ON  THE  HILL 

AS  our  garden  became  more  famous  it  became  less 
/"V.  private.  Visitors  became  more  frequent.  Our 
friends  who  had  crashed  in  '29  exhausted  their  sav- 
ings and  began  to  sell  everything  from  aluminum 
sauce  pans  to  silk  stockings.  Their  offspring,  simul- 
taneously, all  attempted  to  put  themselves  through 
college  by  selling  magazine  subscriptions.  Tele- 
phone campaigns  became  more  popular  with  large 
corporations  and  telephone  companies  and  waxed 
more  insistent.  Even  bootleggers  adopted  high- 
pressure  sales  methods. 

As  a  result,  our  garden  became  about  as  private 
as  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second 
Street.  At  times  we  considered  engaging  a  traffic 
cop  and  installing  red  lights.  Then  Toodles  ordered 
me  to  do  something  about  it.  As  machine-gun 
methods  were  out  of  the  question,  I  considered  other 
means. 

First  I  examined  the  folkways  of  America  and 
concluded  that  it  was  unfair  to  expect  its  inhabitants 
to  respect  something  they  did  not  know  existed. 
You  could  hardly  blame  people  for  an  invasion  of 
privacy  when  they  had  no  privacy  of  their  own  and 
had  never  seen  any  privacy.  To  most  American 
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families  privacy  is  a  thing  unknown  and  therefore  a 
thing  to  be  feared.  That  is  what  drives  most  of  us 
into  cities  and  movie  theaters  and  radio  audiences 
and  bridge.  We're  more  afraid  of  being  alone  than 
we  are  of  the  devil.  Therefore,  any  hope  of  induc- 
ing people  to  regard  an  invasion  of  privacy  as  a 
crime  was  out  of  the  question.  If  it  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  crime,  we  would  have  shot  all  the  Buller 
Brush  men  years  ago  instead  of  welcoming  them 
into  our  homes  and  wondering  at  the  excellence  and 
irresistibility  of  their  sales  technique. 

Then  I  considered  the  erection  of  man  traps  and 
spring  guns  as  favored  by  our  British  cousins.  But 
I  decided  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  Buller 
Brush  salesman  if  I  found  him  caught  in  a  man  trap, 
and  the  disposal  of  corpses  created  by  spring  guns 
seemed  likely  to  prove  still  more  embarrassing. 
Both  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  awkward  questions, 
so  I  reluctantly  abandoned  the  idea  of  introducing 
British  methods. 

I  considered  purchasing  a  dangerous  dog,  but 
dangerous  dogs  have  a  way  of  biting  the  wrong  peo- 
ple—and that  leads  to  complications.  High  stone 
walls  topped  with  broken  bottles  set  in  cement  might 
have  proved  effective,  but  high  stone  walls  are  ex- 
pensive, especially  if  created  to  defend  ten  acres  of 
meandering  Colonial  boundaries.  So  I  gave  that  up. 

Eventually  I  decided  that  although  we  may  have 
inherited  the  British  idea  that  every  man's  home  is 
his  castle,  we  haven't  inherited  the  intestinal  forti- 
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tude  required  to  defend  our  castles  against  the  folk- 
ways of  the  nation.  So  I  fell  back  upon  the  good  old 
American  custom  of  evasion.  I  decided  we  would 
devise  a  method  of  hiding  from  invaders  of  privacy. 

So  I  cast  about  for  hidey  holes.  The  Gray  Cottage 
over  the  hill  was  assigned  to  Toodles  as  her  work- 
shop and  the  cook  was  ordered  to  inform  invaders 
that  she  was  "out"  from  the  time  she  disappeared 
through  the  white  arch  until  she  reappeared  raven- 
ous for  lunch  or  tea.  Then  I  prospected  the  cat 
brier  thicket  back  of  the  Altar  to  Pan.  Over  the 
wall  from  Sunset  Rock  I  discerned  a  still  larger  rock 
buried  in  poison  ivy  and  traversed  by  one  of  those 
gargantuan  Connecticut  stone  walls.  The  wall  back 
of  the  Altar  formed  a  natural  defense  capable  of 
sheltering  Minute  Men  if  necessary.  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  render  the  spot  habitable. 

So  we  collected  our  wedges  and  sledges  and  our 
hydraulic  apparatus,  and  we  huffed  and  we  puffed 
until  the  big  rock  was  clear.  During  our  clearing 
operations  we  discovered  an  ancient  Indian  arrow- 
head factory.  The  crevices  in  the  rock,  covered 
since  Colonial  days,  were  full  of  arrowhead  chips 
and  half-finished  arrowheads.  These  had  apparently 
been  spoiled  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
This,  as  every  Boy  Scout  knows,  consisted  of  heating 
the  spar  matrix  out  of  which  the  arrowhead  was  to 
be  fashioned  and  then  shaping  it  by  touching  the 
hot  mass  with  a  drop  of  cold  water,  thereby  causing 
a  chip  to  fly  from  the  heated  matrix.  So  we  named 
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the  place  Arrowhead  Rock  and  began  the  creation 
of  our  refuge. 

We  first  constructed  a  sort  of  divan  directly  back 
of  the  wall.  This  was  built  out  of  one-by-six  white 
pine  slats  twenty  feet  long  and  painted  willow  green. 
White  pine  can  be  used  for  built-in  benches  in  a 
garden  very  delightfully.  The  wood  is  nice  to  work 
and  can  usually  be  purchased  in  the  lengths  desired. 
It  is  not  cold  to  sit  on,  and  if  painted  every  other 
year,  dries  quickly  after  a  rain.  Or  it  can  be  wiped 
off  and  used  when  canvas  chairs  are  a  mass  of  pulp 
and  iron  chairs  are  full  of  concealed  springs  which 
flow  unexpectedly  with  disconcerting  results  when 
you  sit  down  on  them.  White  pine  furniture  can 
be  fitted  nicely  into  the  ensemble  and  enlivened  by 
placing  little  pointed  arborvitass  at  the  ends.  It  is 
also  cheap  and  I  wonder  more  gardeners  don't  go  in 
for  it. 

Then  we  sat  on  the  white-pine  divan,  leaning  our 
backs  on  pillows  placed  against  the  stone  wall,  and 
studied  our  raw  material.  In  the  immediate  fore- 
ground we  had  a  convex  rock  about  thirty  by  forty 
feet  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Through  a 
long  vista  to  the  left  we  had  a  distant  view  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  To  the  right  we  could  see  the  "cir- 
cus" through  a  small  grove  of  sassafras  trees. 

This  "circus"  comprised  the  remains  of  the  old 
cinder  running  track  formerly  belonging  to  the 
boys'  school.  Using  this  as  a  center  we  had  cleared 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  for  use  as  a  parking 
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space  when  we  gave  garden  parties,  picnics  and 
large  teas.  Our  first  large  garden  party  had  con- 
vinced us  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  place.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  had  tried  to  park  their  cars 
in  our  fifty-by-fifty-foot  regular  parking  space  and 
had  overflowed  into  our  vegetable  garden,  into  the 
bushes  lining  the  drive  and  into  Bumpo  Road  until 
it  had  required  the  combined  efforts  of  the  police 
and  two  wrecking  crews  to  extricate  our  guests  from 
the  ensuing  shambles. 

So  we  had  created  a  real  parking  space  and  called 
it  "the  circus"  in  memory  of  our  previous  experi- 
ence. 

When  the  circus  is  in  use  we  set  up  a  lot  of  fool- 
proof, allegedly  humorous  traffic  and  parking  signs 
which  jettison  our  guests  painlessly  into  the  cleared 
space.  This  has  the  additional  advantage  of  forcing 
them  to  enter  the  garden  on  foot  through  the  west 
gate,  so  that  the  best  view  of  the  garden  bursts  upon 
them  all  at  once.  It  also  frees  the  garden  annexes 
from  cars,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  tout  ensemble  is 
not  spoiled.  Finally,  the  circus  is  so  arranged  that 
the  guests  have  to  park  their  cars  with  their  noses 
pointed  toward  home.  This  prevents  accidents 
when  guests  have  mistaken  their  capacity  for  punch. 
Every  place  in  the  country  should  have  a  parking 
space  especially  for  parties— particularly  if  the  owner 
specializes  in  drunken  parties. 

Our  retreat  was  now  very  comfortable  and  the 
views  through  the  trees  pleasant,  but  there  was  too 
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much  rock  directly  in  front  of  us  and  the  hole  in  the 
rock  irked  us.  So  we  discussed  the  various  uses  to 
which  a  hole  could  be  put.  Thus  far  we  had  used 
it  only  to  fall  into  and  to  excavate  arrowheads  from. 
It  wasn't  big  enough  to  hide  in  and  it  wasn't  deep 
enough  for  a  well.  Suddenly  the  inspiration  came 
to  us.  We  would  convert  it  into  a  pool,  and  into 
that  pool  we  would  put  all  the  things  our  friends 
had  urged  us  to  put  into  the  garden  pool.  In  other 
words,  we  would  have  a  Water  Garden  and  a  Bog 
Garden  and  an  Aquarium  and  a  Rock  Garden. 

Then,  when  our  advisers  became  too  insistent  in 
the  main  garden,  we  would  take  them  by  the  hand, 
lead  them  up  onto  the  hill,  and  dry  up  their  stream 
of  suggestions  in  a  hurry.  So  we  cleaned  out  the 
hole  and  repaired  its  sides  until  we  had  a  heart- 
shaped  pool  about  eight  by  twelve  feet  and  two  feet 
deep.  Then  we  constructed  a  small  waterfall  to 
tinkle  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  raised  the  back 
rim  of  the  pool  about  two  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  big  rock.  Next  we  performed  some  opera- 
tions with  a  carpenter's  level  and  a  two-by-four 
which  eventually  enabled  us  to  lead  the  water  from 
the  pool  over  a  small  cascade  through  three  or  four 
small  subsidiary  pools  down  the  hill  to  the  right, 
where  we  intended  to  plant  watercress  and  mint. 

We  then  ran  a  half-inch  flexible  copper  pipe  from 
the  nearest  water  line  to  our  miniature  Niagara, 
turned  on  the  water,  and  awaited  results  with  the 
greatest  excitement.  But,  alas,  our  waterfall  refused 
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to  tinkle.  It  gurgled  and  hissed  and  made  all  sorts 
of  weird  noises  suggestive  of  grampuses  and  serpents 
and  pixies  in  distress,  but  it  wouldn't  tinkle.  So, 
although  I  had  had  no  experience  in  tuning  water- 
falls, I  went  at  it  with  a  mason's  hammer  and  a  file. 
Eventually  I  learned  a  good  deal  about  waterfalls, 
but  I  veritably  believe  I  could  have  learned  to  create 
and  tune  a  Stradivarius  in  less  time  than  it  took  me 
to  tune  that  waterfall  and  make  it  tinkle  properly. 

The  pool  then  disclosed  several  leaks  which  had 
to  be  mended.  After  this  was  accomplished  we 
built  a  sharp-lipped  overflow  at  the  front  of  the  pool 
which  caused  the  water  to  cascade  out  of  it  in  a 
graceful  fanshaped  fall.  The  inlets  and  outlets  of 
the  subsidiary  pools  then  required  some  adjusting, 
after  which  our  miniature  Versailles  behaved  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  And  it  was  so  much  fun 
that  I  have  reserved  the  manipulation  of  the  pool 
and  all  that  pertains  thereto  for  myself  alone.  I 
suppose  there  is  some  inherited  instinct  which  makes 
all  small  boys  want  to  play  with  little  brooks  and 
waterfalls  and  pools.  I  know  I  spent  countless 
hours  of  my  childhood  building  dams  and  digging 
pools  whenever  I  could  corral  a  brook.  And  I  am 
not  too  old  yet,  thank  heaven!  to  get  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  miniature  waterworks. 

We  widened  the  side  rims  of  the  pool  sufficiently 
to  accommodate  some  rock  plants,  leaving  pockets 
of  earth  between  the  rough  stone  walls.  Just  out- 
side of  each  of  these  rims  we  constructed  a  miniature 
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swamp  by  placing  some  soil  between  the  rims  and  a 
lower  rim  made  of  long  rocks  placed  at  a  lower  level. 
These  swamps  would  absorb  any  leakage  from  the 
pool  and  could  be  quickly  and  regularly  flooded  by 
diverting  the  main  waterfall  for  a  few  minutes. 
Back  of  the  whole  pool,  on  the  edge  of  a  miniature 
cliff  where  the  big  rock  ended,  we  built  a  stone  box 
about  twelve  by  four  feet.  We  left  a  path  through 
the  middle  of  this  box  leading  to  some  rough  steps 
descending  about  six  feet  to  the  level  ground  beyond 
the  big  rock. 

Knowing  nothing  about  rock  plants  or  water 
plants  or  bog  plants,  I  made  the  mistake  of  consult- 
ing a  lady  from  Greenwich  who  did.  She  immedi- 
ately issued  a  royal  command  to  visit  her  estate. 
When  I  got  there  I  was  conducted  to  an  immense 
tumulus  which  resembled  some  of  the  prehistoric 
earthworks  of  Cornwall  constructed  by  the  early 
Britons.  It  rose  toweringly  between  the  trees  topped 
with  strange  rocks  resembling  the  ancient  Tors  of 
Dartmoor.  Any  moment  I  expected  a  Piltdown 
man  clad  in  skins  and  armed  with  a  gigantic  club  to 
emerge  from  behind  one  of  these  strange  monoliths. 

As  we  ascended  this  mass  she  pointed  out  innu- 
merable neat  little  pens,  each  of  which  contained  a 
single  cowering  rock  plant  dwarfed  by  a  great  white 
wooden  marker,  containing  the  prisoner's  name  and 
a  record  of  his  crimes.  I  never  saw  such  a  collection 
of  abnormal  and  tortured  fungi.  Some  of  them  were 
so  terrible  I  was  glad  they  were  under  restraint. 
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She  assured  me  that  each  plant  was  a  supreme  rarity 
—of  great  value  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
Then  she  reeled  off  their  Latin  names  and  for  once 
I  felt  the  plants  deserved  it.  She  then  described 
the  care  required  by  each— how  this  one  must  have 
acid  soil  and  that  one  must  have  alkaline  soil.  She 
informed  me  of  the  exact  percentage  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  required  by  each.  She  discussed  the 
use  of  plant  foods  and  litmus  paper  and  told  me 
just  how  to  tuck  each  plant  in  for  the  winter,  differ- 
entiating between  those  which  must  hibernate  in  a 
hothouse  and  those  which  could  sleep  under  the 
snow. 

She  then  introduced  me  to  her  gardener  and  to 
her  chemist.  Her  gardener  had  a  long  red  nose 
and  a  shifty  eye,  but  answered  incongruously  enough 
to  the  name  of  Truelove.  I  concluded  he  knew  a 
good  thing  when  he  saw  it  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
The  chemist  was  an  eager  young  man  with  thick 
spectacles  and  a  test-tube,  whose  idea  of  light  con- 
versation apparently  was  a  string  of  chemical  sym- 
bols uttered  with  great  rapidity. 

Then  she  offered  to  send  her  gardener  over  to 
advise  me  and  her  chemist  to  test  my  soils.  After 
inspecting  these  gigantic  earthworks  I  was  ashamed 
to  have  them  see  my  poor  little  rock  garden.  So 
wrhen  the  gardener  volunteered  that  he  had  a  brother 
who  was  also  a  rock  gardener  but  who  was  resting 
at  the  moment,  I  remembered  a  previous  engage- 
ment and  fled,  telling  my  hostess  that  I  had  reconsid- 
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ered  the  matter— that  on  second  thoughts  I  had  de- 
cided to  go  in  for  fish. 

Having  escaped  the  wiles  of  Truelove,  we 
strangely  enough  found  refuge  in  the  arms  of 
Tricker,  and  we  have  never  regretted  it.  Tricker 
is  an  Institution.  He  may  be  a  man  also,  but  he  is 
just  as  much  an  institution  as  the  Scottish  Widows 
and  Orphans  Fund  or  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
This  Institution  issues  annually  a  work  of  art  that 
in  time  will  save  America  just  as  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  Fund  saved  Scotland  or  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  saved  Georgia.  It  combines  the  sort  of 
thing  America  likes  with  what  she  ought  to  have— 
and  that  doesn't  happen  very  often. 

This  catalogue  hits  the  eye  with  a  handful  of 
water  lilies  that  are  almost  incredible,  backed  by  a 
portrait  of  a  pulchritudinous  pixie  on  the  edge  of  a 
water  garden.  It  then  proceeds  to  inform  you  that 
it  has  "everything  for  the  water  garden"  and  proves 
it,  page  by  page,  from  Sacred  Lotus  to  Bubble  Nest 
Building  Fish,  including  such  accessories  as  scaven- 
gers, oxygenating  plants,  bamboos,  ornamental 
grasses,  perennials  and  rock  plants.  And  everything 
is  illustrated,  numbered  and  keyed  so  you  know  just 
where  and  when  and  how  deep  to  plant  it.  Mr. 
Tricker  will  also  sell  you  a  pool  complete,  made  out 
of  pressed  steel,  or  a  pumping  plant— or  a  lighting 
and  heating  plant.  He  has  bargain  collections  in 
every  department.  He  invites  you  to  visit  him  and 
furnishes  a  map  showing  you  how  to  get  there.  And 
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as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  there  isn't 
a  single  lie  in  the  whole  masterpiece  in  spite  of  its 
lusciousness. 

Such  superb  salesmanship  simply  couldn't  be  re- 
sisted. I  ordered  a  Rock  Garden  Collection  at  $2.25 
consisting  of  fifteen  different  rock  plants,  a  Medium- 
sized  Pool  Collection  consisting  of  thirty-five  aquatic 
plants  (9  bog  plants,  16  corner  or  side  plants,  5  oxy- 
genating plants  and  5  floating  plants)  for  $5.00,  and 
a  Pond  Trio  of  hardy  water  lilies  (i  pink,  i  yellow 
and  i  fragrant  white)  for  $2.25.  I  also  ordered  some 
marsh  marigolds  (Caltha  palustris,  or  cowslip  to  you, 
depending  on  the  height  or  depth  of  your  brow), 
some  bog  forget-me-nots  (Myosotis  scorpioides— 
What  an  insult!),  some  graceful  cattails  (Typha 
augustifolia)  and  a  bag  of  fertilizer.  We  didn't  use 
any  of  this  fertilizer  the  first  year,  but  the  second 
year  Edward  scattered  it  with  a  lavish  hand  and  the 
plants  darn  near  squeezed  all  the  water  out  of  the 
pool. 

Shortly  an  impressive  package  arrived  by  express. 
When  we  opened  it  we  found  each  plant  neatly 
wrapped  in  wet  moss  and  labeled.  All  we  had  to  do 
then  was  to  look  up  the  plants  in  the  catalogue  and 
determine  whether  they  were  ' 'shallow  water  plants 
requiring  six  inches  of  water/'  "shallower  water 
plants  requiring  two  inches"  or  "bog  plants  which 
like  wet  feet  but  do  not  like  to  swim  or  wade." 
When  our  plants  were  sorted  to  depth,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  altitudes  of 
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our  submerged  terrain,  but  otherwise  we  had  no 
difficulty.  It  was  all  so  scientific  and  so  easy  that  I 
am  tempted  to  order  one  of  those  Roaring  Seebuck 
gardens  just  to  humiliate  Edward  and  Toodles. 

Strangely  enough,  nearly  every  plant  throve. 
There  was  one  especially,  a  bog  bean  (Menyanthes 
trifoliata)  that  nearly  chased  us  down  the  hill  once 
it  really  got  going.  I  never  saw  anything  grow  like 
that  bog  bean  except  Jack's  beanstalk  in  the  movies. 
It  grew  nearly  a  foot  a  day  in  all  directions  and  com- 
pletely encircled  the  pool  several  times,  and  its  fra- 
grant yellow  flowers,  like  gigantic  buttercups,  lasted 
all  summer. 

There  was  another  thing  called  parrot  feather 
(Myriophyllum  proserpina  coides)  which  grew 
nearly  as  fast.  All  over  the  pool  it  raised  bright 
green  plumes  which  shut  up  at  night  like  a  feather 
boa  after  a  rainstorm.  The  papyrus  plant  (Pyperus 
papyrus)  also  was  a  surprise.  From  nothing  much 
at  all  it  threw  up  miniature  palm  trees,  nearly  four 
feet  high,  all  the  way  across  the  back  of  the  pool. 
Then  there  was  a  four-leaf  water  clover  (Marsilia 
drummondi)  that  nearly  stole  the  pool.  Besides 
these  there  were  blue  and  yellow  flags,  Japanese  taro, 
water  poppies,  flowering  rushes,  pickerel  rushes,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  things  that,  while  less  spectacular, 
were  very  interesting. 

The  giant  arrowhead  was  particularly  appropriate 
for  a  pool  located  on  an  extinct  arrowhead  factory. 
This  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of  three  insig- 
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nificant  little  onions  that  didn't  do  much  the  first 
year.  But  when  we  dug  the  earth  out  of  our  pool 
the  next  spring,  we  discovered  that  they  had  been 
very  busy  all  winter.  The  crop  of  onions  was  so 
big  that  I  threw  some  away  and  later  pulled  a  lot 
of  the  plants  up.  Our  hardy  water  lilies  didn't  get 
really  going  until  the  second  year,  partly  because  I 
had  set  them  so  far  back  in  the  pool  that  the  rock 
rim  shaded  them.  But  the  second  year  they  fairly 
burst  forth  in  July  and  bloomed  three  or  four  at  a 
time  in  all  three  colors  for  over  a  month.  The  water 
hyacinths  didn't  do  much  but  float  about  the  first 
year,  but  the  second  year  we  put  them  out  (they  are 
killed  by  frost  and  have  to  be  put  in  each  year)  they 
were  a  delight,  raising  glorious  lavender  spikes  of 
flowers  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  nearly  a  foot 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  placed  the  bog  plants  in  our  miniature 
swamps  paralleling  the  sides  of  the  pool,  outside  the 
rock  rim  and  on  the  edge  of  the  subsidiary  pools. 
The  cattails  grew  luxuriantly  the  second  year,  so 
that  we  now  have  the  back  of  the  pool  almost  com- 
pletely fringed  with  cattails  four  feet  high.  The 
forget-me-nots  grow  in  such  great  masses  at  the  edges 
of  the  small  pools  in  front  of  the  main  pool  that  we 
usually  have  to  cut  them  back  early  in  July.  Where- 
upon they  proceed  to  bloom  again.  They  also 
bloom  in  every  conceivable  crevice  where  water 
occurs  and  float  down  the  hill  into  our  watercress 
garden.  The  marigolds  bloom  luxuriantly  in  the 
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bogs  each  spring  but  seem  largely  to  disappear  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  year. 

Our  rock  plants  set  in  the  rim  of  the  pool  in  the 
pockets  between  the  big  rocks  all  lived.  Most  of 
them  got  very  busy  the  first  winter  and  had  doubled 
and  tripled  when  we  took  the  hay  covering  off  in  the 
spring.  The  Arabis  alpina  is  particularly  satisfac- 
tory and  sends  up  white  blooms  a  foot  high  all  sum- 
mer. The  Sedum  acre  with  its  yellow  flowers  and 
the  Sedum  stolonifera  with  its  pink  blossoms  and 
green  fleshy  leaves  threaten  to  drive  everything  else 
out  of  the  place.  The  catmint  is  another  ground- 
hog and  the  Plumbago  larpentae  sends  up  deep  blue 
flowers  far  into  the  autumn.  The  moss  pinks  carpet 
another  portion  of  our  rockery  and  the  Sempervi- 
vium  tectorum  (hen  and  chickens)  is  a  pest.  The 
dianthus  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  so  has  the 
blue  fescue,  although  it  doesn't  flower. 

This  spring  we  raided  a  brook  back  in  the  hills 
for  bog  plants  and  our  loot  nearly  raided  our  own 
bogs.  Now  we  have  nut  grass  and  blue  flags  all  over 
the  place,  and  our  peppermint  is  behaving  worse 
than  the  bog  bean.  This  makes  a  good  substitute 
for  spearmint  in  summer  drinks  and  is  not  so  subject 
to  blight.  One  of  our  discoveries  this  year  was  the 
giant  flowering  English  daisy,  which  continued  to 
bloom  from  early  spring  until  the  middle  of  August. 
We  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  little  white 
variety  which  closes  up  in  the  evening  and  bloomf> 
sometimes  into  December,  but  the  big  white,  rt-d 
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and  pink  variety  was  new  to  us.  They  spread  so 
rapidly  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  masses  of 
them  and  borders  of  them  for  next  year. 

We  are  also  looking  forward  to  a  lot  of  ground 
phlox  (Phlox  subulata)  for  next  year,  having  planted 
a  liberal  supply  of  the  white  variety.  We  are  now 
looking  for  another  color  which  is  guaranteed  not 
to  develop  a  magenta  tinge.  Toodles  shudders  at 
magenta  phlox  just  as  she  does  at  red  and  at  hydran- 
geas and  at  smoke  bushes.  Every  time  we  pass  any 
of  these  things  while  touring,  she  shudders  until  she 
shakes  the  car  the  way  Hudson  Bay  Indian  guides 
shake  the  canoe  when  they  catch  sight  of  a  moose. 

This  spring  we  also  improved  the  back  rim  of  our 
pool  with  a  low  hedge  of  yew  trees  a  few  inches 
high  with  terminals  of  pointed  dwarf  cypresses  and 
prostrate  junipers.  We  also  planted  two  forsythias 
and  two  summer  lilacs  in  the  stone  box  back  of  the 
pool  by  way  of  background.  We  purchased  the  Red 
Seal  Brand,  which  comes  coated  with  paraffin,  being 
careful  to  select  the  largest  roots.  As  a  result  we 
now  have  two  summer  lilac  bushes  over  eight  feet 
high,  fairly  covered  with  purple  flowers— and  hungry 
butterflies— and  two  forsythia  bushes  over  five  feet 
high  which  should  bloom  next  spring. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  perfect  Rock  Gar- 
den or  the  perfect  Water  Garden  or  the  perfect  Bog 
Garden,  but  we  now  have  something  to  look  at, 
when  we  sit  on  our  divan,  besides  the  distant  Sound 
and  the  circus.  We  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  our 
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hydraulic  operations  and  we  know  a  little  about 
something  besides  ordinary  garden  flowers.  It  has 
taken  us  into  a  sort  of  fourth-dimensional  world  not 
so  commonly  visited  and  therefore  more  of  a  novelty. 
And  it  is  fun  to  show  it  to  visitors  because  even  the 
most  hardened  Latin  teacher  becomes  entangled  in 
the  aquatic  weeds  and  mired  in  our  Bog  Garden.  I 
haven't  yet  found  one  who  knows  the  Latin  name 
for  nut  grass  or  for  wild  peppermint! 

And  how  the  birds  love  it!  Toodles  complains 
that  her  bird  baths  are  now  deserted.  From  dawn 
until  twilight  the  subsidiary  pools  are  crowded  with 
robins,  catbirds,  thrushes,  wild  canaries,  orioles, 
mourning  doves,  and  scores  of  others.  By  noon  they 
have  pumped  most  of  the  water  out  of  the  small 
pools  and  are  invading  the  Water  Garden,  to  which 
at  times  they  have  done  considerable  damage.  In 
the  late  afternoon  the  trees  are  full  of  birds  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  drink  and  bathe,  so  that  we  have  at 
times  considered  putting  up  "Line  Forms  at  Right" 
and  S.R.O.  signs.  Although  they  are  noisy  at  times, 
their  manners  are  superior  to  those  of  the  usual 
Broadway  matinee  audience. 

We  have  considered  adding  fish  to  our  Water 
Garden.  If  Mr.  Tricker  is  as  reliable  about  fish  as 
he  is  about  flowers  it  would  be  an  interesting  ad- 
venture raising  bubble-nest  builders,  live-bearing 
fishes,  cichlids,  barbs,  danios  and  characins.  Even 
the  names  are  exotic  and  fascinating.  But  we'd 
have  to  stop  using  his  fertilizer  or  buy  tub  collec- 
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tions.  There  is  no  room  for  fish  in  the  pool  now. 
Furthermore,  the  pool  has  attracted  so  many  bull- 
frogs that  they  croak  in  protest  every  time  we  pick 
a  water  lily,  even  if  it  is  only  high  noon.  And  the 
quawk  is  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in  our  Water 
Garden.  I  have  caught  him  squatting  on  the  stone- 
work casting  a  steely  eye  over  its  contents  several 
times  lately.  And  I  have  no  desire  to  pander  to 
predatory  taste  by  supplying  him  with  live-bearing 
fishes,  danios  and  characins.  Bullfrogs  are  good 
enough  for  him! 

The  Pool  on  the  Hill  has  also  furnished  us  with 
an  objective.  Everyone  should  always  have  an  ob- 
jective (see  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader  and  any  Army 
Manual  on  tactics).  Now  we  have  one.  People 
used  to  ask  us  why  we  didn't  build  our  house  on  our 
hilltop— "a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea  level- 
superb  view  of  Saugatuck  Valley,  Long  Island  Sound 
and  Heron  Pond"— delightful  climate— 100  beds  (I 
always  used  to  wonder  how  they  got  those  2000  feet 
in  500  beds  in  the  Swiss  Hotel  advertisements  in  the 
London  Sketch)— hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room 
—cuisine  unexcelled— prices  moderate,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
Before  they  got  through  I  usually  began  to  feel  like 
an  innkeeper  and  was  constrained  to  offer  them 
drinks. 

In  reply— while  we  were  drinking  the  drinks, 
usually— I  used  to  explain  to  them  that  we  desired 
an  objective.  That  sounded  less  mercenary  than  to 
explain  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  heat  a 
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house  swept  by  nor'easters  and  nor'westers  all 
winter.  It  also  gave  me  a  chance  to  quote  Carlyle. 
Was  it  Carlyle  or  some  other  thrifty  old  Scot  who 
desired  to  save  expense  without  advertising  the  na- 
tional trait?  My  history,  as  I  have  explained,  is 
sometimes  somewhat  nebulous.  It  might  have  been 
Scott,  but  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  Robert  Burns.  Any- 
way the  Scot  in  question  remarked  that  he'd  "rather 
live  in  the  Cowgate  and  have  Holyrood  Palace  to 
wonder  at  than  to  live  in  Holyrood  Palace  and  have 
nothing  to  wonder  at."  That  quotation  always  went 
well  after  the  second  drink  of  bathtub  gin.  But 
now,  as  Prohibition  is  gone  and  the  price  of  rum  is 
practically  prohibitive,  I  emulate  the  Scot  instead 
of  quoting  him.  I  push  them  into  the  pool  when 
they  ask  the  question.  And  they  have  usually  for- 
gotten it  when  they  emerge  from  the  duckweed. 
Everyone  should  have  a  Pool  on  a  Hill.  It  broadens 
the  outlook  and  reduces  the  expense  of  entertain- 
ment. It  also,  if  properly  hidden,  serves  as  a  refuge 
in  time  of  need  and  conserves  that  rarest  of  Ameri- 
can commodities— personal  privacy. 


XIV 
GARDEN  VISITORS 

A  GARDEN  is  the  perfect  test  of  character.  I 
have  formed  lifelong  friendships  with  people 
I  never  would  have  noticed  if  they  hadn't  visited  our 
garden.  And  I  have  discovered  grisly  horrors  under 
the  tinsel  of  carefully  cultivated  "personality"  in 
people  who  would,  I  am  sure,  have  eventually  asked 
me  to  sign  a  note  if  I  hadn't  cut  their  acquaintance 
after  I  had  conducted  them  through  the  garden.  A 
garden  seems  to  disclose  the  deeps  of  a  person's  char- 
acter even  more  effectively  than  wine. 

The  perfect  visitor  is,  of  course,  an  attractive  per- 
son of  the  opposite  sex  who  says  just  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place.  The  visitor  who 
gushes  foolishly  at  every  step  and  the  visitor  who 
continually  tells  you  how  you  should  have  done  it, 
or  how  he  or  she  did  it  in  his  or  her  garden,  are 
equally  unsatisfactory.  In  fact,  I  even  prefer  the 
visitor  who  grunts  or  the  one  who  is  frankly  bored 
to  such.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  social  climber 
type,  who  uses  the  garden  as  an  excuse  for  boasting 
about  his  rich  friend's  gardens  or  her  travels  abroad 
is  less  offensive.  But  the  visitor  who  stands  over  a 
luscious  pink  mallow  and  recounts  the  latest  wit- 
ticism of  her  youngest,  or  discourses  upon  his  diges- 
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tive  processes,  annoys  me  exceedingly.  When  I  am 
in  my  garden  I  want  her  to  notice  and  admire  my 
children.  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  her  brats. 
When  I  visit  her  nursery  I  expect  to  admire  politely 
her  young  hopefuls.  How  would  she  like  it  if  I 
greeted  her  beautiful  pink  baby  with  a  long  dis- 
quisition on  manures  or  on  the  best  methods  of  ex- 
terminating ground  moles?  I  believe  in  live  and  let 
live,  in  mutual  consideration  and  in  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  case  in  point.  It  is  on  such  things 
that  real  human  intercourse  is  founded.  Gentlefolk 
know  this.  When  high-pressure  sales  methods  creep 
into  the  conversation,  it  is  time  to  seek  new  friends. 
Garden  visitors  are  usually  a  pleasure  or  a  pest. 
There  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground.  Although  the 
category  is  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  mood  of 
the  host,  the  classification  seems  to  cover  every  level 
and  applies  equally  well  to  men,  women,  children, 
birds,  dogs,  wild  animals  and  insects.  It  also  applies 
to  your  friends  from  the  West  and  the  Metropolis, 
as  well  as  to  neighbors,  natives  and  tradesmen.  A 
German  friend  of  mine  once  divided  all  creation 
into  "noble"  and  "ignoble"  beasts,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  name  them  all,  beginning  with  his  friends 
and  working  down.  When  he  got  down  among  the 
polecats  I  left  him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  the  beer  had  given  out.  But  it 
is  a  pleasant  mental  exercise  suitable  for  a  rainy 
afternoon  in  the  country.  You  might  try  it  some 
time. 
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Week-end  guests  can  become  the  worst  pests  be- 
cause you  can't  get  rid  of  them  except  by  lying  to 
them  about  the  Sunday  train  schedule  or  taking  a 
nap.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  meet  a  perfectly  wonderful 
girl  or  a  fascinating  man  at  one  of  those  studio  cock- 
tail parties  in  the  Metropolis,  where  everybody  is 
invited  and  everybody  brings  his  friends.  After  the 
sixth  cocktail  you  invite  them  to  visit  you  next  time 
they  are  in  Connecticut,  and  the  next  Saturday 
morning  they  come  honking  up  the  drive  with  a  car 
full  of  Bright  Young  People  clad  in  shorts  and  polo 
shirts.  By  Sunday  noon  your  house  is  a  shambles 
and  your  liquor  is  all  gone.  Running  out  of  liquor 
is  the  only  thing  that  drives  them  away.  And  you 
are  lucky  if  they  don't  smash  your  furniture. 

The  most  famous  of  week-end  visitors  in  the 
Metropolitan  District  is  One-Visit  McGonigle.  He 
is  a  fascinating  partner  at  a  penthouse  party  where 
the  propinquity  of  the  metropolitan  police  serves  as 
a  restraining  influence.  But  don't  ever  invite  him 
to  the  country,  where  you  are  dependent  upon  the 
local  "constabule."  After  about  the  twenty-seventh, 
he  goes  berserk.  This  occurs  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  the  other  guests  have  left.  He 
begins  by  smashing  your  favorite  framed  etchings 
down  over  the  backs  of  your  Chippendale  chairs. 
Then  he  smashes  each  chair  systematically  to  bits  on 
your  Duncan  Phyfe  table.  Then  he  tips  over  the 
china  cupboard  and  the  grandfather's  clock.  Finally 
he  throws  everything  else  which  isn't  nailed  down 
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on  top  of  this  funeral  pyre  and  sets  fire  to  it.  That's 
why  he  is  called  "One-Visit  McGonigle."  But  he 
isn't  invited  out  as  much  as  he  used  to  be.  He  is 
getting  too  well  known. 

The  longer  you  live  in  Connecticut  the  less  you 
like  New  Yorkers.  This  dislike  has  its  roots  in  the 
earliest  Colonial  history.  The  first  settlers  stole  the 
state  out  from  under  the  noses  of  the  New  Amster- 
damers,  who  had  a  settlement  near  Hartford  and 
had  to  fight  to  maintain  possession.  King  Charles 
II  signed  a  grant  giving  Connecticut  all  the  land  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  didn't  get  it,  so  that 
rankled.  Hollister's  History  of  Connecticut  is  full 
of  instances  of  low  tricks  played  on  the  Yankees  by 
New  Yorkers.  Most  of  these  tricks  were  very  low 
indeed,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hollister  was  a  Connecti- 
cutter  and  wrote  his  history  in  about  1 840  when  the 
memories  of  border  warfare  and  Revolutionary 
wrongs  were  still  fresh.  He  didn't  like  Massachu- 
setts or  Rhode  Island  very  well,  either,  and  he  even 
took  some  shots  at  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  but 
New  Yorkers  were  his  pet  abomination. 

Inasmuch  as  every  young  Connecticutter  was 
brought  up  on  Hollister,  the  hatred  was  kept  alive 
until  the  automobile  began  to  disgorge  large  families 
of  unlovely  New  Yorkers  on  our  beaches  and  our 
countryside  every  Sunday.  That  put  the  lid  on. 
Now  we  have  signs  on  the  New  York  boundary  line 
reading,  "You  are  now  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
law  is  enforced."  And  we  are  getting  rich  out  of 
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New  Yorkers  who  pass  red  lights  and  drive  over 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Of  course  we,  with  our 
Connecticut  licenses,  can  drive  as  fast  as  we  like. 
But  don't  try  any  nonsense  if  your  car  is  equipped 
with  New  York  license  plates.  Our  "constabules" 
are  argus-eyed  and  our  town  courts  are  full  of  New 
Yorkers. 

Aunt  Polly  Pontifex  is  our  classic  example.  She 
is  eighty  and  she  drives  an  electric.  Every  time  you 
say  "New  Yorker"  she  says,  "Pah!"  The  town  con- 
stabule  in  Old  Town,  which  is  the  Pontifex  family 
seat,  is  also  eighty  and  says  "Pah!"  even  more  fer- 
vently than  Aunt  Polly.  So  when  Aunt  Polly  drives 
into  the  Post  Road  where  the  constabule  is  stationed, 
to  do  her  Saturday-morning  shopping,  the  consta- 
bule just  watches  which  way  she  is  going  and  moves 
the  traffic  sign  around  accordingly.  Aunt  Polly 
never  stops  and  the  constabule  never  stops.  But  the 
New  York  traffic  on  the  Post  Road  stops  and  the 
Cadillacs  and  Rolls-Royces  are  fairly  hauled  back 
onto  their  haunches  and  held  champing  at  the  bit 
until  Aunt  Polly's  pleasure  is  served.  We  are  great 
people,  we  Connecticutters,  and  we  don't  stand  no 
nonsense  from  New  Yorkers  and  sech. 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  an  insult  to  be  referred  to  as 
a  "native."  It  seemed  to  imply  something  aboriginal 
and  to  indicate  savages  selling  beadwork  to  civilized 
visitors.  But  all  that  is  changed  now.  When  the 
"civilized  visitors"  found  there  was  no  state  income 
tax  in  Connecticut  they  hurriedly  became  natives 
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and  boasted  about  it  at  the  Banker's  Club.  Subse- 
quently other  advantages  disclosed  themselves. 
Connecticut  is  a  man's  state.  The  husband  can  sell 
the  home  out  from  under  his  wife's  feet  without 
telling  her,  and  he  can  put  her  away  in  a  sanitarium 
by  meeting  certain  formalities.  So  more  New  York- 
ers became  natives.  Finally  Gerald  Chapman  took 
refuge  in  the  state.  But  that  was  too  much.  Con- 
necticut hung  him  and  notified  the  baser  sort  of 
gangsters  that  Connecticut  didn't  desire  their  pres- 
ence. New  York  racketeers  took  notice  and  our  im- 
migrants have  been  of  a  slightly  better  class  since. 

But  the  picturesque  native  still  survives  back  in 
the  hills.  He  somewhat  resembles  the  original  nut- 
meg, after  which  the  wooden  ones  our  ancestors  sold 
to  New  Yorkers,  were  modeled.  And  he  is  quite 
as  sharp  and  spicy  and  stimulating.  But  he  is 
laconic,  especially  with  New  Yorkers.  If  a  foreign 
tourist  from  New  York  or  Boston  should  ask  him 
his  way  in  the  traditional  manner  of  metropolitans: 
"My  good  man,  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Dan- 
bury?"  the  answer  would  probably  be:  "I  reckon  I 
kin."  That  and  nothing  more,  until  the  conde- 
scending one  is  forced  to  climb  down  and  humbly 
inquire:  "Which  is  the  way  to  Danbury." 

Then  there  is  a  tendency  to  evade  commitment. 
One  I  know,  who,  even  though  cracked  and  voluble, 
could  be  pulled  up  any  time  by  the  simple  ejacula- 
tion of,  "Is  that  so?" 

Whereupon  his  native  caution  would  rise  from 
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the  deeps  of  an  otherwise  disturbed  mind  and  he 
would  qualify  his  previous  statement  with: 

"Thet's  what  the  papers  say!  Thet's  what  the 
papers  say!  Of  course,  nobody  knows.  Nobody 
knows.  But  thet's  what  the  papers  say!" 

They  may  be  suspicious  in  Connecticut,  and  they 
may  be  tongue-tied,  but  they  are  a  rock-ribbed  race 
and  they  die  hard.  One  old  neighbor  of  ours  is 
over  ninety  years  of  age,  but  she  lives  all  alone  in 
the  ancestral  farmhouse  in  the  middle  of  a  hundred 
acres,  cooking  her  own  meals  and  building  her  own 
fires  in  winter.  Recently  she  apologized  for  keep- 
ing a  visitor  waiting  at  her  door: 

"I  ain't  so  spry  as  I  used  to  be.  I  jest  had  a  slight 
stroke  an'  I  couldn't  git  to  the  door  any  quicker. 
But  come  right  in  an'  I'll  git  you  a  slice  of  cake." 

What  chance  has  a  mere  effete  New  Yorker  against 
a  breed  like  this?  * 

Friends  of  ours  who  live  back  in  the  hills  are 
very  proud  if  they  can  "make  the  grade  socially" 
with  the  local  farmers  and  be  invited  to  the  enter- 
tainments given  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
grange.  They  regale  us  with  stories  of  square  dances 
and  quiltings  that  are  straight  out  of  history.  But 
it  is  a  rare  New  Yorker  who  can  make  the  grade.  It 
takes  several  years  and  a  continued  demonstration 
of  your  complete  freedom  from  all  "side"  and  sus- 
picion of  condescension.  But  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

There  is  only  one  native  visitor  who  annoys  me. 
That  is  the  Reverend  Lowsley  Threep,  D.D.,  who 
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lives  about  half  a  mile  away  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"Back  Road."  The  Reverend  Lowsley  informed 
me  the  first  time  he  invaded  our  domain  that  he  did 
not  preach  anywhere— that  he  was  a  "  Pas  tor  Emer- 
itus." I  soon  discovered  that  he  preached  every- 
where. Later  I  decided  that  the  term  "Emeritus" 
did  not  necessarily  indicate  merit.  I  even  began  to 
suspect  that  "Emeritus"  might  on  occasion  confer 
a  dignity  in  the  church  comparable  to  that  of  the 
rank  indicated  by  "Chairman  of  the  Board"  in  busi- 
ness, when  it  becomes  expedient  to  kick  an  ancient 
and  incompetent  time-server  upstairs.  As  soon  as 
he  told  me  what  he  thought  of  dogs,  I  realized  why 
the  small  boys  around  the  neighborhood  generally 
shortened  his  name  to  "Lowsey." 

The  first  time  I  saw  the  Reverend  was  in  1927 
when  gin  and  jazz  were  making  the  world  safe  for 
sophisticates.  Although  over  eighty  he  was  devot- 
ing his  entire  time  to  saving  Westport  souls  from 
the  burning.  He  undertook  this  task  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Cotton  Mather  and  was  to  be  en- 
countered early  and  late  along  the  highways  and 
byways  distributing  temperance  tracts.  In  some 
malignant  manner  he  always  managed  to  arrive  with 
these  documents  the  morning  after  the  night  be- 
fore, when  you  were  about  to  swear  off  anyhow. 
He  called  this  "sowing  seed  on  fertile  ground."  It 
is  my  personal  belief  he  threatened  the  bootleggers 
with  exposure  in  order  to  obtain  inside  information, 
although  I  may  possibly  be  underestimating  the 
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powers  of  observation  of  a  really  militant  Connecti- 
cut Temperance  Crusader.  Or  perhaps  almost  any- 
one was  fertile  ground  at  any  time  during  the  Tor- 
rid Twenties. 

The  Reverend  was  tall  and  lean  and  lantern- 
jawed.  He  dressed  always  in  rusty  black  and  might 
easily  have  posed  for  almost  any  of  those  cartoons  of 
Prohibition  so  prevalent  at  the  time.  His  voice  was 
monotonous  and  lugubrious,  although  he  squeaked 
in  moments  of  excitement.  The  first  time  I  saw 
him  he  stopped  me  on  my  way  to  the  station  on  a 
Monday  morning  after  a  hectic  week-end  and  gave 
me  a  tract  entitled  "The  Path  to  Hell."  Then  he 
sniffed  and  departed. 

About  a  week  later  he  called  upon  me  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  just  as  we  were  sitting  down 
to  dinner.  His  own  evening  meal,  it  later  devel- 
oped, was  called  "supper"  and  was  always  served  at 
six  o'clock.  I  found  him  in  the  garden  when  I 
emerged  from  the  house.  He  gave  me  a  keen  look 
from  under  his  beetling  brows— apparently  to  note 
the  effect  of  "The  Path  to  Hell,"  and  remarked  that 
it  was  a  pleasant  evening.  He  then  inquired  if  I 
was  a  Christian.  I  had  never  considered  the  matter 
and  so  was  somewhat  taken  aback.  I  thought  swiftly 
as  such  a  crisis  demanded  and  finally  offered  as  a 
sop  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  quite  evident  that  this  answer  gave 
him  no  pleasure.  He  sniffed  but  said  nothing  fur- 
ther. He  then  inquired  if  Toodles  was  a  Christian 
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and  I  said  she  wasn't.  Then  he  inquired  if  the 
servants  were  Christians,  and  when  I  told  him  they 
all  belonged  to  the  African  Methodist  Church,  he 
looked  dismayed.  But  he  counted  out  four  tracts 
entitled,  "Save  Yourself,  Brother,"  and  handed  them 
to  me.  When  he  got  to  the  gate  he  turned  back  and 
handed  me  another,  'Tor  a  friend,"  he  whispered, 
and  stalked  off  down  the  drive. 

After  that  we  became  quite  well  acquainted. 
Sometimes  he  visited  me  to  secure  a  subscription  to 
help  clothe  the  Andaman  Islanders  and  sometimes 
he  wanted  clothing  for  missionaries  in  Tahiti. 
More  often  he  wanted  to  borrow  my  lawn-mower  or 
my  pruning  shears.  On  such  occasions,  we  met  un- 
officially as  it  were,  and  he  became  quite  chummy. 
It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  he  confided  to  me 
his  views  upon  the  subject  of  dogs. 

The  cause  of  this  diatribe  was  the  arrival  of 
Sandy  Anderson  with  a  new  mistress.  Sandy  was 
an  old  friend  of  ours,  a  magnificent  collie,  always 
ready  for  a  walk  to  the  beach  or  a  run  over  the  hills. 
He  is  the  smartest  creature  I  know  and  has  a  grin 
that  is  positively  Machiavellian.  All  summer  he 
bathes  twice  daily  in  our  pond  and  whenever  he 
acquires  a  new  lady  love  he  brings  her  around  for 
us  to  see.  The  Reverend  regarded  my  greetings  to 
Sandy  with  marked  disfavor  and  when  Sandy  and 
company  had  gone  on  their  way,  rumbled: 

"I  never  could  abide  dogs,"  and  stalked  disap- 
provingly down  the  drive. 
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When  he  came  to  return  the  lawn-mower  a  week 
later,  he  apologized: 

"I  had  no  desire  to  seem  abrupt  upon  the  occasion 
of  my  previous  visit,  but  I  can't  abide  dogs."  He 
said  no  more  at  the  time,  but  I  resolved  to  question 
him  at  length.  Any  man  who  couldn't  abide  dogs 
and  was  brazen  enough  to  boast  of  the  fact,  must 
be  either  a  freak  or  a  monster  of  iniquity.  Think- 
ing it  over,  I  couldn't  remember  ever  having  met 
anyone  who  openly  admitted  a  distaste  for  our  dumb 
friends. 

I  had  been  brought  up  on  "My  Book!  My  Pipe! 
My  Dog!"  as  recited  in  lugubrious  sentimental  bass 
tones  by  tall  dark  gentlemen  in  red  dressing  gowns. 
I  had  wept  over  dog  stories  as  a  child  and  I  had 
listened  to  tales  of  canine  heroism,  devotion  and  un- 
selfishness all  my  life.  I  knew  that  dogs  and  chil- 
dren instinctively  adored  the  "right  sort"  and 
turned  from  the  "wrong  sort"  with  loathing.  Dogs 
and  children  had  always  adored  me  and  had  wiped 
their  muddy  or  sticky  paws  all  over  my  best  trousers 
as  long  as  I  could  remember,  so  dogs  and  children 
must  know.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  could  as 
easily  imagine  a  person  poisoning  a  dog  or  beating 
a  trusting  child  to  a  pulp,  as  repulsing  either.  Even 
if  some  monster  did  nourish  such  horrid  desires,  I 
couldn't  understand  how  he  would  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  expose  his  shame  to  a  dog-  and  child-minded 
world  and  hope  to  escape  lynching.  So  I  was 
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curious  to  learn  more  from  the  lips  of  this  self-ap- 
pointed martyr. 

The  next  time  the  Reverend  called  unofficially,  I 
slipped  about  a  jigger  and  a  half  of  vodka  into  a 
couple  of  tall  glasses  of  tomato  juice  and  told  the 
maid  to  serve  them  at  once.  When  they  reached 
us  in  the  garden  I  passed  him  one  with  the  remark: 

"I  find  tomato  juice  very  refreshing  after  a  stren- 
uous day  in  the  city.  Made  from  our  own  tomatoes. 
Won't  you  have  one?"  He  took  it  and  answered 
gallantly: 

"Ah!   Nature's  own  nectar!   I  shall  be  delighted!" 

When  he  got  the  drink  half  down  I  opened  up  the 
dog  question. 

"All  my  life,"  he  explained,  "I  have  examined  my 
environment  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  peer  of  all 
logicians.  I  never  permit  myself  to  be  swayed  by 
sentiment.  Nay,  further,  my  dear  Christian  friend" 
(the  vodka  was  getting  in  its  work),  "I  even  view 
with  suspicion  anything  appertaining  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  sentiment.  At  times  I  have  even  sus- 
pected mother  love.  In  some  instances  I  have  seen 
offspring,  whose  mother's  love  it  were  kinder  to 
ascribe  to  vanity  or  to  the  joy  of  creation  than  to 
clarity  of  apperception  upon  the  part  of  the  parent. 
But  I  digress.  Let  us  return  to  our  muttons— or,  in 
this  case,  to  our  dogs.  But  I  fear  I  am  becoming 
waggish.  I  do  not  often  indulge  in  jocularity.  It 
must  be  the  influence  of  your  beautiful  garden.  I 
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never  saw  it  look  so  green.  Or  perhaps  it  is  your 
company,  my  dear  sir.  Or  this  beverage,  distilled 
from  what  the  Germans  so  aptly  describe  as  'apples 
of  love.' 

"As  I  was  saying,  I  applied  the  logic  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  the  dog-love  myth.  'What  is  a  dog?'  I 
asked  myself.  'Why  is  the  expletive  "you  dog!"  a 
term  of  opprobrium?'  Let  us  examine  the  facts.  A 
dog  is  said  to  love  its  master.  Why?  Is  this  a  spir- 
itual love?  Is  it  a  love  actuated  by  merit?  No!  a 
thousand  times  no!  You  have  only  to  observe  the 
more  fervent  types  of  dog  lovers  to  realize  that  the 
merit  theory  is  untenable.  Not  even  a  dog  could 
exhibit  any  sincere  or  disinterested  affection  for  most 
of  the  dog  lovers  I  have  met.  What  is  it,  then,  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  popular  delusion? 

"When  we  examine  the  dog  we  discover  that  he 
is  an  animal  possessed  by  a  ruling  passion.  His 
stomach  possesses  a  capacity  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a  hundred-and-fifty-pound  man.  He  spends 
his  days  soliciting  food  and  his  nights  upsetting  the 
neighbors'  garbage  cans.  His  thoughts  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  food  and  his  acts  to  the  food 
quest.  He  makes  a  god  of  his  belly  and  adores  any- 
one who  will  fill  it.  No  wonder  the  dog  loves'  his 
master.  His  master  is  his  perennial  source  of  supply 
and  the  chief  panderer  to  his  appetite.  The  dog 
worships  his  master  because  the  dog  worships  his 
belly.  The  dog  is  the  only  animal  in  the  world 
that  will  return  to  his  vomit.  So  why  wouldn't  he 
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return  to  his  master  and  fawn  upon  him  and  flatter 
him  for  food!  The  Bible  says:  'Like  master,  like 
man-'  " 

Here  the  Reverend,  who  had  been  walking  up 
and  down  and  waving  his  arms  while  he  squeaked 
out  imprecations,  walked  off  the  end  of  the  porch. 
I  picked  him  up  and  restored  him  to  his  feet.  After 
I  had  dusted  him  off  he  drained  the  last  of  his 
tomato  juice  and  resumed: 

' 'There  is  another  aspect  of  the  canine  equation 
which  I  approach  with  considerable  temerity.  But 
I  feel  that  now  that  we  have  opened  the  subject  the 
laws  of  exposition  demand  that  we  complete  our 
dissertation.  I  refer  to  the  love-life  of  the  dog— 
among  his  own  kind." 

The  Reverend  regarded  me  questioningly  but 
with  resolution.  By  this  time  I  was  sweating  pro- 
fusely, but  I  felt  that  I  should  know  the  worst.  I 
was  also  curious  to  learn  how  so  pious  a  member  of 
the  cloth  would  handle  a  subject  that  is  best  con- 
fined to  kennel  manuals.  So  I  made  encouraging 
noises,  drank  the  rest  of  my  tomato  juice  and  pre- 
pared to  listen. 

"Perhaps  the  most  delicate  approach  would  be 
through  implication,"  he  resumed.  "Pray  allow  me 
to  state  a  number  of  isolated  facts,  each  inoffensive 
in  itself.  Then  I  shall  allow  you  a  moment  for  re- 
flection and  coordination,  as  it  were.  During  that 
moment  you  can  allow  the  isolated  facts  to  coalesce, 
as  it  were.  You  will  grasp  the  idea  without  undue 
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outrage  to  the  proprieties  and  without  my  utter- 
ing any  statements  which  might  prove  offensive." 

This  was  a  new  one  in  Westport,  but  I  grasped 
the  idea.  He  continued: 

"Firstly,  all  psychiatrists  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  olfactory  nerves  are  closely 
connected  with  those  nerves  which  concern  them- 
selves with  the  continuation  of  life  upon  this  planet. 
You  grasp  my  meaning,  I  trust?" 

I  nodded  solemnly,  while  waves  of  memory 
seemed  to  waft  exotic  scents  of  the  past  into  my 
stream  of  consciousness.  I  saw  Paris  in  the  moon- 
light. .  .  . 

"Secondly,"  he  interjected,  "oblige  me  by  cogitat- 
ing for  two  minutes  upon  the  stupendous  sense  of 
smell  of  our  so-called  canine  friends.  They  can 
track  a  fugitive  through  the  howling  wilderness. 
They  can  follow  a  scent  through  teeming  city  streets. 
Such  overdevelopment  in  one  quarter  can  only 
imply  overdevelopment  in  corresponding  quarters." 

I  cogitated  for  two  minutes  while  he  regarded  me 
searchingly.  He  seemed  satisfied  and  resumed: 

"Thirdly,  kindly  consider  the  arboreal  habits  of 
the  canine  tribe." 

I  blushed,  and  he  continued: 

"Fourthly,  regard  the  inevitable  result  of  over- 
equipment coupled  with  intemperance." 

I  did. 

"Lastly,  if  any  proof  is  required  of  the  deplorable 
moral  conditions  which  exist  in  the  field  under  con- 
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sideration,  we  have  only  to  recall  that  the  true  name 
of  the  lady  of  the  species  is  never  mentioned  in  po- 
lite society"  (apparently  the  Reverend  had  never 
moved  in  the  highest  Southampton  circles) ,  "that 
any  suggestion  of  human  consanguinity  with  the 
tribe  invariably  results  in  fisticuffs,  and  that  monog- 
amy is  unknown  in  canine  circles." 

The  Reverend  regarded  me  long  and  sorrowfully. 
A  tear  squeezed  itself  out  of  the  corner  of  his  right 
eye.  I  also  noticed  that  his  right  eye  didn't  seem 
to  know  exactly  what  his  left  eye  was  doing.  I 
sensed  that  purple  clouds  were  rising  in  the  caverns 
back  of  his  palate.  This  vodka  is  tricky  stuff  and 
I  couldn't  tell  whether  the  Reverend  would  weep  or 
burst  into  song,  but  I  knew  that  the  crisis  was  im- 
minent and  that  lightning  would  strike  soon.  I  was 
just  laying  a  little  bet  with  myself  when  he  resumed: 

"If,  now,  my  dear  Christian  brother"— he  grasped 
my  knee— "my  dear  Christian  brozzer— if  now  you 
will  permit  zese  isholated  ideas  to  coalesche,  ash  it 
were.  If  you  will  permit  shem  to  schlosch  around 
a  bit— ash  it  were— in  your  great  and  weighty  brain 
—you  will  realishe  zat  zhe  love  life— of  our  dumb 
friends— leaves  mush  to  be  dezshired! 

"But  lesh  I  forget— my  dear  Christian  bruzzer— 
will  you  pleesh  procure  me  a  cutting— a  very  little 
cutting  of  zat  excellent  tomato  vine,  zat  vine  from 
wich  zis  mos'  stimulating  an*  refreshing  beverage 
was  prepared.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  expreshed 
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myshelf  sho  clearly.  I  mush  have  a  lil  cutting  from 
Naboth's  vineyard." 

As  I  returned  from  a  hurried  forage  into  the  vege- 
table garden,  I  heard  a  cracked  voice  raised  in  song. 
He  continued  his  song  as  I  approached.  I  gathered 
it  dealt  with  the  love  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King 
of  the  Jews.  He  received  my  offering  with  open 
arms,  made  three  formal  bows  and  marched  hur- 
riedly out  of  the  garden  gate,  his  arms  full  of  tomato 
vines  and  his  mouth  full  of  song. 

As  he  reached  the  drive,  Sandy 's  lady  love  de- 
bouched from  the  left,  followed  by  Sandy,  a  police 
dog,  two  setters  and  a  dirty  white  poodle.  This 
cavalcade  fell  in  solemnly  behind  the  Reverend 
Lowsley  Threep  and  marched  down  the  drive.  As 
they  went  out  the  gate  to  the  main  road,  Sandy 
turned  his  head  and  gave  me  his  most  Machiavellian 
smile. 

I  really  don't  know  whether  to  classify  the  Rever- 
end Lowsley  Threep  as  a  "noble"  or  an  "ignoble" 
visitor.  My  dog-loving  friends  won't  have  any 
doubt.  They  will  classify  him  as  an  "ignoble  beast" 
—with  emphasis.  But  he  furnished  me  with  enter- 
tainment, and  that  is,  after  all,  the  purpose  of  visi- 
tors in  the  country.  Sandy  is,  of  course,  the  noblest 
of  beasts,  but  I  can't  say  much  in  defense  of  the 
white  poodle.  But  I  suppose  there  must  be  white 
poodles.  Perhaps  the  Reverend,  if  he  had  another 
glass  of  tomato  juice,  might  even  become  lyrical 
over  white  poodles.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing— 
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"There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us—"  and 
like  sentimental  twaddle.  I  am  sure  there  is  good 
in  the  Reverend,  but  it  would  need  a  lot  of  my  par- 
ticular brand  of  tomato  juice  to  bring  it  out  prop- 
erly. 


A 


XV 
THE  JOYS  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 

VISITOR  once  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to 
have  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  spend  on  our 
place  in  the  country— all  at  once.  I  told  her  that 
twenty  thousand  dollars  would  ruin  the  place  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  Once  I  had  spent  it,  the  place 
would  bore  me  to  death— there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  me  to  do  but  to  sell  it.  The  joy  of  a  place  in 
the  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing that  you  want  to  do  to  it.  You  never  have 
time  enough  or  money  enough  to  carry  out  half  your 
plans. 

No  man  ever  had  enough  evergreen  trees,  any 
more  than  any  woman  ever  had  enough  garden  fur- 
niture. One  of  my  city  friends  has  what  she  con- 
siders a  pathetic  story  illustrating  the  privation  of 
country  wives.  When  the  living-room  rug  had  be- 
come a  mere  tangle  of  tattered  threads,  this  country 
wife  drew  out  the  family  savings  and  bought  a  rug. 
When  the  country  husband  came  home  that  night 
he  burst  into  tears  and  remarked  reproachfully, 
"Why,  I  could  have  bought  a  tree  for  what  you  have 
spent  on  that  rug!"  My  friend's  sympathies  are  all 
for  what  she  considers  the  poor  downtrodden  coun- 
try wife,  but  I  can  hardly  hear  this  story  without 
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bursting  into  tears  myself— I  am  so  sorry  for  the  poor 
husband! 

The  point  is  that  a  place  in  the  country  is  never 
finished.  There  is  always  something  ahead— some- 
thing you  can  plan  on  winter  evenings  and  carry  out 
gloriously  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  fun  in  any- 
thing if  it  is  dumped  in  your  lap  all  complete.  The 
*joy  in  life  is  the  joy  of  accomplishment,  and  nothing 
on  earth  offers  so  much  opportunity  as  a  place  in 
the  country.  I  therefore  always  advise  my  young 
and  impecunious  friends  to  put  their  money  into 
acreage,  to  build  a  garage  with  chauffeur's  quarters 
attached  and  to  live  in  the  chauffeur's  rooms  until 
they  can  build  a  house— piece  by  piece— and  accum- 
ulate enough  to  keep  a  chauffeur.  If  they  do  this, 
they  can  count  on  something  to  look  forward  to— all 
their  lives,  probably,  in  these  hard  times.  But  they 
will  have  fun,  and  they  will  never  be  bored. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  our  adventures  with  a 
place  in  the  country  thus  far  must  realize  that  we 
have  had  fun  and  that  we  have  accomplished  some- 
thing. By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  have 
one  of  those  "stately  homes  of  Old  England"  type  of 
places  illustrated  in  the  Country  Life  magazines. 
Our  adventures  and  our  accomplishment  have  been 
more  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  type— salvaging 
from  the  wreck,  exploring  new  country,  creating  a 
home,  improving  our  quarters  and  our  surround- 
ings, making  the  most  of  our  environment  and  hav- 
ing fun  doing  it.  Ours  has  been  an  adventure  al- 
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most  anyone  could  undertake.  And  our  adventure 
isn't  over  and  won't  ever  be  over,  I  hope.  Our  list 
of  things  to  do  is  longer  than  our  list  of  things  done, 
and  we  look  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  our 
lives  doing  them. 

But  we  have  a  comfortable  house  and  a  livable 
garden  which  blends  into  it  and  which  looks  out, 
through  long  vistas,  on  the  world  beyond  and  upon 
life,  and  we  are  making  the  most  of  it.  Life  in  the 
country  is  real  life.  America  is  finding  that  out, 
thanks  to  the  depression. 

In  the  autumn  of  1933  we  gave  up  our  apartment 
in  the  Metropolis.  We  built  a  winter  garage.  We 
lined  our  house  with  celotex  and  installed  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  oil  burner.  Then  we  enjoyed  our  first 
blizzard.  On  the  Tuesday  evening  before  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  snow  began  to  descend  in  large  damp 
flakes.  It  stuck  to  the  branches  and  converted  the 
twigs  into  silver  filigree.  It  hung  Christmas  decora- 
tions on  the  evergreens  and  on  the  electric  wires. 

Wednesday  morning  we  awoke  to  a  howling  bliz- 
zard. The  garden  was  level  with  its  walls.  Tall 
cedars  arched  to  meet  the  ground  under  the  weight 
of  frozen  cakes  of  snow.  Icicles  extended  from  the 
eaves  to  the  earth  below.  Drifts  were  seven  feet 
deep  and  motor  cars  looked  like  igloos. 

And  the  electricity  went  off.  That  was  serious, 
so  we  arose,  crawled  into  lumberjacks,  woolen  stock- 
ings and  boots,  and  began  to  give  an  imitation  of 
our  ancestors.  We  dug  the  woodpile  out  of  a  six- 
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foot  drift.  We  lugged  a  can  of  kerosene  from  the 
Dower  House  to  the  Studio,  arriving  exhausted  after 
forty  minutes  of  terrific  toil.  We  lit  oil  stoves  in 
each  bathroom  and  in  the  boiler  house,  and  we 
closed  off  the  sun  porch  and  built  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  living-room  fireplace. 

Then  we  got  busy  on  the  phone.  The  power 
lines  were  down.  The  roads  were  blocked  and  pas- 
sengers were  marooned  in  trains  for  sixty  miles 
along  the  railroad.  Our  friends  were  imprisoned 
in  their  homes— some  with  scanty  supplies  of  prov- 
ender. Then  it  began  to  get  funny. 

By  afternoon  strangely  clad  Arctic  explorers 
began  to  appear  on  the  roads  on  skis  and  snow- 
shoes.  Supplies  were  delivered  to  starving  house- 
holds. Milk  was  carried  to  babies  on  horseback. 
A  child  was  born  on  the  hearthstone  in  the  good  old 
Connecticut  manner. 

Newly  weaned  apartment  dwellers  had  the  worst 
time.  It  was  no  use  to  ring  for  the  janitor  and  de- 
mand heat.  Those  who  wanted  heat  had  to  go  out 
and  dig  the  firewood  out  of  the  drifts.  Some  re- 
cently converted  city  dwellers  didn't  know  where 
their  woodpiles  were  and  went  to  bed,  only  to  be 
discovered  by  rescue  parties  days  later  amid  a  welter 
of  burst  radiators  and  gushing  water  pipes.  In  the 
remoter  districts  marooned  families  burned  their 
furniture  to  keep  alive— starting  with  the  ironing 
board  and  ending  with  the  Chippendale  sofa. 

A  metropolitan  daily  requisitioned  a  dog  team 
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and  shipped  it  to  Westport,  where  it  got  lost  and 
arrived  at  the  deserted  seashore  instead  of  at  the 
homes  of  the  children  starving  in  the  hills.  Just 
as  the  newly  weaned  apartment  dwellers  were  add- 
ing their  bedding  to  their  funeral  pyres  and  regard- 
ing their  boot  soles  with  distaste,  motor  trucks  and 
snowplows  broke  through  and  disaster  was  averted. 
Wednesday  night  the  power  came  on  again,  Thurs- 
day noon  snowplows  on  Bumpo  Road  were  greeted 
with  cheers,  traffic  was  resumed,  and  the  great  ad- 
venture was  over.  But  now  we  all  know  where  our 
woodpiles  are  and  begin  to  stock  up  with  canned 
goods  at  the  first  flurry  of  snow. 

Life  in  the  country  is  not  real  country  life  unless 
you  spend  the  winter  in  the  country.  You  can't 
really  relish  spring  properly  unless  you  have  experi- 
enced what  goes  before.  And  winter  landscapes  are 
delightful.  Red  sunsets  through  ancient  pines,  blue 
mist  over  ice-locked  rivers,  and  bare  branches  etched 
against  the  starlit  sky,  are  beauties  which  excel  any- 
thing encountered  during  the  lush  growing  season. 

Since  the  blizzard,  winter  sports  have  revived. 
Every  Saturday  and  every  Sunday  while  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  we  have  a  party  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
people.  The  children's  sleds  and  ski-suits  are  ap- 
propriated and  the  children  left  howling  on  the 
doorstep  while  their  parents  speed  blithely  to  our 
hill.  Here  we  slide,  toboggan  and  ski  from  Sunset 
Rock  down  onto  the  pond.  Those  who  make  the 
extreme  end  of  the  pond  are  rewarded  with  a  drink 
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of  Scotch.  The  dogs  bound  joyously  behind  their 
swiftly  moving  owners  and  pounce  upon  them  when 
there  is  a  spill.  At  five  o'clock  the  party  moves  in 
to  the  steam-heated  sun  porch  and  consumes  moun- 
tains of  hot  biscuit  and  gooseberry  jam  and  quarts 
of  tea.  And  the  conversation  is  good  and  no  one 
suffers  from  week-end  poisoning  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

Life  in  the  country  is  really  best  after  the  summer 
is  over  and  the  summer  visitors  have  left.  Then  the 
town  settles  down  to  village  life.  There  are  not  so 
many  parties,  but  they  are  better.  You  get  to  know 
your  neighbors  and  you  are  not  surfeited  with  food 
and  drink— especially  drink— as  you  are  during  the 
hectic  summer  months  when  there  are  three  cock- 
tail parties  every  afternoon.  Badminton  moves  in- 
doors and  there  are  country  dances  and  long  eve- 
nings of  good  talk  before  the  blazing  hearth.  Corn- 
poppers  are  dug  out  and  hot  drinks  are  brewed  and 
the  sane  and  satisfying  pleasures  of  our  Connecticut 
forefathers  are  revived  so  that  life  again  becomes 
really  worth  living. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  the  leaves  are  gone  from  the 
trees  and  the  copperheads  are  asleep  in  their  nests. 
The  keen  air  and  the  brown  woods  tempt  you  to 
take  the  dogs  for  a  run  in  the  hills.  You  drive  into 
the  back  country  to  some  spot  where  your  friends 
and  their  dogs  are  waiting  for  you.  The  whole 
party  then  trails  through  the  unbroken  forest  for 
six  or  eight  miles,  past  frozen  lakes  and  beside  rush- 
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ing  streams.  You  climb  a  great  rock  for  a  view  of 
the  Sound,  lying  blue  beyond  the  hills,  a  dozen 
miles  away.  Perhaps  you  see  a  ship.  Someone  has 
brought  a  pocketful  of  apples.  Pipes  are  lit  and  the 
dogs  discussed.  Finally  you  trail  back  through  the 
woods  to  someone's  house  and  drink  a  hot  Tom  and 
Jerry  before  the  fire.  Then  you  go  home  to  a  Sun- 
day dinner  of  fricasseed  chicken,  hot  biscuits  and 
vanilla  ice  cream  with  strawberry  sauce.  And  can 
you  eat!  When  you  have  finished  there  isn't  even  a 
sniff  for  the  dog.  So  you  open  a  fresh  package  of 
dog  biscuits  and  sink  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  in 
order  to  maintain  that  most  sacred  of  all  Connecti- 
cut traditions— the  Sunday-afternoon  nap.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  house  is  as  quiet  as  a  country 
churchyard  and  God  help  the  visitor  who  is  rash 
enough  to  interrupt  your  slumbers! 

Sleep  is  real  sleep  in  the  country  once  the  mating 
season  is  over.  There  is  no  rattle  of  the  elevated 
and  no  roar  of  traffic.  Motor  horns  sound  not,  nor 
do  milk  cans  rattle.  There  are  no  street  cries,  nor 
inebriated  neighbors  playing  leapfrog  in  the  hall 
or  bridge  across  the  court.  Sleep  is  taken  seriously 
in  the  country  and  there  is  less  insomnia  and  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver.  Always  there  is  the  shadow  of  the 
eight-fifteen  and  the  thoughts  of  the  cold  bath  at 
dawn  to  conspire  with  the  soporific  influence  of  the 
dying  wood  fire  and  to  drive  you  to  bed  at  a  decent 
hour.  And  you  live  longer  and  feel  better  and  have 
more  fun  than  if  you  are  nightly  trying  to  find  some- 
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thing  to  do  until  the  theater  begins  at  nine  and  later 
hunting  a  new  aperient  to  make  you  feel  like  work- 
ing the  next  morning. 

Besides,  you  haven't  a  chance  of  getting  your  gar- 
den going  properly  unless  you  spend  October  and 
March  and  April  in  the  country.  You  miss  half  the 
show  if  you  aren't  there  in  May.  And  if  you  plan 
your  garden  properly  you  can  enjoy  it  all  winter. 
A  stone  wall  looks  better  in  winter  than  it  does  in 
summer,  and  the  white  ice  on  our  pool  is  quite  as 
showy  as  the  black  water  in  summer.  We  haven't 
yet  gone  in  for  winter  roses  and  the  delights  that 
Beverly  Nichols  describes  in  Down  the  Garden 
Path.  But  we  have  them  on  our  list,  together  with 
our  Connecticut  cactus  garden,  our  grape  walks, 
our  garden  shelter  and  our  iron  furniture.  A  winter 
garden  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  looking  forward 
to. 

I  once  heard  of  a  British  Duke  who  had  six  gar- 
dens—a Spring  Garden— a  Rose  Garden— a  Summer 
Garden— a  Fruit  Garden— a  Water  Garden  and  a 
Winter  Garden.  While  we  never  aspire  to  anything 
as  ostentatious  as  six  separate  gardens,  nevertheless 
what  we  have  possesses  the  elements  of  all  six.  And 
we  are  counting  on  gradually  developing  the  basic 
features  of  each  until  we  have  the  whole  six  in  our 
own  garden.  We  have  made  a  good  beginning,  so 
that  it  only  requires  some  seasonal  refinements  to 
make  the  garden  definitely  livable  most  of  the  year. 
That  is  another  thing  we  are  looking  forward  to. 
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Only  the  other  night  I  was  thinking  of  all  the 
pleasurable  things  you  can  do  in  a  garden,  and  there 
were  so  many  of  them  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
tabulate  them— or  most  of  them.  Of  course,  there 
will  have  to  be  certain  omissions  for  the  sake  of  the 
aged,  inasmuch  as  omissions  are  now  made  for  the 
sake  of  the  aged  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
young.  It  wouldn't  do  to  put  ideas  in  their  old 
heads  at  this  late  date,  and  the  young  are  quite 
capable  of  filling  in  any  omissions.  So  they  won't 
miss  anything  and  the  aged  will  be  protected.  My 
attempted  tabulation  follows. 

i.  You  can  breakfast  in  your  garden,  nearly 
every  morning,  from  April  through  October.  You 
can  even  breakfast  there  earlier  and  later  on  bright 
sunshiny  mornings  if  you  have  a  sheltered  nook  in 
the  corner  of  a  stone  wall.  There  is  nothing  like 
breakfast  in  the  garden  if  you  want  to  start  the  day 
right.  The  sun  has  just  risen  over  the  oak  trees 
and  dapples  the  lawn  pleasantly.  The  air  is  clear 
and  sweet,  and  the  birds  sing.  As  you  emerge  from 
the  house  you  are  greeted  by  the  indignant  squawks 
of  a  dozen  robins  who  believe  that  breakfast  in  the 
garden  is  their  exclusive  privilege.  Presently  the 
greedier  ones  return  and  proceed  with  their  business 
of  hauling  resisting  night-walkers  from  their  bur- 
rows. There  is  dew  on  the  grass  and  gossamer  webs 
glisten  in  the  shrubbery.  The  quawk,  on  his  way 
home  after  a  night  on  the  marshes,  greets  you  with 
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his  raucous  cry.  Just  as  you  finish  your  melon  the 
maid  brings  you  a  steaming  pot  of  coffee. 

There  is  a  smell  of  wood  smoke  in  the  air  and  the 
aroma  of  bacon  is  wafted  to  your  nostrils.  You  re- 
flect that  the  mingled  aroma  of  wood  smoke  and  fry- 
ing bacon  is  the  most  heavenly  fragrance  known  to 
man— at  seven-thirty  in  the  morning.  You  regard 
the  flowers  reflected  in  the  pool  and  the  swallows 
wheeling  in  the  opalescent  sky.  The  Boston  plane 
drones  overhead  and  the  paper  boy  arrives  with  your 
morning  tabloid.  You  read  the  details  of  the  latest 
scandal  while  you  finish  your  coffee.  A  dog  looks 
in  at  the  gate,  thinks  better  of  it  and  disappears. 
The  gardener  arrives  and  complains  that  the  down- 
pour of  the  night  before  "didn't  even  lay  the  dust." 
You  light  your  first  cigarette,  stretch  lazily  in  the 
sunshine,  and  all  is  well  with  the  world.  And  a 
real  day  lies  before  you. 

Contrast  this  with  the  usual  city  dweller's  hur- 
ried gulping  of  orange  juice,  toast  and  coffee  in  a 
dark  stuffy  room  enlivened  only  by  the  roar  of  the 
elevated  and  perfumed  with  the  choking  fumes  of 
motor  cars.  Then  move  to  the  country. 

2.  You  can  lunch  in  your  garden  if  you  are  the 
resident  partner.  And  the  commuting  partner  can 
join  you  on  week-ends  and  holidays.  At  noon  the 
garden  puts  on  a  somewhat  different  show.  You 
emerge  from  the  house  clad  in  shorts.  The  sun  is 
probably  hot  enough  to  make  the  shade  tempting. 
The  cicadas  sing  and  dragonflies  dart  about  over  the 
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pool.  The  air  is  heavy  with  perfume.  Butterflies 
hover  about  the  summer  lilacs  and  bees  drone.  A 
gentle  breeze  from  the  west  rustles  in  the  trees. 
The  birds  are  still  except  for  the  cawing  of  a  distant 
crow.  Seagulls  soar  in  the  zenith.  Your  omelette 
arrives  flanked  with  a  plate  of  luscious  dark-red 
tomatoes,  brittle  green  cucumbers,  and  lettuce  fresh 
from  the  garden.  Iced  tea  clinks  in  a  tall  frosted 
glass,  and  the  delicate  flavor  of  yellow  lemons  per- 
vades the  immediate  atmosphere.  You  plan  your 
afternoon's  amusement— badminton  with  friends,  a 
dip  in  the  Sound,  or  work  in  the  garden. 

Contrast  this  with  the  usual  lunch  in  the  Metrop- 
olis—in a  "cheap  and  dirty"  masquerading  as  a  tea 
room— in  an  atmosphere  of  greasy  dishes  and  greasy 
humanity— amid  the  clatter  of  crockery  and  the  roar 
of  traffic.  Then  trade  your  white-collar  job  in  a 
skyscraper  for  a  real  job  in  a  filling  station— if  you 
can  find  a  filling  station  attendant  foolish  enough 
to  trade  with  you. 

3.  You  can  dine  in  the  garden.  By  evening  the 
garden  is  cooler.  Its  atmosphere  is  delicious  after 
the  subway  and  an  hour  on  the  train.  Your  bath 
has  refreshed  you  and  loose  flannels  have  replaced 
your  uniform  of  servitude.  While  you  wait  for  din- 
ner, you  loll  in  a  canvas  deck  chair  so  placed  that 
you  can  best  enjoy  the  particular  view  you  happen 
to  fancy  that  evening.  The  little  woman  arrives 
with  an  "old-fashioned"  or  a  glass  of  vermouth.  You 
light  your  cigarette  and  tell  her  all  the  things  that 
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happened  in  the  office  that  day.  She  regales  you 
with  the  latest  bit  of  village  gossip  or  an  account 
of  Maggie's  latest  vagary.  Junior's  performances 
are  discussed  or  you  decide  to  de-worm  the  wire- 
hair.  While  the  evening's  entertainment  is  under 
discussion,  the  tomato  juice  is  sipped. 

About  the  time  you  have  agreed  upon  a  program, 
the  tea  wagon  is  trundled  out  loaded  with  the  din- 
ner. Then  for  twenty  minutes  there  is  no  sound 
but  the  scrunch  of  pepper  mills  and  the  gnawing  of 
green  corn.  We  are  devoting  our  American  single- 
track  minds  to  the  real  business  of  the  day— the  en- 
joyment of  our  principal  meal.  Then  comes  a  long 
sigh  of  contentment.  Conversation  is  resumed  with 
the  dessert  and  becomes  animated  with  the  coffee. 

The  sun  begins  to  sink  behind  the  cedars.  The 
crickets  chirp.  The  sky  becomes  pink  and  mauve 
and  purple.  Cigarettes  are  lighted.  A  catbird 
admonishes  his  wife  at  length.  Wrens  chatter.  The 
evening  star  appears.  Perhaps  the  moon  rises— a 
golden  platter  beyond  the  oak  trees.  A  whippoor- 
will  begins  his  nervous  and  breathless  tirade  across 
the  pond.  A  rabbit  scampers  over  the  grass. 

Far  away  dogs  bark  and  the  laughter  of  a  child  is 
wafted  up  the  valley  through  the  still  evening  air. 
You  relax  and  bedtime  finds  you  still  in  the  garden. 
You  have  had  your  evening's  entertainment. 

4.  You  can  have  tea  in  the  garden.  This  is  a 
conventional  summer  performance,  very  fashionable 
among  the  ladies.  So  I  won't  describe  it.  But 
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Toodles'  evening  budget  of  village  gossip  is  particu- 
larly ample  and  juicy  after  one  of  these  strictly 
feminine  affairs. 

5.  You  can  give  garden  parties.  These  range  all 
the  way  from  those  cheap  entertainments  provided 
by  cocktail  parties  so  prevalent  since  the  depression 
—where  you  burn  up  your  guests'  esophagi  with  al- 
leged Martinis  and  destroy  their  digestions  with 
horrid  little  yellow  crackers  weltering  in  gory  salmon 
eggs— to  really  beautiful  affairs.  At  the  latter  your 
guests  who  matter  arrive  in  large  floppy  hats  and 
trailing  or  beruffled  chiffon  and  stalk  majestically 
about  your  lawn,  giving  an  imitation  of  the  royal 
affairs  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  gentlemen  bring 
up  the  rear  in  white  flannels  and  comport  them- 
selves with  the  unaccustomed  formality  peculiar  to 
garden  parties.  Moselle  Bowie  is  handed  round  in 
small  glasses  from  a  crystal  bowl  decorated  with 
large  clusters  of  white  grapes.  The  lone  lady 
marooned  at  the  tea  table  hangs  on  to  her  single 
customer  with  feverish  gayety.  Perhaps  an  orches- 
tra discourses  soft  Viennese  airs  from  behind  the 
gooseberry  bushes. 

Presently  the  local  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses 
depart  in  their  Rolls-Royces.  The  Moselle  Bowie 
is  fortified  with  gin.  The  orchestra  is  moved  over 
to  the  badminton  court  and  substitutes  jazz  for 
Strauss.  Wax  is  shaken  generously  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  court  and  the  party  gets  good.  About 
nine  o'clock  somebody  discovers  that  you  maintain 
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a  costume  chest  for  the  sake  of  those  who  seek  self- 
expression.  More  gin  is  dumped  into  the  punch 
bowl  and  fantastic  couples  whirl  madly  in  the  moon- 
light. 

The  whole  gang  raids  the  kitchen  about  2  A.M. 
and  hot  bacon  and  eggs  and  steaming  cups  of  coffee 
are  consumed  in  enormous  quantities.  There  is  more 
dancing  in  the  moonlight  and  the  party  breaks  up 
just  as  the  birds  begin  their  dawn  chorus. 

The  American  business  man  is  a  solemn  creature 
on  most  occasions  and  takes  his  pleasures  seriously, 
but  "a  Saturnalia  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the 
best  of  men"— preferably  on  Saturday  nights.  And 
a  very  fair  imitation  of  that  quaint  old  Roman 
festival  can  be  reproduced  in  a  properly  equipped 
garden  if  you  are  a  serious  student  of  the  classics. 
But  I  advise  the  aged  to  depart  with  the  Grand 
Dukes. 

6.  You  can  give  picnics  in  your  garden.  The 
best  plan  is  to  invite  your  friends  to  a  picnic  at  least 
a  week  before.  You  then  draw  up  a  menu  and  ap- 
point each  family  to  provide  the  really  expensive 
dishes.  You  ask  the  Tiffany  Belchers  who  own  a 
farm  to  furnish  the  fried  chicken.  Perhaps  they 
may  even  slaughter  one  of  their  wonderful  turkeys 
if  you  butter  them  up  properly.  You  ask  the  Woff- 
ington  Funks,  who  have  a  pre-war  wine  cellar,  to 
provide  the  liquor.  You  suggest  that  the  Living- 
stone Bloods,  who  own  a  French  chef  notorious  for 
his  elegant  pastry,  bring  a  brace  of  their  famous 
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porcupine  cakes.  You  entreat  the  Boffinton  Bull- 
winkles,  who  maintain  a  blooded  dairy  farm,  to  pro- 
vide the  peach  ice  cream.  You  appoint  one  or  two 
of  the  lesser  lights  purveyors  of  salads,  biscuits  and 
pickles.  And  you  furnish  the  paper  plates  and  the 
garden. 

If  you  are  particularly  astute,  you  can  invite  a  few 
important  people  to  come  as  non-paying  guests. 
That  will  endear  you  to  them  and  perhaps  the 
purveyors  of  the  provender  won't  notice  that  they 
arrive  empty-handed.  If  you  are  a  good  prestidigi- 
tator, you  can  deftly  substitute  in  the  mixed  drinks 
some  of  your  bathtub  liquor  for  the  pre-war  stuff 
brought  by  the  Woffington  Funks.  You  can  then 
set  the  vintage  stuff  aside  until  you  give  a  really 
swell  dinner  party.  All  the  left-overs  belong,  of 
course,  to  you.  A  garden  picnic  can  be  made  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  if  you  are  sufficiently  far- 
sighted,  astute  and  dextrous. 

7.  You  can  sun-bathe  in  your  garden.  How  far 
you  go  in  this  will  depend  upon  your  enthusiasm, 
your  environment,  your  neighbors  and  your  own 
sense  of  modesty.  If  you  have  a  secret  garden  like 
ours  you  can  go  as  far  as  the  midges  will  let  you. 
But  I  advise  you  to  look  the  ground  over  rather 
carefully  if  you  don't  want  ants  in  your  pants.  The 
havoc  which  a  robust  colony  of  red  ants  can  wreak 
upon  the  tenderest  portions  of  your  anatomy  in  a 
relatively  short  space  of  time  has  to  be  experienced 
to  be  believed.  Also  look  out  for  poison  ivy.  I 
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once  knew  a  lady  who  mistook  poison  ivy  for  plan- 
tain leaves  and  spent  her  vacation  in  the  hospital 
with  two  trained  nurses. 

Furthermore  the  absorption  of  vitamins  A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E,  all  on  the  same  day,  for  too  prolonged  a 
period,  can  cause  your  tender  white  hide  to  curl  up 
and  crack  painfully.  Sun-bathing  is  best  approached 
with  circumspection  as  well  as  with  enthusiasm,  no 
matter  how  loudly  the  sun-soaked  garden  calls. 

8.  You  can  reflect  in  your  garden.  I  know  this 
is  a  pastime  little  favored  by  even  the  intelligentsia 
in  this  day  of  going  places  and  doing  things.  But 
it  is  not  a  dangerous  sport  if  undertaken  gradually 
and  not  overdone  at  first.  A  shaded  gravel  path, 
upon  which  you  can  pace  back  and  forth,  furnishes 
the  best  incentive.  Some  historians  favor  a  view 
of  distant  hills:  others  prefer  a  path  beside  a  purling 
stream.  In  any  case,  the  path  should  be  smooth 
enough  not  to  distract  the  attention. 

The  pastime  reached  its  greatest  popularity  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  was  much 
practised  by  elderly  priests  and  ancient  abbes,  who 
reflected  on  things  of  the  spirit  and  the  future  of 
mankind.  Some  of  their  reflections  resulted  in 
poetry  and  some  in  revolutions.  Whether  these 
revolutions  improved  the  world  or  not,  no  one  can 
judge  as  yet— least  of  all  our  present-day  reformers. 
Perhaps  if  the  art  were  revived  again  we  might 
reach  some  sound  conclusions  and  change  our  ways. 
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Perhaps  our  gardens  will  assist  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
really  important  things  of  life.  Who  knows? 

9.  You  can  practise  the  art  of  conversation  in 
your  garden.  This  is  another  lost  art— harder  to 
revive  than  the  art  of  reflection,  because  it  must  be 
practised  in  the  company  of  others.  And  the  real 
conversationalist  is  almost  extinct. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  hard-boiled.  There  must 
be  a  swift  retort  to  every  hazarded  remark.  It  is  the 
day  of  the  "come-back"  and  the  "wise-crack,"  both 
of  which  slay  conversation.  Real  conversation  is 
founded  upon  the  encouragement  of  expression  of 
thought.  If  you  hit  each  hazarded  remark  with  a 
sledgehammer  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  either  ceases 
to  appear  or  it  is  couched  in  terms  which  are  im- 
pervious to  attack  and  ceases  to  be  worth  anything. 
Cliches  then  supplant  remarks  born  of  thought,  and 
conversation  resembles  one  of  those  ancient  vaude- 
ville acts  where  one  comedian  hits  the  other  with 
a  folded  newspaper  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth. 
Worthwhile  ideas  and  the  worthwhile  expression 
of  ideas  require  encouragement,  not  slapstick  re- 
torts. 

That  is  why  what  passes  for  conversation  in  this 
day  and  age  emanates  principally  from  worthless 
sources  and  is  therefore  worthless.  The  brazen 
make  themselves  heard  while  the  sensitive— those 
possessed  of  marked  powers  of  apperception  and  ab- 
stract thought— are  driven  deeper  into  their  shells 
and  their  contribution  to  society  is  drowned  in  the 
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clamor.  Perhaps  the  peace  of  gardens  will  encour- 
age the  sensitive  and  the  wise  to  express  themselves 
again.  Perhaps  the  real  art  of  conversation  can  be 
revived,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  problems  can  be 
solved.  Let  us  hope  so. 

10.  You  can  do  a  multitude  of  other  worthwhile 
and  pleasant  things  in  your  garden.  These  range 
all  the  way  from  pushing  pests  into  your  pool  to 
weddings  and  wakes.  It  all  depends  upon  yourself 
and  upon  what  you  would  like  to  do.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  for  you  to  make  a  list— beginning 
with  abandon  and  abase  and  ending  with  ullulate 
and  zoom— of  all  the  things  you  would  really  enjoy. 
Then  check  the  ones  that  can  be  better  performed 
in  a  garden  than  anywhere  else.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  which  go  better  in  a  garden. 

In  choosing  and  developing  a  place  in  the  coun- 
try, the  most  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  the 
fact  that  enjoyment  is  based  upon  true  self -expres- 
sion. Your  house  and  your  garden  and  all  that  you 
have  must  truly  express  the  real  you  if  you  would 
get  the  most  out  of  it.  Perhaps  this  is  superfluous 
advice,  since  one's  possessions  almost  inevitably  ex- 
press one's  innermost  nature  in  spite  of  camouflage 
added  for  effect. 

If  you  have  a  nasty  little  mind,  full  of  nasty  little 
kinks,  you  will  inevitably  create  eventually  a  nasty 
little  garden,  full  of  nasty  little  gnomes,  which  will 
peer  out  from  behind  the  bushes  unexpectedly  at 
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the  startled  passer-by— and  hasten  his  passage.  If 
you  have  a  large  empty  mind,  your  garden  will  be  a 
large  empty  lawn  equipped  perhaps  with  a  line  of 
defensive  flowerbeds  next  to  the  porch  and  an  iron 
dog.  If  you  have  a  gracious  elegant  mind,  your 
garden  will  be  gracious  and  elegant. 

Psychiatrists  should  psyche  gardens  rather  than 
their  owners'  minds.  They  would  learn  more  and 
act  more  drastically.  Imagine  the  end  which  would 
be  meted  out  to  one  of  those  large  fat  pussy  women 
whose  gardens  are  full  of  flowerbeds  shaped  like 
boils  and  little  graves,  if  a  really  resolute  psychiatrist 
were  positive  with  regard  to  his  conclusions! 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  each  ele- 
ment of  a  place  in  the  country  should  harmonize 
with,  and  supplement,  each  other  element.  It 
should  be  like  those  concentric  rings  which  vibrate 
when  you  cast  a  stone  into  a  millpond.  Each  ring, 
as  it  grows,  blends  with  the  next  ring,  preserving 
not  only  its  own  lovely  contour  but  preserving  also 
complete  harmony  with  all  other  rings  as  each  ex- 
tends its  sphere  of  influence  to  the  uttermost  edges 
of  that  clear  sheet  of  water.  Your  house  should 
blend  into  your  garden  and  your  garden  should 
blend  into  your  fields  and  your  woodland— and 
these,  through  well  sculptured,  wisely  created  vistas, 
should  blend  into  the  great  world  beyond. 

Then,  seated  in  your  home  and  in  your  garden, 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  most  dear  to  you,  you 
should  be  able  to  look  about  you  with  pleasure  and 
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out  upon  the  great  world  with  confidence.  And 
then,  if  you  have  created  wisely  and  well,  you  should 
be  able  to  look  forward  with  serenity  to  a  green  old 
age  in  which  you  will  continue  to  harmonize  with 
your  immediate  surroundings— with  your  place  in 
the  country  and  with  the  great  world  beyond.  Fi- 
nally, you  will  inevitably  conclude  with  Candide 
that  all  that  really  matters  in  life  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  your  garden.  You 
have  then  attained  wisdom  and  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  country. 


APPENDIX 

EVERY  reading  public  contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  Yankees— of  practical  people  who,  because  of 
inherited  New  England  complexes  or  for  some  other 
reason,  feel  that  it  is  a  sin  to  waste  their  time  on  any- 
thing which  merely  gives  pleasure. 

This  is  the  complex  which  drives  all  New  Eng- 
land to  designate  by  the  word  "tonic"  those  insipid 
but  innocuous  beverages  which  the  other  forty-two 
states  are  satisfied  to  call  "pop."  For  the  sake  of 
these  good  people,  of  whom  I  am  one,  I  am  append- 
ing a  list  of  Thirty-seven  Invaluable  Secrets. 

I  am  purposely  omitting  the  number  of  the  page 
on  which  each  secret  will  be  found,  however.  I 
know  the  habits  of  my  tribe  and  I  wish  to  prevent 
them  from  learning  these  secrets  without  buying 
the  book. 

For  the  sake  of  the  skeptical,  I  have  arranged  with 
a  prominent  firm  of  investment  bankers  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  secrets  are  all  contained  within  this 
book  exactly  as  represented.  Their  only  reserva- 
tion is  the  usual  one  in  such  cases,  i.e.,  "While  we 
believe  the  statements  contained  in  this  prospectus 
to  be  correct,  we  cannot  guarantee  their  accuracy." 
In  this  case— owing  to  certain  provisions  of  the  SEC 
—the  firm  of  investment  bankers  in  question  has 
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requested  that  its  name  be  omitted  from  this  cir- 
cular.   The  secrets  follow: 

THIRTY-SEVEN  INVALUABLE  SECRETS 

1.  How  to  locate  areas  in  which  real-estate  bargains 
may  be  found 

2.  How  to  secure  a  large  place  in  the  country  for  a 
small  amount  of  ready  cash 

3.  How  to  alter,  reconstruct  and  erect  buildings 
cheaply  in  spite  of  builders  and  architects 

4.  How  to  get  free  legal  advice 

5.  How  to  circumvent  the  plumbers'  union 

6.  How  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  by  en- 
couraging competition  between  your  wife  and 
her  mother-in-law.    Not  recommended 

7.  How  to  raise  a  prize  pumpkin 

8.  How  to  win  a  fortune 

9.  How  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  the  search 
for  a  perfect  gardener 

10.  How  to  get  rid  of  skunks 

1 1 .  How  to  secure  superior  tenantry 

12.  How  to  tune  a  waterfall 

13.  How  to  control  a  brush  fire 

14.  How  to  increase  a  garden  by  attrition 

15.  How  to  make  wild-cherry  brandy 

16.  The  art  of  tree  sculpture 

17.  How  to  bury  a  rock 

18.  How  to  apply  hydraulic  mining  to  gardening 

19.  How  to  block  out  blots  on  the  landscape 

20.  How  to  get  cast-iron  garden  furniture  free 

21.  How  to  level  a  lawn  without  grading  it 

22.  How  to  keep  from  falling  out  of  French  windows 

23.  How  to  dance  a  Strauss  waltz 

24.  How  to  get  a  free  garden  wall 
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25.  How  to  force  your  wife  to  go  on  a  diet 

26.  How  to  reduce  your  own  weight 

27.  How  to  acquire  an  "estate" 

28.  How  to  avoid  losses  from  stock  gambling 

29.  How  to  make  stepping-stones 

30.  How  to  eliminate  horrible  children 

31.  How  to  operate  an  "estate"  with  half  a  gardener 

32.  How  to  keep  from  barking  your  shins  in  a  gar- 
den in  the  dark 

33.  How  to  get  into  the  Garden  Club 

34.  How  to  build  white-pine  garden  seats 

35.  How  to  keep  automobile  wrecks  out  of  the  gar- 
den 

36.  How  to  find  your  woodpile  in  a  blizzard 

37.  How  to  attain  a  green  old  age 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  any  one  of 
these  secrets  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

But  just  for  good  measure,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  will  add  a  brief  bibliography— all  in  the  same 
package— wrapped  for  dignity  and  facility  of  trans- 
portation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  books  we  have 
employed  in  the  construction  of  our  place  in  the  country. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  better  books  but  we  haven't  hap- 
pened to  consult  them.  Therefore  the  list  is  offered  with- 
out prejudice. 

1.  Gardens  for   Small   Country   Houses,  by   Gertrude 
Jekyll   and   Sir  Lawrence    Weaver.      Country   Life, 
Ltd.,  and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

2.  The  Outdoor  Living  Room,  by  L.  W.  Ramsey  and 
C.  H.  Lawrence.    The  Macmillan  Company 
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3.  Garden  Pools,  by  L.  W.  Ramsey  and  Charles  H.  Law- 
rence.   The  Macmillan  Company 

4.  Rock-Garden  Primer,  by  Archie  Thornton.      A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Co.,  Inc. 

5.  Garden   Making  and   Keeping,   by   Hugh   Findlay. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 

6.  The  Seasons  in  a  Flower  Garden,  by  Louise  Shelton. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

7.  Garden  Guide,  edited  by  A.  T.  De  La  Mare.    A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Company,  Inc. 

8.  The  Fruit  Garden,  by  A.  J.  Macself.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons 

9.  Home  Fruit  Grower,  by  M.  G.  Kains.    A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Company,  Inc. 

10.  Down  the  Garden  Path,  by  Beverly  Nichols.    Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc. 

11.  The  Practical  Book  of  Outdoor  Flowers,  by  Richard- 
son Wright.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 


